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THE LADY OF DREAMS 



CHAPTER 1 

THE LADY 

JIM TANCREED went slowly up Watton 
Street. He went slowly because it was Wat- 
ton Street, wherein no man can go fast unless 
he happen to be going to a fire or a funeral, in 
which case all Watton Street goes with him. 
Jim would have gone faster if he could, for he 
iiad planned six hours' work for the remaining 
three hours of that February afternoon ; more- 
over, he was on his way to Lowthers Buildings 
to see old Stowe, and there was some danger 
of old Stowe dying before Dr. Tancreed ar- 
rived unless he did so speedily. It was not 
customary in that quarter to send for a doctor 
before it was necessary, and Jim had worked 
there long enough to know it. Of the people in 
Watton Street that afternoon he had helped 
pretty well a tenth into the world, and he might 
possibly help another tenth out of it. So that, 
though he threaded his way through them as 
quickly as he could, he smiled here and spoke 
there as he passed — a method he had pursued 
all through life, not entirely to his own ad- 
vancement 
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Near the top of Watton Street, where Sheep 
Street joins it, he stopped and stood aside in 
the gutter to let a girl pass him. There was 
room for her to have passed without that, never- 
theless he stood aside and gave her place in a 
way which was almost quaint. As she passed 
she gave him a momentary glance which had 
no recognition in it; a glance, but enough for 
one to see that she was young, and also — it 
was unmistakable in Watton Street — that she 
was a lady. She went by him without a word 
or a smile and walked straight on till she 
i-eached the top of the street; there she turned 
to the broad road on the right while Jim 
' threaded his way among the narrow alleys on 
the left, for tliat was the shortest way to Low- 
thers Buildings. 

Old Stowe died that afternoon, a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence Jim Tancreed thought. 
He. was a firm behever in Providence and had 
seen many dispensations; quick death when 
work was done, and the burial club paid right 
up, he counted not the least of them. 

"I am glad I was in time," he said to the 
neighbours who had gathered to soothe the old 
man's last moments; he was glad too, though 
he could do no good, and it delayed him three 
times as long as Jie had to spare. 

It was beginning to rain a little when, a good 
deal later, he started to go home. The streets 
were comparatively clear, and without waste 
of time he reached his destination — a quiet 
paved square, a small, secluded court made up 
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of the blank wall of a chapel, a few warehouses, 
and a couple of old Georgian houses that faced 
one another in the melancholy stateliness of de* 
cayed grandeur. There was a light in one 
house, and through the unshuttered window 
the carving of the chimneypiece and the pan- 
elling of the walls told the familiar tale of de- 
parted greatness. 

The other house was quite dark, the shutters 
nearly all closed, the windows staring blankly 
at the empty court and the one lamp at the end. 
Jim Tancreed half paused, the house had a curi- 
ous kind of fascination for him; it was always 
closed, always grim and still and dead ; nothing 
seemed to live or move there, nothing went out 
or in, except now and again one little silent, 
flitting figure. Even while Jim looked that 
night he saw the door open noiselessly and the 
figure glide into the twilight of the threshold. 
It was the girl who had passed him in Watton 
Street, He could see her face distinctly now, 
white against the background of darkness; a 
small, quiet, childish face with the far-«eeing, 
unseeing eyes of one who sleeps, eyes which 
looked forth with a pathetic intentness from a 
face which was still with the stillness of death. 
She stood on the steps a moment, the heavy 
door held back, looking out into the night ; then 
she turned, went in, and closed the door after 
her. And Jim went slowly across the old un- 
even flags to the house opposite. 

"If ever a man lived in a state of hopeless 
muddle that man is you," Tancreed's friend 
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Dick Orpingham was in the habit of saying 
to him. 

Dick was an intimate and particular friend 
and used a friend's privilege of saying what he 
pleased ; Jim used the other and more valuable 
privilege of paying not the slightest attention 
to what was said. He "didn't mind Dick," so 
he was in the habit of saying; he had not minded 
him through all the years of their intimacy ; he 
never minded him now, and he was always glad 
to see him whenever he chose to find his way 
eastward to the quiet square. Dick often found 
his way there, most usually late at night, al- 
ways when things went wrong and equally al- 
ways when he had nothing better to do. Jim 
never suffered from nothing to do or from 
things going wrong, and any hour of the night 
suited him to receive visitors. The last, so he 
suggested to Dick, was one of the advantages 
arising out of living without system and in a 
muddle, 

Dick — he had dropped in somewhere about 
eleven o'clock that wet night — pointed out that 
irregular hours did not necessitate a room in 
which it was impossible to sit down without 
first clearing a chair, and not always easy to 
clear a chair because the accommodation on 
the floor was already extensively occupied by 
the results of past clearings. 

"I dare say you are right, old man," Jim said 
cheerfully, "but it's very comfortable." 

"It would be just as comfortable if it were 
tidy. I tell you what it is, Jim, you have de- 
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generated by living among these people; you are 
acquiring their piggy ways, living in one room 
and all the rest of it. You will be taking in 
lodgers next." 

"Do you think I could? The idea has oc- 
curred to me, but what made you think of it?" 

This was said with all gravity and in per- 
fect good faith, but Orpingham crushed the sug- 
gestion. "Jim," he exclaimed, "I thought as 
much! It is a clear case of degeneration. If 
ever you take in lodgers, I'll — I tell you what 
I'll do, I'll come and lodge with you myself I" 

"I wish you would come," Tancreed said, 
laughing ; "it is quite as near your office as your 
present diggings, and ever so much quieter. 
But seriously, there is a great deal of room to 
spare in this house ; it does seem a pity it should 
be wasted. If I were to let it, I could make 
good use of the money." 

"You would never get any money ; yoar ten- 
ants would know better than to pay you." 

"I should only let it to respectable people." 

Orpingham was sceptical. "Much better sell 
the old place, and get what rooms you want," 
was his advice. 

Tancreed shook his head. "It's my shell," 
he said, "muddle and all ; I believe the muddle 
is part of the attraction. Just think what it 
would be to have to be respectable; I really 
could not stand it." 

"You will never have to; you could not be 
respectable and yourself at the same time. I 
suppose you will always go on living in the 
7 
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same way, collecting all your proper^ about, 
you till at last you have to scratch a hole to 
sleep in, and when you die we shall have to 
clear the place before we find you." 

"Very likely," Tancreed said. "When I do 
die, God send me a quick death and never mind 
the burying ; the parish may bury me for all I 
care. In fact, I think it had much better do 
it. So, my friend, if I can't pay for my own 
funeral, don't you out of the goodness of your 
heart subscribe — it's an awful waste." 

"You would prefer that I should found a 
home for organ-grinders' monkeys in your 
memory? All right, I will remember. But 
do you expect to require a funeral just yet?" 

"No, I was thinking of old Stowe; he was 
only taken ill yesterday, and died to-day," 

"Was he one of your 'respectable' people ?" 

"Not strikingly so," 

"What, not even in your sense of the word?" 

Jim did not consider that he had a private 
sense of the word and he said so, but Dick in- 
sisted that he had a private meaning to most 
words, and something very like a private world 
of his own. 

"A dream world," he said; "an impossible, 
pleasant illusion other men have outgrown, but 
which you still believe In." 

"I do not, Richard; thou becomest libellous. 
I am the most matter-of-fact person alive and 
the happiest." 

"And the happiest," Dick repeated with 
scorn. "There you stand convicted. How can 
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a man who sees himself and the world as they 
are be happy?" 

"I don't see the world anyhow, Dicky, or my- 
self either ; that's the point. When I see myself 
looming on the horizon I look the other way; 
I dare say I should be sad if I did see it. I 
know I shall be sad if I don't see that pipe 
soon ; you don't happen to have noticed it about 
anywhere ?" 

Orpingham had not, and while Jim searched 
he followed his own thoughts. "Yes, Jim," he 
said at last, "undeniably your world is not the 
real world; you behold all things in 'the glory 
and the freshness of a dream.' " 

"A dream!" Tancreed repeated softly. He 
had found the pipe now, and Orpingham knew 
from the sudden change in his tone that he had 
started on some mental excursion of his own 
at a word, a not very unusual occurrence. 

"Well, what is it ?" 

It was Dick who spoke after a pause, and 
Tancreed, without the formality of an explana- 
tion, answered, "I was thinking of the Lady of 
Dreams." 

"Who is she? Your patron saint?" 

"She lives in the house opposite I don't 
know her name; she has a wonderful face; there 
is a whole history in it. I don't know how I 
came to call her the Lady of Dreams, but I can't 
imagine her as anything else." 

"You need not apologise, I know your ways. 
Don't you know anything of the lady?" 

"No; she lives opposite, that is all. Old 
9 
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Steele lives there, and she is a niece, adopted 
daughter, or something — bound to him hy the 
ties of affection, else she would not be there." 

"Perhaps she has nowhere else to go," Or- 
pingham suggested. "Presumably she makes 
it pay." 

Tancreed smiled a little, as one convinced of 
the unassailable position of his heroine. He did 
not condescend to defend her; he only said, 
"Nothing could compensate a woman for living' 
with Steele." 

"Why?" 

"If he had not the constitution of an ostrich 
he would have killed himself with delirium 
tremens long ago. I don't believe any man has 
drunk as much as he has and lived." 

Orpingham felt his interest in the subject 
cool. "That is not unusual here, is it?" he said 
indifferently. 

"Unusual? No, more's the pity," Tancreed 
answered. "But they are not ordinary people, 
if that is what you mean. He is a gentleman, 
she a lady. Oh, there's no mistaking that here; 
it is a fact you can't overlook when you meet 
it. Besides, every one knows Steele by report ; 
he is quite one of our noted characters. He 
used to own a good lot of property round about, 
though now I think he has nothing but the old 
house in which they live ; in fact, it is said they 
are very poor. Probably it is true. The oldest 
inhabitant will tell you all about the wickedness 
of his early days, the hardness of his dealings, 
the devilry of his life, the quarrel with his fam- 
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ily which resulted in his coming to shut him- 
self up here, all manner of other things beside." 

"Don't they say who the woman is?" 

"No, they can't fix her. I don't think they 
try now ; she has been here so long they have 
got used to her. The truth about Steele, I be- 
lieve, is that he was clever, eccentric, and — 
well, at least no better than the rest of the 
world, and now he is pretty well mad. Drink, 
you know, does not make a nice ending, espe- 
cially with such a man as he is reputed to have 
been. I don't fancy anything would compen- 
sate a woman for being with him; she must 
care for him or she would not do it." 

"She could not care," Orpingham said, with 
decision ; "she might have a sense of duty, but 
it is contrary to nature that a good woman — 
any sort of woman, for the matter of that — 
should care for such a man !" 

Tancreed agreed; it was his way to agree; 
afterward he added, "There are plenty of things 
here. contrary to nature — your nature and mine 
and the nature we know; but they seem to be 
possible all the same," 

Dick did not appear to be convinced, but he 
only said, "If matters are as you say over the 
way, the girl ought not to be allowed to live 
there." 

"Who is to prevent it? Would you like me 
to interfere?" 

"No," Orpingham said quickly, "certainly 
not; that was the last thing I intended. You 
are not thinking of doing so, are you?" 
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No, Tancreed was not at that time, and his 
friend, reassured, went on to remark : "The 
Lady of Dreams must have particularly unpleas- 
ant visions, I should imagine, if she spends her 
whole time with this precious old sinner." 

"I don't know that she has any visions at 
all," Tancreed said; "I tell you I don't know 
what made me call her that ; the name somehow 
seems to fit her." 

Perhaps it fitted her, perhaps not; Dick did 
not think any more about it then. But later, 
when he saw the girl, the name recurred to him, 
and he, too, called her by it in his thoughts. 
It was after he left Jim's house that he saw her. 
It was some time after midnight, but she was 
still up — perhaps the dreams were restless that 
night. At all events, when he was about to 
leave the court he saw her, as Jim had seen her 
earlier, looking out at the cloudy sky. He did 
not know how long she had been there ; he did 
not catch sight of her until he had almost left 
the court, then, glancing back, he saw her — a 
dim figure partly lost in the darkness of the 
doorway, a still, pale face clear in the veiled 
starlight, for the rain had ceased and the night 
was growing hghter. 
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CHAPTER II 

HRAD OF THE FAMILY 

THE Orpingham income was highly satis- 
factory, there could be no doubt of that; 
for notwithstanding the terms of the late Mr. 
Orpingham's will — by which his eldest son, 
Richard, was markedly favoured — there was 
still enough for the younger ones to have any- 
thing in reason. Dick also was the most ex- 
emplary of brothers, most dutiful of sons, and 
Mrs. Orpingham, with little reason for com- 
plaint, kept her opinions on the subject of the 
will to herself. There was no doubt about it, 
the Orpinghams were rich — rich enough for the 
three brothers to follow any profession they 
chose; and Dick, at least, was rich enough to 
have lived in fashionable leisure, or intellectual 
leisure, or any other kind of leisure he pleased. 
It was this subject of a profession that occu- 
pied Dick's mind when on the day after he saw 
Tancreed's Lady of Dreams he went home to 
Scorby to discuss it with his mother and sisters. 
Not for himself — that matter had been settled 
unalterably long ago. His father had decreed 
that his eldest son should enter the great firm 
of "Orpingham & Orpingham" ; that he should 
IS 
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enter it young and work hard, though there 
was no necessity; but he himself had done 
so when there was necessity, and he believed 
that as the father was so the son should be, as 
it was in the beginning, so it shall be now — 
could not be better in fact. Therefore Dick 
had entered the firm and remained in it ever 
since. He was head of it now, content, asking 
nothing different for himself; but for Maurice, 
the young brother, he did ask something differ- 
ent, and it was his intention if possible to settle 
the matter during this visit to the home at 
Scorby. 

Mrs. Orpingham helped him by introducing 
the subject; she, too, apparently, had the future 
of her youngest son on her mind, 

"How much longer is Maurice to stay . at 
school?" she asked, and her tone suggested 
something of annoyance. "Do you know he 
will be nineteen this spring? It seems to me 
absurd to keep him at school any longer. Of 
course your father left the settlement of all 
these affairs to you, so it is for you to decide, 
but you must remember you entered the busi- 
ness at sixteen." 

"Yes, I know," Dick said, "there was the 
place waiting for me." 

"You have had three years in which to find 
a place for Maurice," his mother remarked, and 
when it was evident that he was not prepared 
to defend his remissness she asked, "Why do 
you not take him yourself? There Is plenty of 
room for both of you, I know." 
i6 
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"Yes, certainly there is ; it would be jolly to 
have him. It is a good idea; we had better 
consider it" 

Dick had considered It long ago, but that did 
not prevent him from allowing his mother to 
do so now. After she had done so to her own 
complete satisfaction he suggested, "Perhaps 
Maurice may have some choice of his own." 

"Maurice? How can he? He knows noth- 
ing about it; there is no use in asking him, 
you never had a choice." 

Dick did not think this was any reason why 
Maurice should not; however, he did not say 
so baldly. He manoeuvred the subject with 
some skill before he suggested that Maurice 
should be sent to Oxford and given time and 
opportimity to select his own profession. 

Mrs. Orpingham received the proposition 
coldly. "What is your objection to having him 
with you?" she a^ed. "There is surely room 
enough for you both." 

"Plenty of room; I should be very glad to 
have him; but it seems only fair he should have 
a chance. Let him go to Oxford first, after- 
ward, if he wishes for nothing else, I shall be 
only too pleased to have him." 

But for some reason that did not appear Mrs. 
Orpingham was not satisfied; she seemed very 
anxious that Maurice should enter the firm. 

"I do not think," she said, "that it is right 

you should be the sole partner. If I had had 

my way, Qaude would have been with you long 

ago. I am sure your father did not mean that 

>7 
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neither of the boys should share partnership 
with you." 

"Maurice shall do as he likes," Dick assured 
her. "Claude, I don't believe, would have been 
a bit of use; he is better as he is." 

Claude, the middle one of the three brothers, 
was his mother's favourite, though the sisters 
could never understand her preference. Theirs 
was entirely for the eldest brother, for whom it 
was obvious the mother cared least of all. 

This somewhat unaccountable favouritism 
was occasionally discussed by the two girls; 
May was thinking of it as she arranged the 
flowers on the morning after Dick's talk with 
Mrs. Orpingham. 

"I never can understand why the mater is 
always so down on Dick," she said at last to 
Sybil, who was standing by the fire putting on 
her gloves. 

Sybil glanced up. "Dick?" she queried, with- 
out much interest. "Oh, you mean last night! 
Yes, she did seem annoyed with him for some- 
thing." 

"She spoke," May said, "as if he wanted to 
cheat Maurice out of something good when he 
proposed to send him to Oxford, I don't see 
why she should ; of course there are heaps of 
money to be made in the old business, but if 
Maurice had a say in the matter I rather fancy 
he wouldn't object to some fun at Oxford first." 

"1 dare say not; but mater always opposes 
Dick, on principle I think, and she certainly al- 
ways seems to be on the watch for him to de- 
fraud the boys." 

i8 
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"What nonsense! He is a great deal too 
good to them." 

"He is very decent to them ; he is very decent 
to us, too, for the matter of that." Sybil spoke 
indifferently; she was still attending to her 
gloves. When she had fastened them she re- 
marked with more show of interest, "Dick is the 
one of us all whom mater ought to care the most 
for; she has always thought more of the boys 
than the girls, and of the elder than the younger 
ones. His appearance is in his favour, too; 
mater has always valued looks highly, and he is 
ever so much the best looking of us." 

May laughed a little, "The pater thought 
ever so much more of him than he did of the 
rest of us," she said. "Oh, yes, he didl I 
don't mean that he treated him better — ^pater 
was always just, he treated us all fairly and was 
fond of us all — but I think he loved Dick, you 
know what I mean." 

"In that case, perhaps some latent sense of 
justice in the mater makes her behave to him 
as she does," Sybil observed. "I am going to 
drive over to take that book to Grace; I dare 
say I shall bring her along to lunch with me," 
she added, as she left the room. 

And she did bring Grace, nothing loth, back 
with her. Grace never had any serious objec- 
tion to coming to Longmeadow when Dick was 
there, and Dick, apparently, had no objection 
either. They were excellent friends of some 
standing; people said it was likely and suitable 
that they should be something more, but matters 
had not advanced far, possibly because there 
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was not a single obstacle in the way and be- 
cause both parties knew their own value very 
well. But however that may have been, it did 
not prevent them from finding each other's so- 
ciety agreeable, and on that particular day they 
idled through the earlier part of the afternoon 
pleasantly enough. Having looked at the sta- 
bles (Grace was much attached to animals) 
and examined the stone basin on the lawn, 
where Dick took infinite pains to induce the 
goldfish to rise for her, they returned to the 
house. There they found the warmdi of the 
library attractive, so tliey talked about new 
books and each other's hobbies until May came 
in.. It was then that something was said about 
a dance the girls had been to on the evening 
of Dick's visit to Dr. Tancreed. 

"And where were you?" Grace asked Dick. 
"Too much absorbed in work to trouble about 
anything so frivolous?" 

"I can't remember what I was doing; noth- 
ing much I expect, certainly not work," 

"Not work? What was it then? Answer 
truthfully, if you please. Nine o'clock?" 

"I was at home." 

"Ten o'clock?" 

"At home." 

"Eleven o'clock? At home? You had better 
think; were you home at eleven o'clock on 
Wednesday night?" 

"Oh, I went to see Tancreed," Dick said, as 
he remembered. 

"That is the queer doctor who lives in the 
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slums and hates civilisation so much that he 
will never come out?" 

"Yes." 

Grace was sitting on the top of the library 
steps with an ivory paper-knife in her hand. 
Every now and then she emphasised her words 
with a wave of the slender blade ; Dick watched 
her with some admiration, but all he said was, 
"You will fall if you don't take care." 

"Oh, no, I'm quite safe," she assured him, 
"Tell me about the slums and Dr. Tancreed, 
I don't trust either of them. What do you do - 
when you are there?" 

"Talk." 

"To whom?" 

"Tancreed; there is no one else. I suppose 
he has a housekeeper; I have heard of such a 
one — Paradoxa, he calls her — but I am not ac- 
quainted with her." 

"Paradoxa? What a queer name!" Grace 
exclaimed. "But tell me, is there really no 
one else? No one but you and Dr. Tancreed, 
and you two just talk when you are there, is 
that all?" 

"All," Dick said. "Quite safe and very re- 
spectable, you see; nothing frivolous at all — 
there is nothing to frivol with." 

"No girls, I suppose you mean." 

"Not as a rule." 

"Not as a rule? Then there are sometimes. 
— were there any on Wednesday night?" 

Dick was about to answer in the negative, 
when he suddenly remembered something. 
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"Yes," he said, "I saw one across the street 
that night." 

As he spoke the warm, book-lined Ubrary 
slipped out of sight and instead he saw the old 
court and the cloudy sky. The pretty figure on 
the library steps vanished and in its place he saw 
the dim outline in the doorway and the still, 
watching face — chiefly he saw the face, for it 
had taken hold of his imagination and haunted 
him strangely, 

"What was she like?" 
' The question was emphasised by an imperi- 
ous tap of the paper-knife on the pink left palm. 
Dick recovered himself with a start, saw the 
figure on the steps, and answered stupidly, "I 
don't know." 

"She seems to have made a great impression 
on you," Grace said. She had been watching 
him curiously, but whether she had seen reason 
for her remark or only said it for the sake of 
saying it, he did not know. In either case he 
was too old to do anything but answer truth- 
fully, "She has." 

It had come on to rain again by that time, 
and Mrs, Orpingham decided that Grace ought 
not to return home; no one would be anxious 
about her non-appearance. So she stayed, but 
Dick ceased to be interesting — "the slum girl 
claimed his attention," Grace said, half in jest 
and wholly piqued. And though Tancreed's 
Lady of Dreams had not taken such possession 
of his mind as Grace implied, the thought of her 
and the life which was associated with her had 
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come jarringly to him. It made him feel that 
Longmeadow was not quite congenial, that 
nothing was quite congenial but the quiet of 
the London rooms and the company of his 
books. Accordingly he decided to return to 
town the next day. 

So back he went, back to London and to 
work. He worked late, he always did, long 
after the least of his clerks was busy with his 
bicycle or his back garden or the repairing of 
his household gods, according to his age and 
station. Dick did not possess a bicycle or a 
back garden or household gods or any other 
domestic property, so he worked late ; and since 
he had little else in which to take pride, he 
worked in a way that would have pleased the 
founder of his house. He even worked in his 
own rooms on Sunday, and when he could not 
persuade himself that there was anything more 
to do he read, for he had a cultivated taste in 
the lighter forms of literature. There was the 
making of a man of leisure in him; a glance 
at his well-filled bookshelves, his choice edi- 
tions, showed that. But the thing had never 
been made, and so by the end of Sunday he 
was tired of the company of his books, and 
accordingly, as was his wont under such cir- 
cimistances, and several others also, he set forth 
to seek Tancreed. 

"The ancients kicked you out?" v/as Tan- 
creed's greeting. 

"I haven't been reading them lately." 

"What, chucked Addison and Steele?" 
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"Yes, I am afraid I got a bit sick of them," 
Dick admitted; "I have been reading some of 
the modem Scottish writers lately; I like them, 
they are so human." 

"I have a weakness for humanity myself," 
said Jim, whose reading was very limited. "It 
seems to me, though, that you have managed to 
get tired of that also." 

"One gets sick of everything," 

It was fairly apparent that this statement de- 
scribed Dick's own feelings just then; Jim did 
not attempt to dispute it, and they smoked in 
silence for some time. At last Dick observed 
suddenly, "I think I shall marry and settle down 
somewhere within reach of town, so that I can 
come up two or three days a week, just to look 
after things." 

"And the other three or four days a week you 
will — will what? Without doubt, Dick, things 
have gone much awry with you lately," 

"Have you such an objection to matrimony?" 
Dick asked. 

"For myself, yes," Jim answered. "Nature 
never meant me to marry. For you, no; Na- 
ture never meant so fine a creature to be wasted. 
But take care you get the right — What was 
that? A shot, surely." 

Both men listened intently, but all was silent 
now. The report which had startled the still- 
ness had died away so entirely that it seemed 
hard to believe it had ever been. Without, the 
court was empty as usual; the nearest streets, 
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it being Sunday night, were free of traffic; 
all was completely quiet. 

"A row of some kind," Orplngham said at 
last. 

"Yes; it sounded close though," Jim an- 
swered ; "almost as if It had been fired in the 
house over the way- It could not have been, 
you know, could it?" 

"What, the House of Dreams? No. Who 
could have fired it there?" 

"Not old Steele," Jim said with decision. 
"I should not think his hand was steady enough, 
besides it is not probable that he would have 
firearms about." 

"And the Lady would not be likely to do such 
a thing," Dick added. 

"She would be likely to do whatever needed 
doing," Jim said soberly; then, after a pause, 
he asked, "Shall we go out and see if the house 
seems quiet?" 

Dick agreed, and they went out together. 
They examined the house from as many sides 
as they could. All was quiet, all as usual ; the 
dark windows looked blankly out, a complete 
and entire stillness reigned, befitting the lateness 
of the hour. It was near midnight. 

"Evidently it was not here," Tancreed said 
at last, "and it would be useless to look farther 
afield. I expect I shall hear about it in the 
morning." 

And he did, in the grey chill of dawn, when 
some one called him up for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HOUSE OF DREAUS 

CLANG! the heavy door had slipped from 
her grasp. Usually she closed it carefully, 
but to-day it slipped, and the sound reverberated 
dully through the house. Twelve years she 
had lived there, twelve long, haunted years. 
Seldom had the silence been broken like this; 
yet no one seemed to resent it, no one to notice 
it, so she passed on up the broad stairs. Fine 
stairs they were, that never creaked beneath the 
tread, though many feet had gone that way 
since the first powdered madame had tripped 
up on high, red heels. Shades of the powdered 
madames still lingered in the dark comers to 
old Martha. She had come from her kitchen 
to see what the noise might mean, and now 
she stood looking up the stairs after Agnes, 
looking with the old expression of perplexity 
and wonder on her face. She, too, had lived 
there twelve years, but it was all perplexity 
and wonder to her, 

"She was but eleven when we all came here," 
she used to mutter over her brown teapot, "but 
she has ever been the same." 

And her confidante, little Mrs. Doole, an- 
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swered as she had often answered before — "Has 
she ?" 

Mrs. Doole was very gentle and very little, 
and now surely, too, she must be very old, for 
it was many years ago that some one out of 
charity had given her and her husband a room 
at the top of the big warehouse next door. 
They were put there and their pittance paid 
them for some nominal work, because they were 
then too old for actual work, and they had 
lived there ever since — two little grey people, 
careful of speech and blameless of life. Often 
of a Sunday they slipped in, as now, to talk to 
Martha, for there was no danger of the ter- 
rible one (by whom was meant old Steele), and 
Agnes, the Lady of Dreams, raised no objection. 
It was of her they spoke now, Mr. Doole say- 
ing — ^pronouncing each word carefully and 
slowly — "I see no reason why she should not be 
as she is, she is quiet and busies herself with her 
own business. She attends service on the Sab- 
bath when she can, goes out but seldom, and 
has nowt to say to any one; it seems to me she 
is as she should be." 

"But she has always been the same,)' Martha 
persisted. "She was a bit of a child when she 
came here, but she was just the same — as still 
as the dead, with her great eyes all a-dream." 

The Dooles had heard this before, but in lives 
where little happens old tales bear re-telling, 
and they were content to hear it again. 

"It's strange to me she's not afeared o' him," 
Mrs. Doole said. 
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"Strange or no, she is not, nor never has 
been, no more than her mother was before her. 
Her mother, as you may call to mind, was his 
youngest sister, half-sister some say, anyway she 
was wonderful fond o' him. He was good to 
her, too, when her husband died and left her 
without a penny, and a baby coming into the 
bargain." 

"It's what I always say," Mr. Doole remarked 
here; "the Lord Almighty never made anything 
that was without a mite of good in it." 

"Maybe," old Martha returned; "but what I 
always says is, blessin's and curses are alike in 
comin' home to roost, and if for once he did a 
blessin' it's come home to 'im; both of 'em, 
mother and daughter, stood by 'im as no one 
else would. Mother first; it wasn't so bad in 
her time, and when she was dying nothing 
would do but the girl must promise to take her 
place." 

"Dear, dear, dear! An' she's kept the prom- 
ise rarely." Mrs. Doole made this comment 
softly, and Martha went on, "She has and it's not 
been too easy neither, at least for some it would 
not ha' been. For her — she's not afraid o' him, 
not even in the worst fits. You see, she was 
bom to it one might say, for it was him havin' 
a fit of some kind that frightened her mother 
so. No one knew what happened quite; she 
wouldn't say when they brought her round ; she 
just lay and shivered, and the baby was bom 
that night. Sometimes I've thought it was that 
as made Miss Agnes like she is, that and the 
31 
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way she's lived under the shadder of his drink 
and devilry- It might well be; she kind o' 
seems as if she hadn't woke up, as if she weren't 
all there; not as you would say imbecile or silly, 
but just a little bit queer — touched," 

"Poor young woman, a terrible trouble for 
her, and yet we must think it a visitation from 
the Lord, for whose sin it is beyond us to say. 
It is not for me to judge in such matters, yet 
I wonder they don't put him away, the poor 
gentleman upstairs; he's quite lost his senses 
now, I suppose? It would be better for her if 
they did." 

"I don't know as it would," Martha said. 
"I can't fancy her anywhere but here, doin' any- 
thing but what she's done all these years. But 
as for puttin' away, who's goin' to pay ? 
They've no money for it, and she'd never let 
him go to a pauper 'sylum. Still, I shouldn't 
wonder if even she had to give it up soon; any 
one but her 'd 'a given it up long ago. He's 
been terrible of late; she hasn't been out o' the 
house since Wednesday; she couldn't ha' gone 
to-night if she hadn't given him something — 
opium, I suppose. But, dear Lord! I wish she 
hadn't gone!" 

"Why?" Mr. Doole asked. "Why not, has 
he been so terrible bad?" 

"Oh, yes, bad — ^very bad ; it's a worse attack 
he's got this time than last, and that was but 
a little while ago, too. But it isn't that — I 
hardly like to teli you — " and indeed she did 
not in case they should be afraid to come and 
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spend the evenings with her. But they pressed 
her, and she longed to relieve her mind to some 
one, so at last she went on : "This evening, just 
afore you came in, I was upstairs when I made 
certain I heard some one in Miss Agnes's room. 
At first I thought she must ha' come out o' 
church early and let herself in without me 
hearin' her; but it didn't seem Hkely somehow, 
so I just took a peep at the crack o' the door. 
That door never keeps shut, you know, unless 
you take and bolt it outright. And what do 
you think I saw? Him! Yes, him standin' 
there muddlin' about with the things on her 
shelf!" 

"Him!" Mrs, Doole exclaimed, glancing fear- 
fully over her shoulder, and Mr. Doole said, "I 
thought you said he couldn't walk — that the 
Lord had smitten him in the legs for his 
iniquity?" 

"Well, so I thought," Martha answered, "and 
so Miss Agnes thought. She'll be surprised 
when I tell her about it, but it was him sure 
enough. He must ha' crept down somehow, for 
I declare to gracious I saw him. It's nice and 
frightened I shall be o' going upstairs now; be- 
fore this I often daresn't hardly go upstairs to 
bed on account o' goin' near that door!" 

It was not often Martha relieved her mind 
by so full a confidence. Mr. and Mrs. Doole 
looked at each other and sighed before Mr. 
Doole launched forth on his favourite subject — 
the great and growing evils oi drunkenness. 

And the unholy brooding stillness of the 
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house settled low down on them, gathered round 
them, seemed to enfold them even here in the 
kitchen, where there was some look of life and 
homeliness. But in the rest of the house, in 
the old panelled rooms the solitude was as the 
solitude of the grave; the very air seemed to 
hang stagnant. And Agnes Dormer moved 
through them slowly — dream-like, Tancreed 
would have said — often herself supplying a 
figure in the endless swaying phantasmagoria 
which peopled old Steele's brain. 

Steele was dying, though it would be weeks, 
perhaps months, before he was dead. It was 
not a nice death nor an easy one; it was slow, 
too, the work of years, just retribution — "the 
wages of sin are death." Wages paid slowly 
but paid fully to Steele, not the easier to bear 
for that, either for him or for the girl who had 
lived with it all so many years. Not that she 
thought of the hardness; she accepted it pas- 
sively, she seemed always passive. She was 
passive to-night as she watched the old man 
cowering in his big chair by the fire. He cow- 
ered ever by the fire ; beds and doctors alike he 
abhorred, would have none of. He would sit 
thus, she knew, till sleep overpowered him in 
the small hours of the morning, and then she 
could slip away and rest. Sometimes for days 
these pauses were all the rest she had; some- 
times, as to-night, he took the opium pilules 
and she was free awhile. 

And so they sat in the silence that hangs over 

part of London on Sunday night, a great silence 

3* 
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which makes the thousands of souls in the 
streets all round seem so very far away. But 
by-and-bye the silence was broken; Steele 
moved in his chair muttering, then ordered the 
lights put out. Agnes obeyed; it was the usual 
prelude ; for more nights than she could remem- 
ber she had sat tn the firelight while the evil 
fancies of this disordered brain crept round her. 
She was not afraid — she understood; besides, it 
was all part of her life, as the rain and the stars 
were. Sometimes the delusions were her delu- 
sions, too; sometimes when the delirium was 
greatest she, in ima^nation, shared it, even 
while by her presence she soothed it; it may 
have been sharing it that helped her to soothe it 
To-night it was all as usual ; the mutterings 
she knew so well, the sudden starts and impre- 
cations, the low, rapid communings with women 
of the past — women dead long ago, though she 
felt the touch of their rustling finery, heard the 
echo of their laughter in the firelit gloom. She 
could not choose but hear, for he heard them, 
and what he heard and saw that she heard and 
saw with him. She knew each separate horror, 
each haunting, creeping phantom as a familiar 
thing; how could she fail to know since night 
by night they were her company? To-night 
they were all here, all as ever, perhaps a little 
more fearsome, a little more swift in their cease- 
less change, but familiar to her as her own hand. 
A dozen times she was called to drive away 
some fell thing, a dozen times she moved to let 
some phantom pass, a dozen times came the 
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quick cry and oath because some creature, de- 
lirium born, escaped her. 

And so the hours drew slowly on, sometimes 
in muttered communings, sometimes in frantic 
dehrium, sometimes in pauses of complete con- 
sciousness. Toward midnight the intervals be- 
came longer and longer, until at last sanity was 
restored. But even then the girl did not like 
to go; it hardly seemed safe to leave; she would 
slip away in the small hours of the morning 
when he slept So she sat still, and he sat 
watching her with a new wolfish hatred in his 
eyes — ^the hatred she had seen growing of late. 
"He is not quite himself yet," she thought, as 
she noted it. But his words were proof to the 
contrary. "Light the lamps," he said. 

She lighted them, thinking, "Surely I was 
wrong; he must be himself." 

Yet when he spoke again it seemed that the 
delirium must be back, for he exclaimed, "There 
is something by the window, low down; go 
and look." 

She obeyed, and it was while she stooped that 
there crashed through the house a report which 
sent the echoes crying to the comers of the dim 
old rooms. 

"Oh, what is it? What is it?" Mrs. Doole 
whispered fearfully to her husband, as they lay 
in bed in the warehouse close by. And Martha, 
in her bed in the House of Dreams, lay still 
asking herself, "What is it?" and hearing in 
reply nothing but the loud, laboured beating of 
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her own heart. But Agnes did not ask, for she 
knew ; to her question and answer were as one. 
To her with the report had come the burning, 
intolerable pain, the agony that somehow 
blinded and stupefied her, and yet by some 
merciful chance did not take all her senses from 
her. 

She straightened herself and walked to the 
door, slowly, carefully. It seemed a long way — 
a very long way ; she had no idea it was so far ; 
she began to wonder if she should ever get 
there, she was so tired. The floor, too, rose up in 
front of her strangely; it was all uphill, and the 
difficulty was that she had to look backwards, 
always to look back at the little, evil figure by 
the fire, the man she had served and loved. 
She did not know why she had to look, she could 
not remember ; she only knew she had to, some- 
thing would happen if she did not. So she 
looked and he crouched, hatred and fear in his 
eyes, something grasped useless in his nervous 
hand. But she could hardly see, her sight was 
getting dim; it did not matter now, here was 
the door — the handle ? Oh, yes, her hand 
was on it, but she had not known it, how silly I 
Open now; the air outside was much cooler, 
smelling of the familiar smell — old, old wood, 
dry as tinder. She pulled the door to; she felt 
better, a trifle less tired; the air had refreshed 
her. She could turn the key in the lock now; 
she had meant to do it, though she could not 
remember the why of that either. But she 
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tamed it, and then somehow the big darkness 
all round came very close to her, and tightened 
her chest so that the breath would hardly come, 
and surged in her ears like the waves on the 
shore, and she slipped down two steps that were 
below the door and lay quite still. 
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DAY had almost come; the roofs were show- 
ing wet and purplish against the lessenii^ 
darkness of the sky. In the street, Martha no- 
ticed, as she crossed it, one could see distinctly 
the scraps of straw which had blown in yester- 
day. There were straws right against Tan- 
creed's door, none by the house from which 
Martha had just emerged — the house opposite — 
or was it that denser shadows hid them? There 
were always shadows there, always shadows; 
she glanced back and shivered as she rang the 
night bell. 

It was the sound of the bell that aroused Tan- 
creed in the dawn of that Monday. He did not 
trouble to wonder who wanted him ; he regarded 
most speculation as a waste of brain energy; he 
just tumbled into some clothes and went to see. 
He did not know the old woman who was wait- 
ing for him. Some people find the old women 
of that class very much alike, but Tancreed 
would certainly have recognised any one of 
them with whom he might have had dealings 
before. 
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"Oh, if you please, sir," she began, in haste, 
"can you come over the way quick ?" 

"Certainly; is Mrs. Doole ill?" 

"No, oh, no; it's not there at all; over the 
way, at Mr. Steele's house," 

"Oh," Tancreed said oddly; then, remember- 
ing the shot he and Orpingham had heard, 
asked, "What is the matter?" 

"Miss Agnes has been hurt." 

"Shot?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

So it was she who was hurt — the Lady of 
Dreams. He wondered how much — he won- 
dered several things as he crossed the street and 
waited while Martha opened the door and let 
them in. 

How close the house smelt, close and shut up 
as if it slept, or even almost as if it were dead, 
so stagnant and heavy was the air. The old 
woman led him up the stairs, stairs that were 
like his own, opened the door of a big room, 
like his own, too — all boarded in Httle panels 
and painted some pale, indefinite colour. She 
set down the candle she had brought and left 
him. Faint streaks of daylight already filtered 
through the chinks of the shutters; the two 
lights together illumined very little, only cast a 
grotesque complexity of shadows. Still, in the 
immediate vicinity of the candle he saw several 
things — a carpet worn threadbare, curtains 
dropping from their fastenings, grim old fur- 
niture very ghostly in the wan light, and di- 
rectly above the candle one picture that arrested 
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his attention : grey sky and grey, tumbling sea, 
not very wonderfully painted, but beautiful for 
all that. To him it seemed strangely incon- 
gruous 'in that place with its su^;estion of 
breezy, refreshing loneliness. He was still look- 
ing at it when the door was pushed open and' 
Agnes came in. 

She was very white and quiet, and without 
asking any questions he led her to a seat. Then 
he sent Martha, who had followed the girl, for 
more light, for water, for other things he 
wanted. Afterward he examined the injured 
arm and bound it up, and when all was finished 
administered brandy. Agnes had fallen in with 
his humour readily, obeying him without ques- 
tion or comment; now, however, she spoke, 
looking up at him curiously, "You have not 
asked me anything about it," she said. 

"No; I thought you would tell me all you 
wanted me to know." And Tancreed busied 
himself putting things together. He felt as if 
he had known her long ago, perhaps in some 
previous life; there was no need of words be- 
tween them ; certainly he did not dream of ask- 
ing her anything. 

"You are very kind," she said, accepting him 
even as he accepted her; "very kind. I did not 
mean Martha to fetch you, but I am glad she 
did. I sent her for linen and things, meaning 
to do without any one, but she went for you 
when I thought she had only gone downstairs. 
You see, I was afraid you would ask me ques- 
tions; thank you so much for not doing so." 
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Then, suddenly changing her mind, she went 
on, "I think I will tell you. He shot me; I 
suppose you thought that, did you not?" 

"I don't know him; I only know he is not 
always quite himself." 

Tancreed spoke very gently, and the girl's 
lips quivered a little as she answered with a 
new eagerness in her even voice: "That is it; 
he is not always himself; he has terrible delir- 
ium sometimes, and last night he shot me." 

"How did he get the pistol?" 

"I don't know, unless — there was a pistol 
in my room; it used to belong to my father, 
who was a soldier. It was on a shelf on the 
top of a box, and there were a few old car- 
tridges in the box, Martha told me just before 
she went for you that she saw him in the room 
during the evening. I did not know he could 
walk so far; he has not done it for months." 

"You think he took it then?" Tancreed 
asked. 

"I do not know how else he could have 
got it" 

"We will send Martha to see if it is there 
now." 

Martha was duly sent, and brought back 
word that the pistol was missing from its place. 

"Thank you," Tancreed said, receiving the 
message at the door. He put out the lights as 
he turned to the room. Outside it was now 
quite daylight, and before Agnes was aware of 
it he had unfastened the shutters and was push- 
ing them back on their rusty hinges. 
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"Oh!" she exclaimed, when she saw him, 
"uncle does not like them opened; we live in 
the other part of the house." 

"Do you never open them?" Tancreed asked, 
pausing with them half back and the grey, even 
light streaming over his tall figure. 

"No, I have not opened them for years." 

"But I have opened them for you now," he 
answered, pushing them against the wall. "I 
have let the light in; believe me, light is just 
the best and most wholesome thing in the 
world." He came down the room to her with 
his odd, attractive smile. "Now, go to bed," 
he said ; "there is nothing left to do." 

"Go to bed? I can't; it is out of the 
question," 

"To do anything else is out of the question." 

She looked at him in surprise; indeed he 
himself was surprised that he should speak so 
to the Lady of Dreams. Perhaps if she had 
remained just the Lady of Dreams he would 
not have spoken so, but the look of sleep had 
momentarily gone from the earnest eyes; she 
had turned to him a face so eager, so child- 
like when he took upon himself to let the light 
in for her. He felt that in that other life when 
he must have known her, he had taken care of 
her like an elder brother, as well as respected 
her with the large, vague respect he now had. 
"But who is going to look after things?" she 
protested. 

"I am." 

"You? He won't see you; he would not let 
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you go near him; besides, you have your own 
work to do." 

"I know that," Tancreed said, arranging his 
plans as he spoke, "but I can manage. I shall 
go on with my work more or less, getting a 
colleague from near the market to relieve me 
of some of it; I have done the same for him 
before, and I know he will do it for me now. 
Then I shall have a lot of spare time on my 
hands, which will be at your service. I almost 
think, with your permission, I will make my 
headquarters here. As for Mr. Steele not see- 
ing me, T must try to induce him. I shall not 
tell him I am a doctor; in fact, we will ignore 
this whole episode; I can He like a Trojan," 

"You must not do it," she said, and her voice 
was even now, and the old look was back in 
her eyes; "indeed you must not He has the 
pistol, remember. Besides, why should you 
give all that time and trouble to us?" 

"I am not giving time and trouble exactly. 
You don't understand ; it is just my usual work 
— work and pleasure all in one Life would 
be a very dismal,, empty affair to me if I had 
not this sort of thing to do; it is all in the 
day's work to me," 

"But this is not ordinary work," she pro- 
tested ; "besides, we are perfect strangers." 

But he set her objections aside, and, calling 
Martha, told her to see her mistress to bed 
at once. 

This arrangement of his own making did not 
strike Jim as at all peculiar. It was so ob- 
viously the only thing to be done; no attain- 
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able outside help would be of the least use; in 
fact, nothing that he could think of at all met 
the exigencies of the case, and that was suffi- 
cient reason in his eyes. So during the day 
he made what arrangements he thought neces- 
sary, and, having established fairly friendly re- 
lations with old Steele, he prepared to go into 
residence in the House of Dreams that evening. 

Just before he started across the court Dick 
Orpingham came in to see him, and so heard 
all about the plan. He listened in silence to 
Jim's narrative and arrangements. 

"What's the matter now?" Jim asked. 

"Oh, nothing. I might have known you 
would go to the rescue of that distressed damsel 
sooner or later." 

"She is my patient, Dicky," Tancreed said 
tolerantly. "I am bound to keep her quiet for 
a few days, and there isn't any other way — 
you would have done the same yourself." 

"For the Lady of Dreams — perhaps, yes," 
Orpingham said slowly. 

"Not for her especially; for any one who 
needed it." 

"Any woman," Dick corrected. 

"Woman has nothing to do with it" 

"Woman has everything to do with it, and 
that it should be this woman is a good deal to 
you. I don't mean that you would not do crazy 
things for other people; you would, but you 
prefer doing them for her." 

"You don't know anything about it," Jim 
said, feeling unreasonably annoyed. 

"I know that you are a man much as I am. 
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that this girl has a singular attraction, that it 
would be easier to look after a drunken rela- 
tive for her than, say, for some lively factory 
hand, also that- it would be less discreet." 

"What do you mean?" Jim's manner sug- 
gested that there was a stcwm brewing. 

"Nothing, except that it is a queer thing for 
you to go there, and you would know it if you 
had ever lived out of your own corner." 

"If the penalty for living out of my own cor- 
ner is having r^ard for that kind of thir^, then 
I am in no hurry to move. And I rather rec- 
ommend you to retire into your comer or any 
one else's that you particularly fancy until you 
have learned that all the world can't be run 
on the rules of select suburban society." 

After this admonition Dick departed, feeling 
naturally somewhat annoyed. It is true Tan- 
creed was his senior by some eight or ten years, 
true that when he first came to town, a boy 
under his father's protection, he found this man, 
in spite of his youth, already his father's es- 
teemed friend. True that for all the long, slow 
years which had elapsed, the growth, develop- 
ment, and possession of this friendship had been 
the one lasting, satisfying affection of his life. 
But Tancreed had no right to speak as he had ; 
it was both in bad taste and untrue, also some- 
thing of a liberty. So Dick went away think- 
ing Tancreed absurdly infatuated about the 
Lady of Dreams. And Tancreed, after giving 
some final instructions, also went out, but in- 
stead of going straight to his self-imposed task 
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he followed his friend. He knew every street 
and alley of the city and its environs ; few men 
knew them as he did, and it was an easy matter 
for him to catch up with Dick. And Dick, being 
by this time lost in a business speculation, did 
not perceive Jim until he came level with him, 
saying, "It has occurred to me that the Lady 
of Dreams has got in my head to-night." 

"The same did occur to me," Dick answered. 

"Then I suppose it was correct." 

Dick knew Tancreed's ways well by this time, 
but he could not help exclaiming, "What an 
old idiot you are, Jim, to come after me to 
'make it up,' like a girl !" 

Jim laughed. "And what an idiot you are 
to 'make it up' with me, as you would if I were 
a girl!" 

They walked down the street together ; Tan- 
creed said he would go to the end of it and then 
turn off and go back another way. But before 
they had reached the end some one stopped 
them. It was a narrow street, the buildings 
high on either side, so that in the moonless 
night it was dark; only on the left, where an 
old church was huddled in among the ware- 
houses, some little light came slanting — enough 
to make the roof and gargoyles black silhouettes 
against the sky. There was a lamp at the end 
of the street, but here there was nothing but the 
faint starlight, and neither Dick nor Tancreed 
noticed particularly the figure leaning against 
the wall until they were close to it, when it 
made a step forward, muttering something. 
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Dick's hand went to his pocket; he was gener- 
ous, and the beggar was a woman, old and poor. 

"Here you are," he said, holding out a coin. 
Now, Dick's voice was one of his marked char- 
acteristics ; it was as attractive as his face, and 
more singular, being soft, low, and expressive. 
It seemed to arrest the woman's attention; she 
drew back as he spoke, then leaned forward 
and peered up at him curiously. Dick did not 
notice the movement, but still held the coin. 
"Are you going to take it?" he asked. 

She took it and the hand of the giver at the 
same time, pressing and kissing it with the de- 
monstrative gratitude more often found in Jew 
than Gentile Londoners. Much embarrassed, 
Dick tried to free himself, but found he was 
held so fast that until he had given a sharp jerk 
he could not get away. Even then she fol- 
lowed them down the street, blessing him the 
while. By the time they had reached the lamp 
she was almost level with them again. Dick 
turned round. "Look here," he said, "I don't 
like this; I'll give you half a crown if you will 
be off and say the blessings by yourself." 

Instantly the woman seized his hand again; 
he pulled it away with a feeling of repulsion he 
had not experienced when he had only seen her 
in the semi-darkness. "No," he exclaimed, 
"that is what I object to most of all; I won't 
have it," 

"That's right, don't yer," she answered. 
"Don't yer never let yer 'ands get into bad 
company. 'Ands do the mischief ; faces change 
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— 'ands, never. Lord ! I'd pick yer out a 'and 
in a score ! And voices ! They're the devil now I 
They don't die out, not in one generation, nor 
two even I" 

They were standing together under the lamp 
as she spoke thickly, insinuatingly. Dick 
thought he had never seen so repulsive a speci- 
men o£ slum life; he drew back from her in- 
stinctively, and Tancreed, who was behind him, 
stepped forward. 

"Let me see you home," he said, laying a 
gentle hand on the woman's arm. , 

She resented it ; her interest was -evidently in 
the handsomer man. "Home I" she exclaimed ; 
"what sort o' home d' yer think I've got?" 

"I suppose you usually go to one of the lodg- 
ii^ houses in Dorset Street or Watton Street, 
or perhaps farther citywards, more Drury Lane 
way; I have never seen you about in my part. 
Come, I am going myself, let me take you ; you 
are hardly fit to be out alone to-night." 

"I am as fit as I ever shall be in this 

world; there's nothing the matter with me but 
what's the matter with plenty others; who's to 
blame for that, I'd like to know ?" 

"I was not thinking of blame," Tancreed 
said, as he led her away. 

Dick watched him with almost a shudder; 
how could he do it? It was no business of his, 
the woman was not in absolute need of help; 
why should he mix himself up with anything of 
the sort? He had not even the inducement of 
religious motives. Indeed, of Jim's religion he 
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knew nothing; he might not have one, or he 
might have been a fire-worshipper or an idol- 
ater, anything was possible with his whimsical, 
irrational mind and abnormal powers of belief. 
Dick himself had had the religious training of 
the average Englishman, and in the average 
manner had assimilated that training with the 
consequence that he had the usual contempt for 
ceremonial religion and ignorance of any other. 
To his credit it may be said that had he found 
Tancreed conscientiously worshipping idols he 
would still have felt some respect for him, 
knowing that the man must possess, apart from 
a flaw in his reason, the godlike gift of faith. 
But then Dick had the saving grace of an imagi- 
nation and a turn for original thought ; all the 
training in the world could not destroy these. 
On that particular night he could think of 
no reason why Jim should trouble about the 
woman. As it happened, Jim was not able to 
trouble much, for his companion refused to ac- 
company him any great distance. He tried to 
persuade her, he used all the arts he knew, all 
the ways a varied experience had taught him, 
but it was of no avail. For the length of two 
streets she came, farther she was determined 
not to have his company. Jim hesitated; he 
thought of the house where he was already 
overdue; Agnes, all anxiety, would be strain- 
ing her ears for his coming; old Steele would 
now be in a state demanding some one's atten- 
tion, and there was no one to give it — no one 
till he arrived. He would like to have taken 
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the woman to some lodging that he knew, but 
if he did he was not at all sure she would 
stop there, and since she flatly declined to have 
anything more to do with him he gave up the 
attempt and made the best of his way to the 
House of Dreams. 
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CHAPTER V 
URS. potter's room. 

THERE were four women in Mrs. Potter's 
room that raw March afternoon — ^three 
older ones who sat huddled over the fire, one 
some years younger, and a fifth who slept on 
the bed. Mrs. Potter herself was out, but that 
made no difference to her friends; their visits 
to her were not of a purely social order, and in 
the absence of their hostess they drew closer to 
her .fire and stirred it as if they had some right 
to do so. 

"I shall 'ave to go inter the 'firmary, that's 
the end o' the matter." 

It was Mrs. Pratt who made this announce- 
ment from the right side of the fireplace, where 
she sat and shivered. Her neighbour, a red- 
faced woman in a green petticoat, ceased drying 
her shoes for a moment and expressed herself 
shocked, 

"What, my dear," she said, "and the warm 
weather comin' ! At least, please Gord, it will 
come some day — and I'm sure it 'ad need! 
You'd much better 'old on a bit, Mrs, Pratt, 
you really 'ad, 'adn't she, now?" 

And she turned to old Betsy as she spoke. 
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Betsy's experience was wide, and her opinion 
worth having. 

The woman on the bed stirred uneasily. Her 
face was so buried in her shawl that it would 
have been impossible to see who she was even 
if the dirty window had let in much more of 
the grey daylight than it did. 

Betsy glanced in her direction before she 
answered. 

"I shouldn't go if it was me," she said ; "least- 
ways not unless I was druv to it. An' yet I 
dunno, there's near three months afore the sum- 
mer — ^three months o' this cold. 'Ow's a 

body ter keep alive? I tell yer the cold in my 
vitals is beyond belief; Gord only knows what 
my pore stomach is." 

Mrs. Pratt groaned and cowered closer to the 
fire, swaying a little as she did so. She had 
little belief that God or any one else knew how 
she felt, and little care that they should know. 
The others, not in such present pain, fell, like 
the majority of old women, no matter what 
their class, to discussing with interest their in- 
ternal sensations. By-and-bye, while they were 
so engaged, there came a rap on the door. 
Betsy called, "Come in," and a lady in the long 
cloak and close bonnet of a lay sister entered. 
She was tall and slim, rather pretty, and still 
quite young. She glanced round her as she 
came in, but she did not seem afraid of her com- 
pany. It is true Marlows Rents were not 
within the visitable pale, the ever-changing in- , 
habitants were of the kind which up to the pres- 
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ent the church people had found few effective 
ways of reaching; nevertheless, the girl knew 
the bonnet and cloak were a passport anywhere ; 
moreover, she believed in her right to come. 
- "Does Mrs. Potter live here?" she asked. 

"Yes, my dear, but she's out now; p'raps 
you'd like to leave a message?" 

It was old Betsy who answered in her oily 
whine. The woman on the bed was awake 
now; she rolled half over and lay regarding 
the intruder with dark, fierce eyes. There had 
been a strong smell of gin before this move- 
ment; it was stronger now. Perhaps the girl 
noticed it, but she only answered Betsy briefly, 
"No, thank you, I would rather see her myself ; 
will she be in soon, do you think?" 

Betsy could not say; she might be back 
shortly, or she might not. 

"Are you waiting for her?" And this time 
the lady glanced from one to the other sharply. 

"No, we're not waitin' for 'er," the woman 
on the bed raised herself on her elbow to say, 
"We're 'ere because we choose to be, ter keep 
the fire in if yer like, or ter keep it warm if yer 
like that better, and we can do It without you 
ter 'elp us." 

There was a murmur at this remark, whether 
of dissent or approval the lady could hardly tell ; 
she took no notice of it, for her attention was 
arrested by the youngest of the women. 

"Sophie !" she exclaimed, "is that you ?" 

"Yes, miss," came the answer, and the girl, 

for she was little more, looked a trifle ashamed. 
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"I am so pleased to see you, Sophie." The 
lady as she spoke came across the room with 
outstretched hand ; Sophie took it limply enough. 

"So pleased to see you, though not here" 
— glancing round; "it is a long time since we 
have seen you; we all wondered what had be- 
come of you." 

"Well, yer can stop wond'rin'; yer know 
now" — this came from the bed before Sophie 
could answer. "What's become o' her 's what 
becomes o' most of us at the beginning. Just 
now she 'appens to be keepin' company with 
some as has come rather near th' end — an objec' 
lesson for 'er, you'd call it." 

Again the girl took no notice. "How is your 
baby, Sophie?" she asked. 

"Dead." 

"Oh ! I am so sorry " 

"Well, that's more 'an I am," and Sophie 
looked up for the first time, her manner becom- 
ing defiant. The other woman's words were 
not without effect, and the lady knew it per- 
fectly well. 

"I wish you would come with me," she said. 
"I am going to church now. If you come we 
should have time for a little talk before service ; 
it is nice and warm there." 

Sophie shook her head. 

"You know you are not doing right," the 
other urged. 

"What 'a you got ter do with right?" the 

woman on the bed demanded. "What d'yer 

live on, all you black-coated crows? What'rt 
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you paid for? If everybody did what's right 
where'd you be, I'd like ter know? You're 
paid for lookin' after them as don't do what's 
right; if there weren't none of 'em yer iivin'd 
be gone, yes, and the Hvin' o' many emother. 
Don't yer come over me with any o' yer 'rights' ; 
there's many besides the devil Hves on sin. Git 
out o' this — go on !" 

"Sophie, are you coming?" 

"No, I ain't." 

And the door closed softly on the black cloak. 
The women by the fire drew their chairs close 
again, and she on the bed composed herself 
afresh to sleep. And so till the cold twilight 
without had begun to fall, when yet another rap 
came on the door, and again old Betsy called 
"Come in!" This time it was a man — a tall, 
thin man — who stooped to enter the low door- 
way, and who when he stood in the small room 
somehow did not seem incongruous. Dr. Tan- 
creed never seemed incongruous in his patients' 
rooms, and though these women were not his 
patients he did not seem incongruous here. 

"Mrs. Potter not in?" he said, sitting down 
on the foot of the bed. 

"No, doctor, that she ain't," Betsy said; 
"come up to the fire, won't yer? She'll be in 
soon. Sophie'll run and fetch 'er, if yer like." 

"Thank you. Who have we got on the bed ; 
any one ill ?" 

"No, oh, no; it's only Sail, a lady friend o' 
Mrs, Potter's." 

Sail sat up, and Tancreed, turning on this 
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introduction, said, "Don't bother about Mrs, 
Potter, Sophie; it doesn't matter if I don't see 
her this afternoon." And it did not matter, for 
the woman concerning whom he wished to see 
Mrs. Potter was on the bed now. 

"How are you, Sail?" he asked. "It is a 
long time since we met." 

"Don't remember to 've set eyes on yer afore." 

"Don't remember me. Sail? It's years ago 
certainly, but I hardly expected you to quite 
forget. Your cheek is hurt, isn't it? Let me 
look at it." 

"Let 'im look at it, Sail," Betsy advised. "I 
don't suppose she knows yer, doctor; she don't 
berlong to these parts" — this in an aside to Tan- 
creed. Then, turning to the woman again, 
"He's the doctor — Dr. Tancreed; he's all right 
enough." 

"Tancreed?" Sail repeated, "Tancreed?" and 
she leaned forward and looked into his face as 
he sat near her on the foot of the bed. "Lord !" 
she exclaimed. "To think o' me not knowin' 
you ! Lord, Lord !" 

"One does forget sometimes," Tancreed said. 
"I am glad you remember me now; I have 
looked for you a great many times ; I began to 
think you must be dead," 

"Dead? No, I ain't dead — ain't likely to be, 
more's the pity! What did yer want me for? 
I ain't in such request nowadays; t' ain't every 
day in the week a gentleman wants me." 

Here Betsy thought fit to make an apology. 
"Don't you mind 'er, doctor ; she's been on the 
booze and she ain't slep' it off yet." 
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"On the booze yersel', yer chatterin' ole fool ! 
D'ye think it takes me three weeks to sleep off 
the thimbleful o' gin I can get these times ?" 

Betsy had an answer ready ; she was not usu- 
ally deficient in that particular, but Sail was 
her match, and when her turn came her reply 
was final, for without giving the elder woman 
time for another speech she turned to the doc- 
tor. '"Ow about 'im?" she asked; "I s'pose 'e 
set yer to look for me," 

"That is one reason why I wanted to see you, 
certainly" — "Betsy" — as the abused one here 
broke in — "put it off till another time ; I want 
to talk to Sail while I'm here. You can talk 
when I have gone ; to oblige me you might post- 
pone it a little while." 

Betsy, after sundry protestations, subsided to 
merely muttered wrath, and Tancreed, turn- 
ing to the other woman, went on, "What I 
wanted to tell you is that he is dead — he died 
a good many years ago." 

Sail did not seem much moved. "Dead?" 
she said. "Dead, buried, tombstone on top, 
grand funeral, wife cryin'; good 'usban', good 
father, good man, that's the way with them all. 
Don't see what it matters to me." 

"He left something with me for you." 

"Oh, did 'e?" suddenly becoming more inter- 
ested, then glancing at the other occupants of 
the room. "Not much, I s'pose; a little keep- 
sake, just a trifle, it wouldn't be much for the 
likes o' me." 

"If you come to rae to-morrow evening I 
will give it to you." 
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Tancreed did not think it necessary to gratify 
the evident curiosity of the listeners. 

"Some one left yer a legacy, Sail?" Betsy 
said. "Lord! ter think o' that now!" 

"I'll be bound it's a big one," came another 
voice from the shadows of the darkening room, 
and even Mrs, Pratt left off her moaning to 
say, "You're lucky. Sail, that's what you are; 
every one's lucky but me." 

"What's the matter with you, Mrs. Pratt?" 
Tancreed asked. "In trouble again?" 

"Yes, that I am; it's the 'firmary this time, 
I know." 

"Let us hear all about it," Tancreed said; 
and he heard, prescribed, and ordered her to 
come or send for some medicine. Then he got 
up to go, repeating his injunctions to Sail as he 
said good-bye. Sophie had been quiet during 
the visit; now, when he shook hands with her, 
he said, "Ah, Sophie, I want you; I meant to 
look you up the day before yesterday. I have 
a job I want you to do." 

And he took Sophie with him, leaving the 
others to poke the fire into a blaze and en- 
deavour by their united persuasions to induce 
Sail to tell them a little about her prospective 
legacy and him who left it to her. 

It was very nearly dark when Tancreed en- 
tered the House of Dreams. There was no 
lamp in the hall or on the stairs, but by this 
time that did not inconvenience him ; he found 
his way up to old Steele's room easily. It was 
quite dark when he came down again; he had 
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to feel for the handle before he could let him- 
self into the drawit^-room, the room to which 
Martha had taken him when he first came in 
the dawn. 

There was no lamp here either, only the fire- 
light, and down by the fire, on the comer of the 
fender, was Agnes. She was allowed about 
the house now, but as yet Tancreed had not 
permitted her to resume her attendance on her 
uncle As she sat down there on the rug lost 
in thought, the grave childishness of her face 
was very apparent; she looked younger even 
than that day when she had passed Tancreed in 
Watton Street. She rose as he entered, and 
went to the tea table; afterward she took her 
own cup back to the hearth-rug. 

"Are you very tired?" she asked. He was 
sitting in a low chair opposite her now. 

"No, not a bit, and if I were it would not 
matter; this," glancing round, "would cure all 
the tiredness in the world." 

Then there was silence awhile, a pleasant 
silence during which he looked at her and she 
looked at the fire, and the kettle sang melodi- 
ously between them, for according to a custom 
older than spirit-stoves a little black kettle stood 
on the high hob. 

At last Agnes spoke. "What have you been 
doing?" she asked. "Something that has wor- 
ried you?" 

"How do you know ?" he answered her. 
"You are a witch, my Lady of Dreams." 

She smiled a little ; she liked to he called the 
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Lady of Dreams. She did not resent the fa- 
miliarity ; in fact, it was not familiarity — it was 
just Tancreed. 

"I'm not a witch," she said; "I camiot even 
tell what has worried you; I only know that 
something has." 

"Yes, something has, you are right; a great, 
big evil that I cannot put straight — that no one 
can put straight. It's a crooked old world," 

"I suppose it is. I never thought much 
about it before. Isn't it strange ? I don't 
think I thought about anything ; I wonder what 
I did with my mind; I just lived straight on." 

"That is the best way to live," Tancreed as- 
sured her. "What is the good of asking how 
and why; it is not worth while when there is 
such a lot to do." 

"You do yourself," she said, "else how is it 
that you trouble about the crookedness of the 
world ?" 

"I don't trouble about the whys and where- 
fores ; I don't even try to cure the crookedness 
at all ; I only do what I can to patch up the 
bad places. How the folks acquired them is 
not my concern. I don't ask and they don't 
always tell, and when they do I am no better 
ofif. I can't solve problems; patching is the 
only work I am equal to," , 

"Did you find a place you could not patch 
to-day?" Agnes asked, as she pulled the kettle 
more on the hob. 

"Yes, a big evil; one that spreads far, that 
may even reach out and touch some one I am 
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very fond of. I don't know what to do; there 
are some people who, for the sake of others at 
least, would be much better out of the world 
than in it." 

"And yet you are always trying to keep them 
in it." 

Tancreed laughed. "That is so," he ad- 
mitted, "If, for instance, my big evil were ill 
I would do my utmost to save her life; I could 
not help it. After all, I did not give her life, 
and certainly she has as much right to live as 
I ; I expect she enjoys it after her fashion even 
now." 

"Does every one enjoy life?" 

"Yes, I expect so, more or less, according to 
their nature; not all the same things, nor all 
the same way. Some people enjoy being drunk, 
and some just being alive. 'Behold how good, 
and pleasant a thing it is to be alive and to 
see the sun,' and if there is no sim, why then 
the grey sky; it is very good and, moreover, 
very cheap." 

Agnes looked curiously at the speaker, in- 
stinctively knowing that he was describing his 
own experience. Before she could say any- 
thing he had deserted the subject for one of 
more gravity. "Now let us talk soberly," he 
said; "I want to speak about you and your 
affairs." 

To which she made answer : 'T am quite well 
now ; that is the first thing to be mentioned in 
connection with me and my affairs." 

"Yes, I know ; and this," with again a glance 
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round which took in the whole firelit room, "this 
has got to come to an end. Now about Mr. 
Steele; it is not safe for you to be with him." 

"What do you mean?" 

"What I say. I am afraid — you know he is 
not himself always, is he ?" 

"No." 

"And when he is not himself he is not an- 
swerable for his actions; he has hurt you once," 

"Yes, but that is only once; he never did it 
before." 

"He might do it again," Tancreed said gen- 
tly. "Let us look matters fairly in the face — 
can you tell me why he shot you? No? ■ Well, 
never mind; perhaps you will believe me when 
I tell you I think he would do it again if he 
could." 

"But he can't; I have locked the pistol up." 

"There are other weapons handy, almost any- 
thing — the poker, for instance, would serve." 

Agnes made no answer. She sat looking at 
the fire awhile. At last she raised her head ; her 
face had the still, dead look it used to wear. 
"What do you suggest?" she asked, in the old 
level tone. 

It went to Tancreed's heart to see the change, 
but he only answered her by another question, 
"Have you no relations who could advise you?" 

"No, none; my father's people, what there 
are of them, have always been ignored by the 
Stecles ; I really know nothing of them, except, 
indeed, that they are mostly dead now. As for 
the Steeles, there are several of them, I think — 
a younger brother of my imcle's I know of for 
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a certainty. But uncle quarrelled with them all 
long ago; I have heard they were scandalised 
at his way of living; anyhow, they are of no 
use. No, I am the only one left since my 
mother died; I must manage for myself as I 
always have done," and she looked up with a 
wan smile; but Tancreed was not satisfied. 

"You will not manage for yourself," he said. 

"What can we do?" she asked, "We cannot 
afford nurses and all that, even if he would have 
them," 

"Is Mr. Steele's brother wealthy?" 

"I don't know; he would not help if he 
were." 

"I shall write to him," Tancreed said, de- 
cidedly. 

"If he won't do anything, what then? You 
won't ask me to send my uncle to an asylum, 
will you? I could not do that — indeed, I 
could not." 

"No; I don't know what we shall do then. 
We had better wait and see." 

"And until then," Agnes said, "matters can 
go on as they used to; I am quite well again, 
I can manage. You do not want me to have 
any one, do you? I shall be very careful — very 
careful, indeed." 

Tancreed looked at the slight figure; how 
could she be careful enough for all emergencies? 

"If you like," she went on, "I will carry the 
pistol with me, if you think it safer," 

"The pistol," he laughed sadly; "and what 
would you do with the pistol ?" 

She did not say; she only repeated, "I will 
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be very careful; I will watch him closely, so 
closely; and you know it won't be for long; 
you will get an answer soon," 

"It wouldn't need to be long," Tancreed said; 
"if it were you could not stand the strain." 

"I have borne the strain for years," she an- 
swered. "It was worse before; I am not alone 
now as I used to be. I shall have you over the 
way; I shall always feel you are quite close; 
I shall depend on you." 

"Yes, depend on me," Tancreed said eagerly. 
He had risen to his feet, and stood looking down 
at her; "depend on me, my poor little Lady of 
Dreams ; I am always your liege man," 

Agnes smiled as she answered, "I shall de- 
pend on you, at least until you get an answer 
and it is all settled. How it will be settled, I 
can't think." 

"Don't think, just wait; and in the mean- 
time I shall come over here as often as I can," 

So they arranged it, and Tancreed, in ful- 
filment of his promise, wrote to Mr. George 
Steele. At the same time when he in the one 
house was writing the letter, Agnes, in the other, 
stood looking at the picture — the picture of grey, 
tiunbling sea that the doctor had noticed the 
morning he first came. She had always liked 
that picture ; she liked it better than ever now, 
for she associated it with him and the light and 
freshness he had brought into her life. He 
had come and, as it were, opened the windows 
and let in the light ; he had gone, and the house 
was very, very still. 
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CHAPTER VI 

AN OLD SIN 

AT a quarter past nine on the appointed even- 
. ing Sail came to the doctor's house in the 
quiet little court. The housekeeper admitted 
her, and took great exception to the fact that 
Tancreed led her to the big, untidy sitting-room. 
Also to the fact that he gave orders that he 
was not to be disturbed for some time. 

When the door was shut Sail came to the 
point without unnecessary waste of words. 
'"Ow much is it?" she demanded. 

"Five pounds," Tancreed answered. 

"No more'n that?" 

"Yes; five pounds in the summer — in fact, 
five pounds to be paid every three months." 

"Are you ter pay it?" 

"Yes." 

Sail regarded him thoughtfully. "'E died 
some while ago, didn't 'e?" she asked. "Yes? 
Well, what's come o' all the back fiye pounds ? 
I ain't 'ad 'em; you 'aven't paid 'em to me — 
what's come o' 'em? I'll be pleased to take 
'em along of this last." 

"That I am afraid you will not be able to do, 
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for I have given them to other women who 
needed help." 

"What, spent my money? You'll just 'ave 
ter made it good, or I'll know the reason why." 

"I will tell you the reason why if you wish," 
Tancreed said. "The money was left by will to 
me 'for charitable purposes' — what purposes 
were not stated. But I had been told privately 
some time before that the legacy, or what part 
of it I thought fit, was really for you, the rest 
to be used as I thought best for the benefit of 
women needing help." 

"Ho! Then it's you as decides 'ow much 
I'm ter 'ave and all the rest, is that it?" 

"That is it. You could not have much more 
than I am offering you; the money would not 
last if you did," 

"You needn't tell me that," Sail retorted. "I 
ain't goin' ter come it over you ; I ain't forgot 
what sort you are; what's said 's said, and 
there's an end. Well, five pounds is better than 
nothing. Rum bloke that; left it all for women, 
'is mind was always runnin' on women!" and 
she laughed. 

"You know why," Tancreed said quietly, 
"you know it was because he was sorry." 

"Sorry ! Good Lord, sorry about me ! Sorry 
enough to pay up in 'ard cash, paying for mtf, 
paying — " Her voice rose with excitement, 
and with excitement gained in clearness, lost 
something of accent till it almost suggested the 
remains of education. "Pasnng for me, p^ng 
for my body and soul, for what I am and what 
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I might 'a' been, for the fii^t step 'e took me, 
and for the rest that's come! Twenty pounds 
a year, a big price to pay for that ! Gord ! Did 
'e die easier for thinkin' of that twenty pounds? 
Paid his debts like a gentleman, his tailor's bill 
and his butcher's bill, and his boy's schooling, 
and a little sum down for a woman's soul ! A 
soul he had had some use for a while ago, and 
though it wasn't any good now, he paid off what 
was owing. If his credit was as good in heaven 
as it was on earth I dare say the Almighty was 
satisfied." 

To all this Tancreed said nothing; to him 
there seemed nothing to say. Sail turned to 
him sharply, "Well," she said, "aren't you goin' 
to stand up for 'im; 'e wasn't all to blame, 
was 'e?" 

"Blame? God only knows who was to 
blame; I don't understand it all, only I am very 
sorry." 

The woman regarded him curiously. "I be- 
lieve you are," she said. "You always were a 
rum un; wrong an' sickness is all one to yer; 
as often as not they're our own fault, but it 
don't matter to you, you set 'em right if you 
can, and anyway you're sorry I It don't bother 
you who I am, nor what I am; you'd set me 
on my legs if you could, and you'd as soon 
shake 'ands with me as with any one else." 

"Of course." 

"Well, I think you're a fool, always did; 
still, I reckon there'd be fewer o' my sort if 
there were more o' youm. All the same, you'd 
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never 'ave a woman fond o' yer, I can tetl ycr 
that You deserve it, I dare say, but you won't 
get it; not good, bad, nor mtddlin', not out an' 
out fond, honest, or t'other thing." 

"Will you take the money?" Tancreed asked, 
ignoring the last remarks. 

"Oh, yes, I'll take it fast enough," 

The doctor opened a drawer to get it ; as he 
did so she asked again, "You don't think 'e 
was to blame?" 

"I do not know. I know he loved you." 

"Loved me! And if I 'adn't gone off with 
t'other feller 'e'd 'ave married me?" 

"I believe so ; I only know what he and you 
told me about it; how should I know anything 
else? I was a boy at school when it all hap- 
pened, but of one thing I am quite sure — he 
loved you." 

She laughed softly. "Loved me," she re- 
peated, "as 'e never did 'is wife. Is the boy 
alive? Yes? Well, then, I believe I saw 'im 
one night a while back; 'andsome chap, 'and- 
somer than 'is father, but same voice, same 
'ands; I was a bit on, but I knew 'im." 

"Sit down," Tancreed said, for his visitor 
had risen to go now that she had her money. 
She obeyed him, and he went on quietly, "Yes, 
that is the man — Richard Orpingham. I was 
with him that night; you remember there was 
some one with him, some one who tried to 
take you home, I was not sure of you at the 
time, but I should have brought you home on 
the chance of it if I could." 
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"Don't erpolergise, I got 'ome in time. So 
that's Dick Orpingham, is it ? Umph, gave me 
*alf a crown, but didn't like me too close; 'is 
father wam't so particular." 

And she again rose to her feet ; Tancreed rose 
also, at the same time saying, "There is one 
thing you must clearly understand — ^you will 
gain nothing by applying to Dick Orpingham. 
He knows "nothing whatever about this; he be- 
lieves himself to be Mrs. Orpingham's son as 
much as his brothers. She even is not aware 
exactly who his mother was ; you and I are the 
only people living who know anything definite 
about it." 

"Well, I think it's about time 'e knew a 
little more, 'E's got plenty o' money ; it's only 
right an' proper 'e should be told a little." 

"You will tell him ? You will ? You will 
not gain anything by it." 

"Gammon ! I know better'n that ; there's 
precious few as won't pay for a quiet tongue. 
Perhaps the young gentleman 'as a sense o' 
honour ; 'is father 'ad ; if 'e 'as 'e's sure to pay ; 
look at my position an' 'is." 

"The position, I own, needs some setting 
straight," was Tancreed's answer, and he really 
thought so, though he spoilt the admission for 
his present hearer by going on to say, "But you 
will not alter matters by going to him ; he will 
not believe you ; you can prove nothing, and he 
will believe nothing." 

"I'll mate 'im, you wait and see." 

"I am quite sure that you cannot do it, and 
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I am equally sure ^ou are not going to try if I 
can prevent it. If you do I can promise you 
several things will happen. In the first place, 
there will be no more five pounds. The money 
was left to me; there is nothing to compel me 
to give it to you. And in the next, you will 
find I shall tell Dick a tale of my own. And 
I shall prove my tale. I shall tell him that it 
is true he is not his father's legitimate son; he 
will find that out from Mrs. Orpingham directly 
you tell him your tale, so there is no harm in 
that. But I shall also tell him his mother is 
dead; I shall get some inoffensive certificate of 
death to show him; I dare say even I will get — 
forge, if you like — a letter pretending to be writ- 
ten years ago hy the dead woman, and I will 
show him that, too. Whom do you think he will 
believe? Me, his father's friend and his own 
friend, or you, a stranger? Which tale would 
seem the most probable and acceptable to him, 
mine proved or yours resting on your bare 
word ?" 

"You're a bloody liar !" Sail's voice was full 
of suppressed fury. 

"I admit the liar," Tancreed answered. "I 
am sorry to hurt you, but I could not do any- 
thing else." 

"Call yourself a good man, call yourself " 

"I don't call myself anything; if I did it 
would not be 'good.' As for lies, I don't care 
whether they are right or wrong; I always tell 
all I think necessary; these lies I should cer- 
tainly think necessary if you go to see Dick Or- 
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pingham, I should be very sorry to hurt you, 
but there really would be no choice in the 
matter," 

It was after these final words that Sail de- 
parted, very fully convinced, at least for a time, 
that she would gain nothing by disobeying Tan- 
creed's injunctions. It must be admitted that 
she felt a passing hesitation when, as she left 
the court, she recognised the man of whom they 
had been speaking on his way to see the doctor. 
Still, she forbore, and went her way, while 
Dick, all unconscious, went his. 

Dick stayed late with Tancreed that night; 
he had a grievance, and he wanted his friend's 
sympathy. He was afraid business would com- 
pel him to go to America, and he did not in 
the least want to go. It would not be imme- 
diately, and it would not be for long, but none 
the less he regarded it as a trouble, 

Jim was sympathetic, and did not point out 
the benefit to be derived from travel, neither 
did he insist that Dick would like it when he 
had started. Perhaps he did not think so; Jim 
had a pleasant, fooHsh way of thinking the thing 
you thought. No doubt he did not make folks 
wiser by it, but possibly they were happier than 
if he gave them useful advice; advice can be 
obtained anywhere, but the sympathy of the 
man who does not know better is comparatively 
rare. 

When at last Dick had gone Jim stepped 

across to the House of Dreams, to make sure 

that all was right there before he, went to bed. 
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Agnes came down the wide, dim stairs to 
speak to htm as he stood in the hall. All was 
well, she told him — as well as it could pos- 
sibly be. 

"Are you quite sure you will not let me stay 
with him to-night?" he asked. "Remember, 
you are not strong yet, and you were watching 
last night." 

"I am quite strong," she assured him from 
her vantage ground of the third step. "Besides, 
to-night he is quiet — so much better it hiirdly 
seems necessary to watch; I shall go and lie 
down soon, I think." 

Martha had come from the kitchen, and to 
her Jim spoke when he said, "You will be sure 
to fetch me if you think there is the least need." 

Martha promised, and Agnes on the stairs 
leaned across the carved banisters to say good- 
night to him, and all the while the candle she 
held mingled their shadows, blending the two 
black, wavering things that stooped over them 
from the panelled wall. 

When his own door was shut after him Jim 
found himself staring at his own stairs, the fac- 
simile of those other stairs, placing there in his 
mind a little figure with a light, but giving it a 
face that welcomed, not bade good-bye. And 
when he could not persuade himself any such 
figure was there he suddenly found the place 
very lonely. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE EMD OP THE DREAH 

AGNES had told Tancreed she would not 
. need to watch all night; her patient was 
so quiet that evening, it really seemed unneces-. 
sary. When the doctor had gone she went up- 
stairs again for a little while, but after that 
came down to her own room, intending to sleep 
for an hour at least before she began the night's 
vigil. Downstairs in the kitchen Martha had 
gone back to her visitors, Mr. and Mrs. Doole, 
whom she had induced to stay late to keep her 
company. Since the return to the old arrange- 
ment which followed when Dr. Tancreed left 
the house, she had no great fancy for sitting 
alone of an evening. Mr. and Mrs. Doole did 
not know of the shooting incident; Martha had 
thought it wiser to keep her own counsel on 
that subject, thinking they would be more oblig- 
ing if they remained in ignorance. They were 
obliging, but they did not like late hours, and 
it was long past their usual bed time when they 
rose to say good-night But Martha argued 
with them to stay, urging that it was almost 
the last time. "To-morrow," she said, "or at 
the latest the next day master's brother'U be 
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coming or sending or something. They'll take 
him away, I expect; the doctor's written about 
it on purpose. Then we shall leave this place 
an' all. You might stop this evening a bit, it's 
the last time I'll ask you, and really I don't like 
to be left by myself. Not that there's anything 
to be afraid of, nothing real — I've just got the 
creeps to-night; I feel as if something's going 
to happen." 

Not much reassured by this information the 
visitors sat down again and talked over the old 
times and told over the old stories until the 
ringing of a bell startled the stillness of the 
house. 

"It's his room," Martha said, glancing up 
at the still shaking wires. "I wonder if I am 
to go and fetch the doctor?" 

"Did the young lady say she would ring if 
she wanted him?" This was Mr. Doole's in- 
quiry, but Martha was obliged to answer in 
the negative. "No," she said. "No, she didn't 
say a word about that. I'm afraid I'll have to 
go up and see what it is. I don't 'alf like it, the 
stairs is so dark." 

Something must have disturbed Martha's 
nerves that night; usually no such fears trou- 
bled her, but now she did not like to venture 
up the stairs till she had induced her friends 
to come with her. So together the three went 
until they came to the last flight ; there the old 
couple halted, and Martha went on alone. As 
she approached the door Mr. and Mrs. Doole 
saw it opened from within, by whom they could 
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not distinguish, for there was only firelight be- 
hind the figure. Martha said nothing, at least 
they did not hear her say anjrthing; she went 
or was drawn into the room and the door was 
shut, and from within came only the sound of 
the harsh, rapid mutterings she had so often de- 
scribed. At the foot of the stairs the little old 
couple waited in the dark. They listened and 
trembled, too, for they were old and feeble; still 
Martha did not come. They began to grow 
anxious, to wonder what to do; then, on the 
right, they discovered a door round which there 
was a crack of light. The lock was weak; it 
had given a little and the door was almost open, 
a slight push from Mr. Doole set it ajar. Then 
the two looked in and saw lying asleep otr the 
bed Agnes, she whose ring Martha had gone to 
answer. When they saw her thus each recalled 
how some one had led Martha into that upper 
room. Some one, not Agnes. Then the old 
pair clasped each other's hands in the darkness. 

Perhaps the cre^ing of the hinge roused the 
girl, perhaps the hour's sleep she promised her- 
self was expired; certainly while the old people 
yet looked at her in frightened surprise she 
awoke and almost instantly perceived them. 

"What is it?" she asked, in her quiet way. 

"Oh, if you please," they began together ner- 
vously, then Mrs. Doole's voice died away and 
Mr. Doole went on alone. "It is Martha, if 
you please. The bell rang a little while back; 
she went up to answer it, some one let her into 
the room, and she has not come back." 
«S 
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"I will go and see," was all Agnes said, as 
she rose from the bed. It did not occur to her 
then to send for Tancreed; indeed had she 
thought of it the idea would have appeared ab- 
surd ; her patient was so much quieter that even- 
ing, there could be no danger. Nothing could 
have happened, nothing of importance; if Mar- 
tha had been frightened or hurt she would cer- 
tainly have shrieked or called for help; there 
was nothing that could have happened. With 
this conviction in her mind she herself went up 
the last flight of stairs to the door. Before 
she had really reached it, it was again opened, 
not by Martha, as she expected, but by Steele. 

"Uncle, what is it?" she asked in astonish- 
ment, but he did not answer — did not seem to 
notice her in the half-light. The fire was low, 
and the room dark except for the red glow. 
She glanced round quickly, but she could not 
see Martha. 

"Are you here, Martha?" she asked, as she 
felt for the matches, but no one answered, and 
she was beginning to think the old couple had 
made a mistake when something in Steele's 
movements caught her attention. He was by 
the door still, a thing in itself unusual ; he sel- 
dom moved from his chair, indeed it often 
seemed impossible for him to do so. Now he 
was standing up, supporting himself by the wall, 
feeling it over the while with cautious, creep- 
ing hands. She saw him plainly in the dull 
glow of the fire. What was he doing? What 
— there was a little spurt of flame, a corner of 
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coal not yet burned, it illumined the room for 
an instant; she saw more plainly. What was 
he doing? What was that! — those red, blurred 
patches, like smudged handprints upon the 
wooden panelling. They were handprints — red 
handprints! And the hands that made them, 
that were creeping along the wall now, were 
red, too— red as blood, and wet! 

"Martha!" 

But there was no answer. Martha had gone; 
the room was empty — must be empty. It. looked 
quite empty in the glow; the flame had died 
down again. Ah, now it sprang up; one could 
look round and see how empty the room was, 
how — What lay there in the comer? God 
in heaven! What! 

"You have got it now, yuu have got It — are 
you satisfied? Go, go to it, don't come near 
me; it's ready for you, it's over there, ready, 
quite ready, what you wanted, what you always 
wanted, young, warm blood — woman's blood ! 
Go and lick your lips, drink it; drink it till your 
white teeth are red with it, till it drips down 
from your lips. Ah, I have seen it! Often 
enough ! Night after night you have come to 
me, your jaws dripping blood, howling, howl- 
ing,- howling for more! Now you have it; 
enough for you, enough for all the devils in 
hell ! Call them, let them all come together. 
Ah-h! They are coming! Go, go! It is not 
here, it is in the corner waiting for you. Go 
to it, do you hear ? Go, go !" 

The wet hands clung to the wall, while the 
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voice rose to a scream, and Agnes stood in the 
centre of the room like one who slept 

"Ah I that is better; they are all going now, 
dozens of them, hundreds — a rich feast to you !" 

Still Agnes stood, still the voice went on 
muttering, now — "I'm glad I killed her, she lets 
them in, she calls them here, she calls them all, 
calls them from their graves. I hate her, I 
hate her I I was afraid, I am not now, not a 
bit; I'll have — I'll have — Where is it, where — 
To think I was afraid of her ! Ha, ha I I don't 
wonder you laugh, all of you down there. 
Afraid of her, and she died so easily ! Ah !" 

It was a shriek, low, terrible, not easily for- 
gotten, for now he had seen the still, black- 
robed figure in the firelight. 

"Dead, dead ! I killed you — how came you 
here? Why did you let her go? You held the 
other fast enough! Why did you let her go? 
I killed her for you — this is her blood, see it?" 
And he spread his hands before him eagerly. 

The Dooles at the foot of the stairs saw him, 
saw her, through the half-open door, turn with 
a cry of "Martha!" Was there an answering 
voice, a moan? They could not tell; they only 
knew she darted to the back of the room across 
the patch of light, almost into the shadow, and 
he, this terror, followed her. Then the old 
woman at the foot of the stairs sank with a 
shudder into her husband's arms, and he, from 
sheer weakness, as well as fear, sat down on 
the stairs, seeing the end but vaguely — seeing 
only a struggle in the dimness, in the glow of 
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the low 6re, a struggle between the terror and 
she who, sane or silly, sleeping or waking, had 
served him, loved him without question, without 
fail all her days. 

So Doole sat there, only a helpless old man, 
with his wife's head leaning upon his arm — sat 
there even when the heavy thud of a body's fall 
sounded dully through that evil, silent house. 
Sat there long afterward, too paralysed to move, 
even to glance up at the doorway, where all was 
quiet now. Sat there until at last the poor old 
head on his shoulder moved a little, and Mrs. 
Dock's voice whispered to know where they 
were — what was the matter. 

"Hush," he answered, and for a time longer 
they sat in silence, while Mrs. Doole's mind 
cleared slowly, and she came to a full conscious- 
ness of all. When she had realised it she fell 
to trembling, so that at last her husband whis- 
pered, "We will try to get downstairs again; 
let us go very quietly — come." 

' And they went, creeping cautiously down the 
dark stairs to the kitchen. There they found 
the lamp still burning and some little life left in 
the ashes of the fire, Doole put his wife into a 
chair, and began, with hands that still trem- 
bled, to coax the fire into burning. Then he 
found the little brown pot from which earlier 
they had had tea. He looked at it wistfully, 
and then at his wife's drawn face. A cup of 
tea would do her good, yet even for that he 
dared not break their code of morals and touch 
that which was not his. So he only looked at 
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the pot till he thought to lift the lid, and by 
happy chance found within the leaves which 
had been used before. Soon there was water 
boiling in a saucepan on the fire; soon Mrs. 
Doole had her tea, guileless of milk or sugar, 
but still "nice and hot," as she told him, 

"Poor young lady, poor young lady!" she 
shivered as she sipped. "What can have come 
to her? The dear Lord forgive us and take 
care of her !" 

Doole shivered, too, turning to the fire. A 
board creaked behind them ; both glanced round 
with scared faces; then the old man said, "I 
have fastened the door; it's quite safe." 

Again there was silence, as Mrs. Doole drank 
her tea; then, as the terrible scene was reacted 
in her mind, she murmured, "Poor young lady, 
poor young lady!" 

Doole moved the tongs uneasily ; he was bat- 
tling with himself. He was old and weak, nar- 
row and small and poor in mind and body and 
circumstance. "1 can't do it," he said at last. 
"May the Almighty forgive me for the sake of 
the Lord, but I'm afraid to go up to listen even. 
And yet, it was quiet when we came down, may- 
hap " 

"Oh, don't go! Don't go!" pleaded his wife, 
clinging to him in an extremity of terror. So 
he did not go, and for awhile they sat in silence, 
both busy with their own thoughts. , What Mr. 
Doole's were became clear when at last he rose, 
saying, "I must go, just to hearken; I cannot 
bear it; I keep seeing her face afore me." 
9° 
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Again Mrs. Doole entreated, but finally 
yielded, having extracted from Boolt a promise 
to listen only. So the old man went cautiously 
upstairs and the old woman waited below, but 
not long, for when he turned from listening at 
the now closed door he found her at his elbow. 

"There was never a sound," he said, when 
they were back in the kitchen. 

"How is it?" asked Mrs. Doole. "They can't 
all be dead." 

And for a time they perplexed themselves 
with the question. At last the old woman said, 
"Oughtn't we to go for the doctor, Martha said 
he bade her fetch him if need be?" 

Doole considered before he answered : "I al- 
most think we might venture. For sure he 
didn't tell us and t'ain't our house, but it 
wouldn't be thought impertinent; they would 
know we did it for the best. Perhaps we had 
better go." 

So having decided, they went together across 
the way for Dr. Tancreed, Jim had slept 
soundly that night, not even in a dream had he 
been troubled with thoughts of impending 
harm; nevertheless, the instant he was awak- 
ened by Mr. Doole's ring he associated the sum- 
mons with Agnes. To tell the truth, she was 
the subject principally on his mind then. 

"Is there anything serious?" was the only 
question he put to the old couple, when he found 
them waiting for him. 

"I don't know- — we don't know ; it is all very 
terrible," Mr. Doole answered incoherently, and 
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they crossed the road and entered the house op- 
posite by the kitchen way, which had been left 
open on purpose. 

"Did Miss Dormer send you for me?" Jim 
asked, as he crossed the threshold, and felt once 
more the evil stillness of the house. 

"No, oh, no; come into the kitchen, sir, if 
you will excuse the liberty, and we'll tell you 
all about it." 

Jim hesitated. "I think I'll go up first," he 
said. . "If there is any need for me, there is 
need at once, I expect." 

"Oh, no, sir; it has been quiet some time," 
Mrs. Doole assured him, and her husband 
added, "We came for you on our own respon- 
sibility; weshould like to explain it all." 

Jim yielded; he often did yield to old folks 
and children against both will and judgment. 
He went into the kitchen, but stipulated that 
the narrative should be brief. On the whole 
Doole fulfilled the promise; the tale was brief, 
but apparently not brief enough, for before it 
was concluded Jim had snatched a candle from 
the table and was going upstairs. 

"Oh, sir! Dear sir!" Mrs. Doole called after 
him, "are you going up — going up all alone? 
Oh, be careful ; aren't you afraid ?" 

Jim was a man of large patience; even then 
he paused to answer, "No, old lady, I am not 
afraid, see how big I am ; I can take very good 
care of myself. You stop down here with 
Doole; it will be all right." 

So he went upstairs quickly, quietly, till he 
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reached the closed door ; there he stopped to hs- 
ten. At first he fancied all was quiet within; 
then he heard a voice, some one speaking low 
but distinctly, so distinctly that at times the 
words were quite audible, and the voice that 
spoke — it was Agnes. 

"I had to do it," she was saying, pleading. 
"Oh, I had to do it, there was no oliier way. 
I did not know it would kill youl Oh, God! 
God, have mercy t It was such a little, little 
blow, and to think it killed you! To think I 
killed you ! I — I ! I thought I could save her ; 
indeed, indeed I did! It was not for my own 
life — God, let him know it was not for that! 
You coidd have had that, you know now, you 
know. You are at rest now, you do rest now? 
But, oh, that it should have been this way — that 
it should have been my hand I" 

So the voice murmured, full of a mute heart- 
break, a tearless grief that brought a choking 
sensation to Jim's throat and a thought to his 
mind that he had no right to enter there. Yet 
he did enter. 

In the light of the now setting moon, Agnes 
was kneeling beside a body stretched on the 
floor. For a moment Jim stood holding the 
candle; then, feeling its yellow light was out 
of place, he extinguished it. At the same mo- 
ment Agnes rose; as she did so he saw her face 
in the white moonlight, saw its mute, tearless 
agony, its dark eyes, from which the calm of 
the dead had fled. For a second she regarded 
him, then she swayed and but for his arm would 
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have sunk to the ground. As he caught her she 
broke into a tempest of tears, a wild outpouring 
of grief that he could not help or stay. So he 
gathered her close to him, soothing her gently. 
Perhaps in a dumb, dog-like way he understood, 
though he could neither say nor sympathise. 

Notwithstanding, he knew that in the hour 
of her supreme need she had not thought of him. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHICH THINKEST THOU WAS NEIGHBOUR 
UNTO HIM? 

"TVTAR, ter think o' them Dooles comin' in for 
ii all this I I call it right dam 'orrid, I do. 
Called ter the inquest and all \ And they not 
knowin' 'alf what ter say an' do." 

It was Annie Wheatly who said this, and in 
saying it she gave expression to the sentiments 
of quite half of Mrs. Doole's nearest neigh- 
bours. Watton Street and the vicinity felt that 
they had been defrauded. An incident as sensa- 
tional as anything happening within the last 
twelve months had occurred in their midst, and 
they had had neither part nor lot in it Annie's 
friend, Charlotte Glover, to whom the remark 
was made, entirely agreed with it. 

"Dam't, I wish it 'ad been me instead o' Mrs. 
Doole," she said, meaning, of course, at the in- 
quest. She perhaps had no great wish to take 
Mrs. Doole's place during the events which led 
up to it. 

"Fancy them lettin' 'er off with nothink at 
all 1" Annie remarked. For the third time she 
was reading the very detailed account of the 
"Steele tragedy" in the paper her father some- 
times patronised. 
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e she's a laidy, I s'pose." 

"A laidy! A nice laidy I But that's abaart 
the size of it. If it 'ad been you or me, 
nar " 

"What're yer talkin* abaart, Annie? You, 
indeed I Don't yer let me 'ear yer say that 
again; you kilUn' fellers, knockin' 'em on the 
'ead, and goodness knows what 1 You just put 
that paper daam, d'y 'ear?" 

And Annie's moliier, by way of enforcing 
obedience, snatched the paper out of her hand, 
a proceeding which mudi offended her; but as 
Annie already knew the interesting part by 
heart, she soon recovered her equanimity and 
went out with Charlotte. Both of them at- 
tended Steele's funeral of course, but then every 
one who could spare the time and some who 
could not did that, Tancreed, though he cer- 
tainly could not spare the time, was there ; his 
presence in one of the coaches gave some satis- 
faction to the great Unbidden who followed for 
their own gratification; they felt that now they 
were not entirely unrepresented in the event 
Jim was not aware that he represented the Un- 
bidden ; he thought he represented the Lady of 
Dreams, and it was for that purpose he was 
there. She could not go, so he went for her; 
he would tell her afterward all she wanted to 
know, observing all things sympathetically, so 
that he could tell her. He even tried, almost 
unconsciously, to feel as she would have felt; 
so it was not as Dr, Tancreed, but as A^es 
Dormer that he attended the funeral. Who 
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was the better for this it would be impossible to 
say; not Agnes, she would never know; not 
himself, for it was very exhausting; not the re- 
lations, for they were certainly not aware of it. 
It was as Dr. Tancreed they invited him, feel- 
it^ that they owed him an invitation tor all 
the trouble he had taken and for the immense 
help he bad been at the inquest and the other 
unpleasant details attending this death. 

There were quite a goodly number of rela- 
tions. Jim thought once of a simile of Orping- 
ham's ; it had something to do with vultures, but 
he put the thought on one side as uncharitable 
and merely listened to the stray scraps of con- 
versation. 

"A dreadful life and a dreadful death," some 
one was saying. It was the clergyman, he fan- 
cied ; there was one present. 

"Very, very, indeed." 

That was the brother, George Steele; with 
him, Jim noticed, the world seemed to have 
gone well. "A most shocking affair," he went 
on, but the thread of the conversation was 
crossed here by Mrs. George Steele, who had a 
habit of raising her voice at the end of a 
sentence. 

"So I felt safe in ordering it at Peter Rob- 
inson's," 

"It is very handsome, I'm sure," came the 
answer, and the beginning of Mrs. Steele's next 
sentence was lost, but the latter part was clear 
again: "Though we were, of course, quite un- 
able to have any intercourse with him, he still 
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was my husband's brother, and I should he very 
sorry to dishonour the dead; I should be 
ashamed to insult his memory with shabby 
mourning," 

The question of mourning seemed to have 
exercised the minds of several ladies. Jim 
heard another say, "Luckily my winter mantle 
was black; I simply took the fur off and bought 
some ball fringe to replace it." 

Another matter which seemed to trouble the 
minds of the mourners was the extent to which 
they ought to acknowledge Steele's life and 
death. They were very unmentionable of 
course, and yet it was rather difficult not to 
mention them. On the whole, with the excep- 
tion of the clergyman's one remark, those pres- 
ent, though they knew all about it, pretended 
very well that there never were and never had 
been such things. 

Agnes's name came in for but little attention. 
Jim heard her referred to once as "that unfortu- 
nate young woman," and he learned that her 
mother was Steele's half-sister, a person of in- 
ferior birth and education to the rest of the 
family, also that she had not bettered matters nor 
herself by "an undesirable marriage with a sol- 
dier of some sort." One other thing he learned, 
and it surprised him a good deal; it was ac- 
cepted as an acknowled^^ fact by all present 
that Steele must have left a considerable sum 
of money. 

"I thought he was very poor," Jim could not 
help saying to Mr. George Steele. 
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"By no means — oh, by no means. It was a 
delusion he suffered from during the latter part 
of his ]ife, and an idea he encouraged in others 
during the earlier part One might almost think 
the delusion was retribution for the deception 
he had practised." 

"He appears to have gone in heavily for ret- 
ribution," was Jim's mental comment, but aloud 
he said, as he glanced round the shabby old ' 
room, "Miss Dormer must have shared the 
delusion." 

"Possibly." Mr. Steele's tone was sceptical, 
but there was no doubt in it when he answered 
Jim's next question, which was, "I suppose the 
bulk of the property will go to Her?" 

"Unfortunately, no. My brother never made 
a will ; to do so was totally opposed to his habit 
of mind, and indeed during the later years of 
his life he certainly was not in a fit state to 
do so." 

"But what will become of her?" 

Jim would have known, had he given the mat- 
ter a moment's consideration, that he had no 
right to ask this. But even if he had considered 
it he would still have asked, for he wanted to 
know. Mr. Steele appeared not unnaturally to 
resent the question; he answered very stiffly: 
"The case is unfortunate, but quite beyond our 
power to help. Miss Dormer was not very 
closely related to my brother, and I fear her 
share of the property will be small, but I shall 
see that ample justice is done her, in spite 
of her unhappy connection with my brother's 
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death, which, I am aware, in the eyes of some 
ought to exclude her from any part of the in- 
heritance. I beUeve she has relations on her 
father's side; no doubt they will do something 
for her. My brother maintained her all her life 
till now, and, under the present distressing cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly to be expected that his 
family can do much for her," 

It was from another source Tancreed learned 
that the contents of the house were to be sold 
to simplify the difficulties of division. When 
he asked if Miss Dormer were to be allowed no 
keepsake he was assured it would be impossible 
to grant such a privilege to one without recog- 
nising the claims of others. It was with a sick 
feeling very foreign to his nature that he went 
home that day. It was all fair and square 
enough; no reasonable man would have ex- 
pected it to be different, especially when he had 
absolutely no concern in the matter; but Jim 
was distinctly not a reasonable man. Even the 
accumulated work which occupied him for the 
rest of that day did not restore him, and he 
finally returned home weary and troubled. Or- 
pingham came that evening to hear about the 
funeral; he had taken a great interest in the 
whole affair. Tancreed gave him an outline 
of what had happened and answered his ques- 
tions without giving expression to his own feel- 
ings, but, since he was the most transparent per- 
son alive, his friend knew they existed. 

"It's a wretched, weary old world, Dick," he 
broke out at last 
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"Have you only just found that out? I 
knew it long ago, but I am sorry if it is losing 
its 'celestial light' for you." 

"It never had any. I was thinking about 
that girl." 

"I dare say she will find the world moder- 
ately weary and wretched. But I believe you 
really mean you were thinking of her relations 
and their division of the property." 

"I suppose I was. It's all wrong somehow." 

"It is hard, but it is strictly just; you could 
not expect them to feel inclined to adopt her 
into their families straight away. From what 
you say, they seem to feel some sort of resent- 
ment against her for the position she held with 
the old man, I suppose she is old enough to 
shift for herself, and in any case I should hardly 
think her life has fitted her for joining theirs, 
even if the circumstances of Steele's death did 
not make them feel disinclined for it. Of 
course it was brutal to speak as if her act were 
criminal ; still, you know, there is their point of 
view as well as her's." 

Tancreed nodded thoughtfully. "Just so," 
he said. "Very good sense, I have no doubt, 
but, as I have told you before, I am not much 
good at points of view. In the present case all 
I know is this — here is a girl who has devoted 
herself all her life to this one man. Why did 
she do it? Because she loved him — foul wreck 
of humanity that he was. I don't know why 
or how, but I know she did love him; perhaps 
she inherited it from her mother, who may have 
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had some reason for it; perhaps, as she was 
trained with the idea paramount in her mind, 
she grew to it. Absurd? Oh, yes, you said 
that long ago. It is absurd, but before you say 
it is impossible remember the circumstances and 
environment of her life. They have been the 
narrowest possible; besides, her mtnd has been 
half dormant for years. I believe she has de- 
veloped little more than one idea. I am not 
physician or magician enough to tell you how it 
happened, but I believe the circumstances of 
her birth must have had some effect; anyhow, 
we were not so far wrong in calling her the 
Lady of Dreams. She did dream or sleep till 
this shock roused her to action, the only action 
possible — and they condemn her for it! Now 
that she has done all she can, now that the 
Steeles have no more use for her, she may go; 
she is done with." 

In answer to which outburst Dick only ob- 
served, "The Lady of Dreams seems to have 
taken a great hold upon your mind." 

"Yes, Dicky, I believe she has." 

Dick regarded him thoughtfully. "You 
haven't got room for a woman in your life, you 
know." 

"No. Unless she were part of the life." 

"No woman could be that. What is going 
to become of the Lady of Dreams?" 

"I am going to find a place for her," Tan- 
creed said, and his friend remarked : 

"Oh ! Well, I am not going to America yet, 
not till the autumn perhaps, so I shall be able 
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to see what knightly enterprise you undertake 
for the present." 

Jim laughed. "I never undertake knightly 
enterprises," he said ; "I never do anything that 
is not necessary, though you, my son, some- 
times fail to appreciate the fact." 

It was following his usual course and doing 
what he conceived to be necessary that led Jim 
to take a holiday for half the next day, and to 
spend a part of his time in getting to and from 
the little country town of Holmford. 

Holmford is a demure little town in the East- 
em Counties, by space not such a very great 
distance from London, but by time a long, loi^ 
way, for trains are few and far between. No 
one appeared to want to go to Holmford, and 
no one who lived there appeared to want to 
leave it, except perhaps for an annual visit to 
a friend, and so the railway company can hardly 
be blamed for running few trains. It was a 
prim little town, or a prim big village, if you 
prefer it The houses were mostly small and 
neat, the exterior of each seemed to set forth 
the nature of its inhabitants till you felt names 
were superfluous, and the postman must needs 
know without much direction where to leave 
each letter. This, indeed, he did know, for peo- 
ple who lived in Holmford lived there long and 
knew not merely all about each other, but all 
about each other's grandfathers, too. A pleas- 
ant, kindly little place where gossip was seldom 
spiteful, where the lives of the grandmothers 
were not considered unsuitable models for the 
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lives of to-day. A self-sattsfied little place, 
quite certain that its way and its rector were 
the very best way and the very best rector in 
the world — in fact, believing itself a small Gar- 
den of Eden set down in this green country. 

To this Eden Jim Tancreed came on a certain 
afternoon at the end of March. It was about 
half past two when he arrived ; he knew better 
than to present himself uninvited before the 
midday meal at Holmford ; housekeeping there 
did not always admit of uninvited guests to 
"dinner." It wanted exactly ten minutes to 
three when Jim walked up to Miss Croft's door 
(he passed the intervening twenty minutes 
somehow). Miss Croft lived at "The Lilacs," 
a small, low, white house with a green front 
door, a flagged path leading up to it, and on 
either side the largest lilac trees in the county, 
Jim knocked and was admitted by the smiling 
maid who usually admitted him; Miss Croft 
did not change her servants, and Daisy had been 
there quite long enough to know a great deal 
about Dr. Tancreed even though he came sel- 
dom. How seldom, he felt sorry to think, as 
he sat waiting for Miss Croft. She had been 
very good to him and he was fond of her, as, 
indeed, he ought to have been. She was the 
remaining one of the three maiden ladies who 
had watched over his motherless boyhood, and 
who had done their best to take the place of 
the parents he had never known. If the three 
had perpetrated some horrors in the way of 
knickerbockers and collars, if they had cherished 
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an unreasonable dislike for maimed birds, stray 
dogs, and muddy boots, they had been very good, 
with their ignorance and their kindness and 
their gentle, nervous ways. They did their best 
to make him into the homely gentleman of their 
ideal, such a one as their father had been, and 
they grieved over his divergence from that stan- 
dard, prayed that he might still attain to it, and 
loved him in spite of it Clara and Charlotte 
had now been dead many years; only Bessie 
was left, and to Bessie Jim cai^e in his present 
perplexity. 

Miss Croft was dressing to go to a workit^ 
party when Daisy came upstairs to tell her 
of Dr. Tancreed's arrival. Workii^ parties 
aboimded in Holmford ; this one was next door 
at "The Laburnums," but there were others at 
greater distances for the other days of the week. 

"Dear, dear I" said Miss Croft, when she re- 
ceived Daisy's information, "I shall miss the 
book they are reading; you will have to run in 
when the party is over and ask them to lend it 
to me so tiiat I can catch up. Where did you 
put Dr, Tancreed? In the drawing-room? 
Silly girl! There's no fire there; you should 
have put him in the parlour." And Miss Croft 
hastened downstairs to repair the error. 

"Well, Aunt Bessie," was Jim's greeting, as 
he stooped to kiss the little old lady, turning her 
to the light as he did so. 

"My dear James!" she expostulated, 

"I wanted to see if you had altered," he ex- 
plained. "You are never to alter, you know, I 
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can't have it; you are always to be the same 
little Aunt Bessie." 

"My dear boy, you know I can't; I am grow- 
ing very old." 

"No, you are not; you are not a day older 
than when I first remember; you don't look it, 
and a woman is only as old as she looks," 

"Don't talk such nonsense !" Miss Croft 
laughed softly as she took up her knitting. 

For a while they sat and talked to the ac- 
companiment of the needles' click. Jim heard 
about Holmford, what the weather had been 
during the winter, how the social tea had been 
a success, and the magic lantern entertainment 
most pleasant; how Miss Croft was afraid she 
would have to have the men to see to the leak 
in the gutter, and how Miss Pollock, next door, 
had them see to hers and had not got rid of 
them yet. After that the little lady proposed 
they should walk round the garden before the 
sun was quite gone. This she was moved to 
do when Jim reached up and took a china vase 
of wallflowers from the mantelpiece. The 
whole room was sweet with their perfume. Jim 
held the vase, looking at the flowers with sat- 
isfaction, but Miss Croft was anxious for her 
precious china, so as a protective measure she 
suggested the garden. 

"Things have done wonderfully well this 
spring," she said; "the wallflowers are so early 
and the crocuses have been quite a sight, and 
now the daffodils and violets are coming on 
beautifully." 
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All of which Jim found to be true; the well- 
remembered garden seemed full of flowers, al- 
though it was still cold. Miss Croft pointed 
out alterations and improvements; here, where 
an ancestral gooseberry bush had been cut 
down to make room for the rising generation, 
there where the primroses had been transplanted 
on account of overcrowding; how the hyacinth 
shoots were beginning to break through the 
ground and the buds on the pear tree were 
swelling with promise of flowers to come. 

"Who is this?" Jim asked, as Miss Croft 
stooped to gather yet another flower to add to 
the bunch in her hand. She raised her head 
and looked. "This" was a grey cat walking 
proudly down the path. She answered with 
some sharpness: "It is Miss Pollock's cat; it is 
always in here ; I have complained several times, 
but it is no use. I really might as well keep a 
cat myself as have my neighbours' always 
prowling in the garden. S-s-h ! Send it away 1" 

But Jim did not send it away, instead he 
rubbed its ears, saying, "How are you, William 
Augustus ?" 

In reply William Augustus threw himself on 
his back on the ground and stretched his four 
legs in the air, rolling his head to and fro. 

"Get up, get up! S-s-h!" and Miss Croft 
shook her black silk apron at the offender, who 
after consideration moved a couple of yards off 
and sat down by a rose tree. 

For a little while the old lady seemed hurt 

by Jim's conduct, but she soon recovered, and 
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presented him with a great bunch of sweet- 
smelting flowers. 

"I think I will take them to that poor child," 
he said, after he had thanked her. 

"Who?" she asked. "A child that is ill?" 

"No, not ill, in great trouble — left alone in 
the world and in great grief," 

"My dear, how dreadfully sadl Whatever 
will you — will she do? Is there no one to look 
after her? How old is she? It is a girl, I 
suppose?" 

"Yes, a girl — a lady, as much a lady as you 
are, auntie. How old? Twenty-two, I sup- 
pose ; I don't know ; not a child, though I called 
her one; she seems so, she is so small and frail 
and lonely— just a bit of a girl left to shift for 
herself in this weary, wicked old world." 

Miss Croft sighed. "You always have such 
heart-breaking tales," she said deprecatingly, 
just as she had always said since the days when 
he had wanted to adopt all the maimed creatures 
he met And immediately afterward, as was 
also her way in the past, she asked for particu- 
lars. "What about this girl?" she said. "Tell 
me her story," 

And Jim answered, "Let us go in, and I will 
tell you," He did not wish any stray cats or 
striking improvements to interrupt his story. 
Indeed, sanguine as he was, he foresaw difficul- 
ties; he knew it would take all his ingenuity to 
make Agnes's history attractive to his listener; 
and if it was not attractive how was he to bring 
about that on which he had set his hopes? If 
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Miss Croft would not receive the girl at least 
for a little while, what was he to do for her? 

Five o'clock was the hour for tea at the 
Lilacs, and at a quarter to five Daisy brought 
in the tea-tray. On that particular afternoon, 
when she broi^ht it in she knew at once some- 
thing was wrong in the parlour. As she en- 
tered Miss Croft ceased speaking, and sat erect 
with compressed lips, knitting vigorously. Dr. 
Tancrced sat opposite, a puzzled, troubled look 
on his face. Daisy glanced from one to the 
other, but neither spoke; Miss Croft did not 
care to discuss the matter before the maid, and 
Jim had forgotten there was any one to speak 
to. His hoped-for scheme had fallen through, 
and he was busy trying to form some other plan 
for Agnes. He was not hurt or angry because 
of his failure; with the facile wealmess which 
caused him to sway with every passing influence 
he was then quite sure Miss Croft was right, in 
fact he was more convinced than she was of the 
impossibility of her receiving Agnes, But by 
reason of the fatally unalterable nature which 
underlay his surface variations, he was none the 
less certain of his own action in the affair. 

Miss Croft put down her knitting; she opened 
tiie Chinese tea-caddy and measured out the tea 
with the old broad-bowled spoon. Jim did not 
see her; as a rule he watched, for the spoon 
raised recollections of his childhood. It roused 
recollections with Miss Croft that night; it 
brought to her mind the time so long ago. She 
glanced at the tall man with the thin, odd, boy- 
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ish face, the face that would not grow old. 
He was not what she wanted him to be, what 
Qara and Charlotte had wanted him to be, and 
he was always getting himself piixed up with 
dreadful people. She looked at the spoon and 
sighed; if only he had been the boy now! He 
would still have got mixed up with dreadful 
people to the best of his ability, it was his way. 
After all, perhaps it had been their fault, hers 
and Charlotte's and- Clara's; they had spoilt 
him ; they who were neither wives nor mothers, 
how should they understand men, or still less 
boys? They had loved him, that was all. And 
now it seemed that she, the only one left, was 
denying her love to him, refusing what she 
could so easily give, what he had come asking, 
confident of the affection and help she was with- 
holding, 

Daisy returned with the tea-pot, which had 
been to the kitchen to have water put on 
the leaves. The same uncomfortable silence 
brooded over the parlour, and it showed no 
signs of coming to an end while she was there. 
However, when she had gone Miss Croft seated 
herself at the head of the table and asked : 

"Will it do if she comes on Tuesday in next 
week?" 

Jim's face brightened suddenly, then he said, 
"But you are not going to have her; you can't, 
you know; it — it wouldn't do." 

"I have changed my mind," was the answer 
he received. "We all do that sometimes, don't 
we? Now come, the tea is getting cold." 
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So it was settled that Agnes Dormer should 
be Miss Croft's guest for a little while — until 
such time as she had sufficiently recovered from 
the shock she had sustained to make some plans 
for her own future. On one point Miss Croft 
was very emphatic — she was doing this for 
Jim's sake, not the girl's; but in spite of this 
oft-repeated information Jim did not feel very 
uneasy about the reception Agnes woidd have. 
And events justified his belief in the old lady. 

It was rather late in the evening of Tuesday 
when he brought the girl to Holmford. Miss 
Croft had been busy all day; after tea, when 
the long spring twilight had deepened to dark, 
when there really was nothing more to be done, 
she became very nervous. She sat in the lamp- 
light with her knitting, thinking over the tale 
Jim had told ; it was a sketchy tale, giving the 
chief points, not the details. She thought about 
it and about this unknown guest, this girl who 
had with her own hand killed a man, a madman, 
in the hope of saving a fellow-creature. Very 
brave possibly, but murder all the same. How 
was she to receive her, how treat her, how were 
they all to treat her ? In Holmford people did 
not like to catch mice alive, because it was so 
painful to have to drown them. In Holmford, 
that Garden of Eden where there were no 
Adams except a few comfortably married ones, 
there was no fierce love nor hatred, no agony 
nor remorse, no passions that tear at the heart- 
strings, no abject poverty, no degraded depths 
of sin. There were only enough mild sinners 
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to make virtue shine, and enoi^h poor people 
to make Christmas pleasant 

And just then there came a ring at the door- 
bell. Miss Croft hurried into the hall, in her 
nervous haste carrying her ball of wool with 
her, and winding it about her feet in her prog- 
ress. Before Daisy had come from the kitchen 
she had opened the door ; whoever the guest, it 
would not be kind to do less. There on the 
door-step stood Jim, and with him this formid- 
able guest When Miss Croft saw the small 
figure and the white, childish face, so tired 
and drawn and wan, she suddenly forgot all 
about the history. 

"My dear, my dear!" she said, and put her 
arms about her and kissed her, remenibering 
only that she was in great trouble. 
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CHAPTER IX 



EASTER fell early that year; the weather 
was cold and showery. Dick Orpingham 
went to Scorby for the few days' holiday he 
thought fit to take. Such an Easter and such a 
holiday usually convinced him that the world 
was a stale, flat, and unprofitable place. This 
time, however, it did not; Maurice was home, 
and Mainice was an antidote to flatness. He 
was one of those fortunate individuals possessed 
of a superabundance of life; in fact, so much 
had he that there was plenty to spare for Dick, 
and Dick benefited accordingly. These two 
went out together and Dick discovered that 
there was a certain charm in muddy roads and 
dripping hedgerows. They stayed in and 
played billiards, and Dick found attractions in 
the game which certainly had not previously 
existed for him. On Good Friday Maurice 
tried to ride a young colt not yet broken in, 
Dick looking on with enthusiasm. No sort of 
success attended the effort ; only many tumbles 
and much mud, but the boy enjoyed himself 
immensely. 

"I say, why don't you get a decent gee?" 
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he shouted, as he picked himself up for the fifth 
time and came to Dick by the gate. 

"To ride? I never thought of it. The girls 
don't care about it, and Claude and I are not 
here often enough to make it worth while. I 
can't ride, and it would not be worth the bother 
of learning for the little I should be able to do." 

"Lazy old hound," the younger brother said, 
making a start for the colt, which was now 
trotting past at a respectful distance. "You 
might think of me!" he shouted, in eager chase. 

"Should you care about it?" 

"Rather!" Maurice gave up the chase and 
' came back to the gate to talk over the delight- 
ful possibility. Dick did not absolutely prom- 
ise a horse, but he showed evident signs of con- 
sidering the matter. 

"Let's go in, it's beastly cold out here," Mau- 
rice suggested, when he thought enough had 
been said on the subject. He was a discreet 
youth, and seldom made the mistake of pushing 
a point too far. 

So they went in to the billiard-room, and 
Maurice amused himself by sending the balls 
flying round the table after one another, strik- 
ing the cushions at regular intervals. Dick lit 
a cigarette, and stood by the fireplace watching. 
At last one of the balls got out of line, and 
Maurice, after sending all three into a pocket, 
gave up the occupation and seated himself on 
the table. For a little while there was silence, 
then the younger brother, swinging to and fro, 
came in contact with the lamps and knocked 
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one of the green shades off. He picked it up, 
and the sight of it brought some reminiscence 
to his mind. 

"We had an awful lark with one of these 
things last term," he said. "It was one even- 
ing when some of us sixth form chaps were at 
work in old Benum's study. One of the fel- 
lows, Evans, went fooling about with every- 
thing there till he found a cupboard unlocked. 
Inside there were a whole lot of caps, an old 
mortar-board, and a disreputable straw. Of 
course we had them out in no time, and each 
put one on, all except Evans. There were not 
enough to go round, and one of the bigger 
chaps collared his, so he took the shade off the 
gas — it was one of those tin affairs, not card- 
board like this, but it did all right — and he put 
it on instead of a hat Then we all began play- 
ing the goat. Evans lugged his shade down 
over his ears — so. Just then we heard old 
Benum coming; we fellows with the caps had 
them back in the cupboard in no time, but Evans 
had got his precious shade round his neck and 
could not get it off. The more he tugged the 
more it stuck, and the more we laughed. He 
got simply furious, and stamped about the room 
whispering, "You fools, you fools, why don't 
you help me out of the infernal thing 1" 

And Maurice sprang off the table to act the 
victim, 

"Then in came Benum. AU of us were at 

work of course, Evans with the shade on too; 

old Benum limped up the i 
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And as he spoke the boy walked slowly up 
the room with the slight limp and grave de- 
meanour of the master to whom he referred. 
He was now quite oblivious of the green Ijunp- 
shade round his neck, and so undeniable were 
his gifts of mimicry that Dick overlooked its 
grotesqueness, too. Half-way up the room he 
halted. "Benum's near-sighted, you know," he 
explained, as he peered across the table, then, 
straightening himself, addressed an imaginary 
Evans, "Stand up !" Instantly he was Evans, 
and the grotesqueness of the shade was as ap- 
parent as the foolishness of the face above. 
Then grotesqueness and foolishness alike faded, 
and he was the master again, as he concluded 
his recital with, " 'You will come to me after 
study and bring your algebra with you.' I say, 
I don't believe I can get this confounded thing 
off whole." 

"Let me do it," and Dick put down his ciga- 
rette, "It does not matter if you do break it; 
here, tear it down there, it's only cardboard. 
What happened when Evans brought the 
algebra?" 

"The usual thing; Benum began like this, I 
expect" — and Maurice, drawing from his own 
experience, proceeded to act the interview; and 
after that other interviews and incidents and 
anecdotes, his own, his friends, those that had 
become the stock tradition of the school. And 
Dick listened, amused and much impressed with 
his brother's ability. There, indeed, he was not 
wrong; Maurice really had some ability as an 
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actor, and possessed, moreover, the exuberant 
vitality which makes for success. Still, it did 
not occur to him to reg;ard the gift seriously, 
and Maurice never said anything about it, al- 
though he seized every opportunity of using his 
powers. Undoubtedly, too, he was the prime 
mover in the impromptu tableaux arranged on 
Easter Monday. 

On that day they drove to the local hunt 
steeplechase. May had invited Grace to join 
the party; one or two other people had been 
added to gratify different members of the fam- 
ily and to make the numbers suitable to the 
conveyance. There was a cold wind blowir^ 
when they started, and soon afterward it began 
to rain a little ; during the drive every one as- 
sured every one else it was only a shower. But 
it was nothing of tlie kind ; it was a heavy, de- 
termined rain which began early and kept on 
late, was driven by the wind under umbrellas, 
blotted out the distant prospect and gradually 
soaked everything. Clothes and tempers alike 
suffered under the treatment ; nothing hut 
Dick's presence prevented Grace from giving 
expression to her feelings, as her straightened 
hair was flattened on her face and one by one 
the wonderful flowers in her new hat subsided. 
Similarly, nothing but the presence of other 
girls' brothers prevented the irritation felt by 
Sybil and May from becoming obvious. After 
lunch, however, they could endure no more, and 
Mrs. Orpingham, who had long ago taken shel- 
ter in a cottage, was summoned for the return 
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drive. When Sybil proposed this move all 
agreed to it readily with the exception of Mau- 
rice; he was enjoying himself as usual, and did 
not in the least want to go ; had it been possible 
Dick would have stayed to please him, but 
under the circumstances such a thing was out of 
the question. 

So home they went to Longmeadow, ■ and 
then it was that Maurice devised the tableaux 
to fill up part of the long interval before dinner. 
In themselves they did not amount to much; 
they bore a striking resemblance to other enter- 
tainments of the kind ; the acting, with the not- 
able exception of Maurice, was indifferent ; the 
"dressing up" in curtains, table-cloths, and each 
other's clothes was not particularly effective, 
and the attention bestowed on the performance 
more just than polite, those who were supposed 
to lock on being for the most part busy plan- 
ning what was to be done when it should be 
their turn to act. 

The last tableau of all was the only one wor- 
thy of mention — ^the murder of Rizzio, with 
Maurice for Rizzio and Dick for the chief assas- 
sin. Dick's notion of acting was small ; how- 
ever, armed with a Persian dagger taken from 
the billiard-room wall, he did the best he could. 
That best, coupled with the dagger, proved 
somewhat serious, for the inlaid ornamental 
weapon was sharp, and either Maurice's realis- 
tic death struggles or Dick's anxiety to do right 
brought about an accident, so that there was 
real blood and a real wound for that tableau — 
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though the audience did not know it, for Mau- 
rice, true to his theatrical creed and anxious 
not to spoil the effect, made no sign. It was 
not till he was upstairs and pulling off the old 
riding boots he had worn for the part (no one 
knew why) that Dick was aware of what had 
happened. 

"What's the matter, bey !" he exclaimed. 
"There's blood running out of the boot 1" 

"I know; it's nothing," Maurice said, sitting 
down suddenly. "Fetch me a sponge and some 
water; I have got a bit of a cut." 

Dick obeyed with a suddenly whitening face. 
"It is nothing," his brother assured him; 
"there's a lot of blood ; it has all run down my 
leg, but it is really nothing; it didn't show at all 
down there, did it? Good thing it wasn't my 
back or anywhere like that; you needn't look 
so scared, old chap, it's nothing serious." 

But Dick was not reassured, and to give 
ground to his fears, before he could stop the 
bleeding the younger brother had collapsed in 
his arms. He carried him to his own room, 
and sent some one for the doctor. There was 
no very concise explanation given to the party 
downstairs; Maurice had entreated that there 
should not be a "fuss." But Dick was not of 
much use the rest of the evening. Even after 
the doctor had called and assured him it was 
nothing serious, he was by no means satisfied; 
and during the days that followed, when Mau- 
rice was confined to his room, he was in con- 
stant attendance. During those days the bond 
i»3 
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that bound him to this young brother grew 
stronger ; he had always been fond of the boys, 
as the sisters said, more especially of Maurice; 
but the accidental wound strengthened the tie 
as only the shedding of blood can, and the 
close companionship of the days that followed 
even further cemented it. Whether Maurice 
returned the affection it would be impossible to 
say; he liked and respected the elder brother; 
he had always found him "a good sort," sym- 
pathetic and generous, but it is certain the 
friendship was not to hira what it was to the 
elder. 

When Maurice was well again Dick returned 
to town. Till then the firm went on very com- 
fortably without its head. Before he went, 
however, he made certain arrangements with 
Maurice about the future. It had been intended 
that the boy should remain at school until the 
summer, and go up to Oxford in the following 
October, But an outbreak of typhoid fever in 
the neighbourhood prevented the school from 
reopening, and made it advisable for him not 
to go back at all, Oxford not being possible 
till October, Dick's decision was that Maurice 
should do as he pleased till then. Mrs. Orping- 
ham was of opinion that this would be most 
unwholesome for him and troublesome for his 
family; she said it would be much better for 
hira to go to town with Dick and be given some- 
thing to do in the office for the time being. 
Dick said he could go to town if he liked, but 
that he had better go to some private coach and 
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receive tuition in any subject he fancied ; Dick 
was pathetically anxious that his favourite 
brother should have all the intellectual chances 
of which he knew. 

But Maurice did not in the least appreciate 
the intellectual chances; at nineteen he had had 
quite enough tuition in all subjects; he had no 
desire to pursue his studies, and he much pre- 
ferred the alternative suggested by Mrs. Or- 
pingham. This he explained carefully, con- 
cluding his remarks by saying, "Besides, I 
would much rather be with you; I shouldn't 
bother you much, should I? I wouldn't really 
make much of a nuisance of myself." 

Against which argument, backed by unlim- 
ited promises to keep up Greek and mathematics, 
Dick was not proof. When he left Long- 
meadow it was with the understanding that 
Maurice was to follow him soon. And soon 
Maurice did follow him, to the dethronement 
of the ancients, and of the modems, too— in 
fact, of all kinds of reading. For the sake of 
his brother, Dick changed his way of living; 
no longer now when the office was closed did 
he shut himself up alone with his books or 
work. He remembered that he knew sundry 
people in London, and in company with Maurice 
looked them up in turn ; hitherto he had refused 
most of the invitations he received, now he ac- 
cepted them. He did all he could to entertain 
the boy, until Maurice developed (as he did 
early) a marked disincHnation for the society 
off^^ Dick was surprised, but a good deal 
"5 
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relieved; he had Hved so long solitary that he 
found society a great effort, so that he was glad 
to fall back on the theatres as a way of amus- 
ing his brother. When alone he hardly ever 
went into a theatre ; with Maurice it was differ- 
ent, Maurice wanted so to see everything, and, 
being very catholic in his tastes, he liked every- 
thing; comedy, tragedy, burlesque, farce — he 
found amusement in them all, and with Dick 
went to see them all. Afterward he gave re- 
citals from the plays, taking all parts indis- 
criminately and vastly entertaining Dick. 

Among the people to whom Maurice was in- 
troduced in the course of time was Tancreed. 
He was not one of the first ; Dick did not fancy 
he would greatly interest his young brother. 
However, one evening when they had nothing 
to do they went eastward, and found Tancreed 
in his usual state of happy chaos. From the 
very first Maurice was a good deal drawn to 
the long, thin man with the light-blue eyes and 
the crooked mouth. For once he was content 
to play the part of audience — in fact, he pre- 
ferred it when the other two left him out of 
the conversation. He watched Tancreed with 
so much attention that Dick fancied he must be 
studying him with a view to acting him for the 
benefit of his sisters at Longmeadow. 

"How is the Lady of Dreams?" Dick asked 
once, and when Maurice looked up inquiringly 
he added, "If you want to know who she is 
you had better ask Jim." 

"Who is she? Oh, she is — " Jim paused, 
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then he went on foolishly, "she is a witch who 
sits on the comer of the fender and looks at 
you with the most wonderful eyes in the world." 

Dick laughed. "This is becoming serious," 
he said. "When did you last see the Lady, and 
where is she?" 

"She is at a village called Holtnford, an<f I 
saw her not very loi^ ago." After which in- 
formation Jim dismissed the subject, and would 
not even say where Holmford was. 

Later he announced that he was going to take 
a holiday in the summer, and Dick became sus- 
picious. "A real comfortable holiday," the 
doctor said; "no bothering to see anything or 
do anything. No mountains, no lakes, no wa- 
terfalls, nothing to climb or examine or explore; 
a flat green land where you can lie on your back 
all day and blink at the sun and bless the day 
whereon you were bom — ^narrow winding lanes 
where you can sit under a hedge and eat bread 
and cheese in peace, haystacks where you can 
sleep, a lazy river where you can drink all the 
microbes you like and never be a penny the 
worse," 

*'Are you going to this paradise alone?" 

"Alone ? Yes, unless you like to come 
with me." 

"It sounds awfully jolly," Maurice said. 

"It is awfully jolly," Jim assured him. "No 
work, no sense of duty, no hat. You need not 
wear collar, boots, or tie unless you like. You 
can make what friends you choose of the dogs 
and geese and stray cats and old folks by the 
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way; you can worship the sun all day when it 
shines, and when it rains turn t^ your collar, 
light your pipe, and pray for better luck next 
time." 

"Is this the sort of holiday you always take?" 
Maurice asked. 

"Once before." 

"Yes, the only time he took a holiday," Dick 
explained. "It was long ago; I wanted you to 
come to the Ardennes, do you remember ? You 
wouldn't ; your own ways suited you better, old 
vagabond." 

"Yes, vagabond — 'a vagabond and a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth.' I often think 
I have missed my vocation; a travelling tinker 
would suit me well." 

"Admirably, only you would do the grinding 
for nothing and starve on charity." 

"It would be a heap less trouble." 

"It sounds an awfully decent sort of life," 
Maurice said. "Should you think a fellow to 
blame who chucked up the income and the house 
and the respectability and went after the other 
kind of thing?" 

Dick answered before his friend had time. 
"No," he said; "he never thinks any one to 
blame for anything. But I can assure you that 
that kind of life would not suit you; wandering 
over the country with nothing but the clothes 
you stand up in would not agree with your 
tastes. How about riding and theatre-going 
and Oxford?" 

"I did not say it would suit me," Maurice re- 
128 
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turned, "and I didn't mean that life only; I 
meant — Oh, anything that was not the house 
and income way ; going off on your own hook 
and chucking respectability. Should you think 
a fellow wrong who did that?" 

This last was addressed to Jim, who answered 
truthfully, "No, I shouldn't think it wrong. I 
am afraid Dick was not far out when he insinu- 
ated that I did not often think people wrong — 
I don't; I'm only sorry when they make a mud- 
dle of it. Wrong is such a complicated ques- 
tion, nobody really understands it ; besides, look 
at the muddles I make myself." 

And Jim gave a comprehensive glance round 
the room, as if that presented a tangible ex- 
ample. Dick looked round also. "I entirely 
indorse the last sentiment," he said; "I even 
should not be surprised if your pastoral holiday 
at Holmford presents another illustratioa" 
And as Jim neither admitted nor denied Holm- 
ford as the place of the proposed holiday, his 
friend went on to seek information on another 
point concerning which he felt interested. 
"Have you got a lodger?" he asked. "We saw 
a light at one of the upper windows as we 
came along." 

"I have got a lodger, and it is possible you 
saw a light at one of the upper windows, for 
one of the rooms is let to a gentleman of the 
name of Cooper, by profession a cabinet-maker, 
by misfortune deformed, by nature most re- 
spectable and only a little given to drink. Are 
you satisfied?" 
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"Not in the least." 

"I am." Jim opened a drawer as he spoke. 
"Look, here's the rent," he said, "he has paid 
so far, and I have put it here to save it up for 
the hoUday. At least," shutting the drawer as 
he suddenly remembered, "I shall in future." 

"And in the present? Where is it? Lent — 
not given, of course — to somebody to keep them 
out of the infirmary, I suppose," 

"Some people have as rooted an objection to 
the infirmary as you have to lodgers, Dicky. In 
this last direction why abuse my efforts? When 
the boy has gone to Oxford you may want to 
lodge with me yourself; if you abuse me I 
sha'n't let you in." 

"Talk about logic — " Dick began, when Tan- 
creed interrupted, "I never do; I feel it to be a 
delicate subject. In such matters," he went on, 
turning to Maurice, "I am considered an excel- 
lent warning to the young." 

"Well, at any rate," Dick persisted, "why do 
you try to keep people out of the infirmary? 
You say yourself they are better in it than out 
of it, don't you ?" 

"Yes, oh, yes; but it takes a wise man to 
reform the world against its will." 

It is possible that Dick might have given some 
opinions on reformation with or without the 
will of the people, but almost before he began 
Tancreed stopped him. "My son," he said, 
"chasten not thy friends with much explanation. 
I don't mind it, of course, but you might have 
mercy on the boy." 
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The "boy" was a good deal attracted by Tan- 
creed, though he said Httle about him. Almost 
the only remark he made was, "He's the kind 
of chap that wouldn't be down on you when 
you got into a hole" 

To which his brother replied, "Down on you 1 
Rather not ! He would come into the hole with 
you to keep you company sooner than that I 
believe he has been doing it on and off all his ' 
life." 

Maurice laughed, "If," he said, "he is al- 
ways climbing in and out of other people's holes 
I shouldn't think he got on very fast." 

"No, he does not get on fast. In fact, I 
don't think he gets on at all." 
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AT HOLMFORD 

IT had been a day of rain — soft, fine, inces- 
sant rain. There had been many such days 
in Holmford that spring, but Agnes did not 
mind them. She who could hardly remember 
any but the rains of London found no hardship 
in the April showers of the village. She had 
been there a month now — a whole, quiet, peace- 
ful month; it seemed so long a time and yet 
so short, too. As she sat thinking that wet 
afternoon it appeared to her as if she had two 
lives — one that was lived in the twilight of the 
grim House of Dreams, the other that belonged 
to this quiet little town. It was incredible that 
one life should have lasted all the previous years 
and the other but a month. She felt as if she 
must have been longer at Holmford, must have 
known Miss Croft longer than that; it seemed 
she must have known the kind, little, wrinkled 
face all her life. So she had, all this life 
There were two of her: one who knew Steele 
and all the sin and sorrow, the delirium and 
darkness of that time in London ; the other who 
had always lived in the quiet of Holmford, who 
only knew vaguely of that other. 
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But what was going to happen to these two, 
or rather to the one who was at Holmford? — 
the other did not concern her. She could not 
go on living here indefinitely, yet she could not 
go back to town. There was no place for her 
to go to, no work for her to do, none of that 
life left; it was all dead and stiff, and the door 
tight shut. She shuddered as she remem- 
bered it 

At the end of this long afternoon Miss Croft 
had dozed off to sleep; she stirred in her sleep, 
and when Daisy brought in the tea things 
awoke 

"Well, my dear," she said, "I feel quite re- 
freshed; a little nap like that does one all the 
good in the world. I wish you would try it, 
you look so tired," 

Agnes assured her she was not tired, and 
Miss Croft went on: "There's tea just ready; 
I dare say a nice cup of tea will do you as much 
good; young people think tea is a deal better 
than sleep." 

But notwithstanding the tea Agnes continued 
to look tired and preoccupied, so that at last 
Miss Croft remarked again, "What is it, dear?" 

"Nothing, really nothing," Agnes answered; 
"I have only been thinking." 

"But about what?" 

"What I am to do next." 

For a second Miss Croft looked puzzled. 

She, too, seemed to have forgotten that Agnes 

was only a temporary part of Holmford life; 

in fact, by now, far from remembering her ob- 
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jections to receivit^ the girl, she did not at all 
wish to be without her. "Do next?" she said. 
"Why, what you have been doing last, of course. 
If you mean you are thinking of going away 
from here, that is nonsense. You came here to 
get strong, and you are not going away till 
you are strong; that won't be for a long time 
yet" 

"But I , am quite strong, dear Miss Croft. 
You have been very kind to me; no one, I think, 
has ever been so kind; but you know I cannot 
stay on and on here. I must go some time; 
I must do something for my living." 

"But what?" Miss Croft asked; "ytm can't 
do an}'thing. It is all nonsense; what do you 
think you can do?" 

"I don't know ; I wish I did. I think I shall 
have to write and ask Dr. Tancreed to help me." 

"James is no use," Miss Croft said with deci- 
sion, though the next moment she added, "I 
shall write to him myself." 

"Yes, please do; but I shall write, too." 

"He will not advise you to leave here; it was 
he who advised you to come. Whatever he 
says, you can't go yet; I have just bought all 
those yards and yards of stuff to make the new 
covers for the drawing-room chairs because you 
said you would help me make them, and now 
you talk about going!" 

"I will help you with them first" 

"They will take a long while," Miss Croft 

felt bound to warn her guest. "Two years ago 

Miss Pollock made a set for her room, and it 
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took the better part of three months, I know I 
am right about the time, because it was the 
spring Mrs. Grey, Miss Pollock's widowed sis- 
ter, stayed with her. They wanted to see if 
they could live together, and they agreed to try 
for three months. Poor things, they did not 
get on at all — such a pity, it would have been 
much more cheery for them if they could have 
managed it; but there, people don't always get 
on with one another. But it is by that visit 
that I know I am right about the covers, for 
Mrs, Grey was with Miss Pollock three months, 
and nearly all the time they were busy over the 
chair covers." 

"Perhaps Miss Pollock has a great many 
chairs," Agnes suggested. 

"No, that she has not; she has not so many 
as I have. I won't say they are not bi^er, 
they are; but there's not so many of them. 
There wouldn't need to be either; I am sure I 
don't know where she would put them. You 
see most of them, like a good deal of Miss Pol- 
lock's furniture, belonged to her family, and 
her family lived in a big house and the things 
don't fit Miss Pollock's house at all, though 
naturally she does not like to part with them 
and get smaller ones." 

"Is not her house as big as this?" Agnes 
asked innocently. To the uninitiated the two 
houses appeared identical, except that labur- 
nums grew in the garden of one and lilacs in 
that of the other, but there was a difference, 
and Miss Croft was not slow to point it out 
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"Indeed, no," she said; "her rooms are not 
so large as mine. There is quite a foot differ- 
ence in the drawing-room; the parlour is per- 
haps the same size, but the kitchen is decidedly- 
smaller. Then she has only one step to the 
front door instead of two, and the hall is not 
so commanding — in fact, the house is not nearly 
so nice. What was that, my dear? The front 
bell surely." 

Agnes said she thought it was, and further 
added a wonder as to who the visitor might be. 
On this subject they were not left long in 
doubt; before Miss Croft had finished explain- 
ing that no one but Miss Pollock would come 
so late. Dr. Tancreed walked in. Agnes was 
for some reasons glad to see him, though prob- 
ably she would have preferred writing to him 
to discussing the subject of her future with Miss 
Croft's assistance. If she had any intention of 
reserving the subject for a letter the old lady 
prevented that by herself early introducing it, 
giving Jim plainly to imderstand that Agnes 
would not yet leave Holmford with her will, 

"It would be folly for her to go just now," 
she concluded, "just as she is getting used to 
us and our ways. It has been terribly dull since 
she has been here, I know, hardly a creature 
to speak to ; but, poor dear, she has not been fit 
for anything. Now she is beginning to pick up 
a little we might make it brighter. Miss Pollock 
has asked us to take tea with her; and the rec- 
tor, too, he has been so kind, I'm sure they'll 
ask us to spend an evening at the rectory, and 
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there are several others who would do the same. 
It would be a thousand pities for her to go just 
now — in fact, she is not going, James, what- 
ever you say, so it is no use for you to talk 
nonsense !" 

To all of which Jim listened and made what 
answer he deemed wise, but did not commit 
himself to any advice. Agnes could not tell 
what he really thought; she almost fancied he 
was not going to say. 

The rain had ceased by this time, just before 
twilight. Jim noticed the fact. "Have you 
been out to-day?" he asked the girl suddenly, 
and she answering "no" he said, "Will you come 
with me now?" 

"It is so damp," Miss Croft expostulated, 
"she had much better not ; I'm sure it is not fit." 

"If we do not go far I think it will not hurt; 
I promise to take care of her." 

So Agnes got her hat and jadcet and they 
went out. They walked slowly down the road, 
past prim houses with white curtains and little 
gardens where tulips bowed rain-soaked heads 
and polyanthus lifted wet eyes to the clearing 
sky. On till the last house was passed and the 
road rising before them was bordered by young 
poplar trees. The moist air was filled with the 
pungent aromatic smell of the buds, and each 
tree was tipped with the gold of its opening 
leaves. Looking back, Holmford was seen 
through the network of black branches and 
golden leaves; a little cluster of houses, red and 
white, with films of blue smoke hanging iow in 
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the wet, still air. Very quiet and peaceful, very 
green, too, with the rain-washed freshness of 
young chestnut trees and silver birch and moun- 
tain ash. Here and there a white cloud shone 
out in the twilight, some fruit tree early in blos- 
som; here and there a light twinkled forth, a 
lamp just lighted, plainly discernible from the 
little hill where they paused. Agnes looked 
back, ever hack ; poor Agnes, so little that was 
homely, with the sweet daily loves, the quiet, 
cheery toil of home, had come into her life. 
But Jim looked away to the fields curving green 
and soft beneath the pale, shining sky to the 
hollows where twilight lay hidden in mist, to 
the green May hedge where a thrush sang 
sweet, insistent, with its liquid reiteration. 

"But I can't stay here always!" Agnes said 
at last, speaking as if she were thinking aloud, 
keeping her eyes the while on the village 
beneath. 

Jim roused himself with a start "No," he 
said, "no; but what will you do?" 

"I don't know. I want you to help me 
think." 

Then there was a long silence. Presumably 
Jim was thinking, at least Agnes imagined he 
was. In reality, having done all that before, 
he was now watching how the puddles cai^ht 
fire as the clouds cleared from the sunset. A 
movement on the part of his companion recalled 
him. "Why can you not stay at Holmford?" 
he asked. 

"Because — because — I have no right there; I 
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have oo claim on Miss Croft; I am nothing to 
her; why should she be burdened with me?" 

"No, that is true," Jim said, as usual swing- 
ing round to the present speaker's view of the 
case. "But," he went on, after a second com- 
ing back to his own, "have you never thought 
of the charity you are doing to her in staying? 
She is all alone, and she is just thankful to 
have you." 

"That is a very nice way of putting it." 

"It is true — don't you believe it? It is true, 
I assure you. Aunt Bessie would not have said 
she wanted you if she had not meant it!" 

Agnes began to go down the hill toward the 
village. "But I cannot stay here forever," she 
said, after a time. 

"No, not forever, but for a long while yet — 
till you are quite strong, till we can think of 
something for you to do, longer than that if 
you like. By the way, do you like it? Is it 
that you want to go because you don't like it?" 

"Like it?" Agnes repeated, with sudden emo- 
tion; "you know I hke it; you know, or rather 
you can never know, what it is to me; what the 
quiet and the peace, the sweetness and the 
beauty are; what it is to have Miss Croft, to 
hear her gentle voice, to see her dear, kind face. 
Every evening when the curtains are drawn and 
we two sit together by the fire, I think to myself 
it can't be real, it can't last, and every morning 
when I look out and find the beautiful country 
still there I thank God for it. Do you know, 
I have never before seen the trees come into 
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leaf, nor have I known what 'home' was. But 
I expect you don't understand; men don't care 
the same way." And she walked on quicker, 
while the lights of the village grew blurred by 
a mist of tears. 

"I understand — I know — I am very glad," 
was Jim's answer. Somewhat incoherent, it is 
to be feared, but his voice was very gentle, and 
he did not say anything more about going or 
staying that evening. Only just as he was 
leaving he said, "At least stay here for the sum- 
mer, stay and make the chair covers and go to 
tea with Miss Pollock and all the rest of the 
people." Which advice Agnes found it easy to 
follow, seeing that she had no other to con- 
sider. So she said nothing more about going 
away, and the very next day the chair covers 
were begun. That is to say. Miss Croft un- 
picked one of the old ones, winding the long 
threads of cotton on spills of newspaper and 
gathering the small ones carefully together to 
bum. This old cover when unpidced served as 
a pattern by which to cut the new ones. 

"Dear me, it seems quite a simple affair," 
Miss Croft said, as she watched Agnes snip- 
ping and pinning, 

"Yes, but we have got the sofa to consider 
yet; I don't quite know how we are going to 
cut out the cover for that. If we unpick the 
old one we shall never know how to put the 
new together, and if we don't unpick it we shall 
not have any pattern to go by. 

Miss Croft was much disturbed. "Whatever 
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shall we do?" she asked. Agnes suggested 
cutting a test 'cover in newspaper, but the old 
lady did not regard the plan as feasible. The 
only thing she could think of was to look at Miss 
Pollock's. 

"We are going to tea with her to-day," she 
said. "You had better notice the sofa; if you 
think it will be any guide we will unpick ours 
for a pattern and borrow hers to see how to 
join it up, then we ought to get on nicely. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, her sofa is not quite like mine; 
it is bigger, a good deal bigger; it takes up a 
lot of room; what with its size and the arms 
that stick right out at both ends, it really is very 
inconvenient. But, my dear, you will see it for 
yourself to-day, so you can judge; there will be 
no one there besides ourselves ; you are sure to 
have an opportunity of observing it." 

Which, indeed, Agnes had, and found that it 
resembled most of Miss Pollock's furniture in 
being too big for the house. There was an air 
of bygone greatness about the whole house 
which was somewhat oppressive. Miss Pollock 
herself was not oppressive; she was very brisk 
and cheerful, with a taste for red bows on her 
black dresses. She was younger than Miss 
Croft, but her age was problematic; she had 
looked fifty some twenty years ago, and she 
looked fifty still, but in appearance she had no 
other advantage; her light eyes were beady, 
and her nose was ancestral, prodigious. But 
whereas Miss Croft was only the daughter of 
a well-to-do country doctor, Miss Pollodc was 
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the last descendant in direct line of an ancient 
family; she appeared to be, also, the repository 
of relics for all the lines. Miss Croft had her 
father in silhouette framed in a small black 
frame with a gilt acorn at the top, but Miss Pol- 
lock had an ancestor in oils that covered several 
square feet of wall. Miss Croft kept her plate 
basket, counters, and Genoa cake in a funny 
little marble-topped chiffonier. Miss Pollock had 
a mahogany sideboard which about filled all one 
side of the parlour. But she was kind and talk- 
ative and pleasant; Agnes liked her, and liked 
listening to her reminiscences in the long spring 
twilight. For knitting there is need of little 
light, and the two elder ladies, saving their eyes, 
sat talking till it was almost dark, Agnes a con- 
tented listener. 

At last Miss Pollock turned to her as if sud- 
denly remembering her presence. "My dear," 
she said, "I don't think I have said yet how 
glad I am you are going to stay in Holmford 
a while longer," She had said it but apparently 
not with sufficient emphasis, for she now re- 
peated her former remarks, adding, "When 
Miss Croft told me you were talking of going 
I could hardly believe her; people who come 
to Holmford always stay a long time. I be- 
lieve there must be something in the place that 
makes them stay." 

"I think it is something in the people who 
live here," Agnes said, and Miss Croft patted 
her hand. 

"Do you, now?" Miss Pollock asked with in- 
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teresL "Perhaps you are right ; certainly there 
must be something. Look at that Miss Green 
who stays with the Hammonds, why she has 
sometimes been here three or four months 
together. 

Agnes did not know Miss Green, but Miss 
Croft did, and she corroborated Miss Pollock's 
remark, adding, "We all look upon her as al- 
most belonging to the place. We feel quite at 
a loss if she is not at the Church Missionary 
work parties and the social tea; she usually 
comes about the time we have them — in the 
winter, you know." 

"She wasn't here for the last social," Miss 
Pollock observed. 

"No, nor the one before; I felt so disap- 
pointed." 

Miss Pollock felt disappointed, too, but she 
was quite sure Miss Green had been present at 
the tea before last; Miss Croft thought other- 
wise, but Miss Pollock proved her point. "If 
you remember," she said, "it was the winter 
before last when that fast Indian gentleman was 
lodging with Mrs. Kite; he had the front room 
over the shop." 

"Ah, yes, I remember." 

"I thought you would. Such a handsome 
young man," Miss Pollock explained to Agnes, 
"but dreadfully — I don't like to be unchari- 
table, and of course the Mohammedan religion 
is not the same as the Christian — ^but really he 
was terrible." 

"I never liked Daisy to go out alone after 
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dark," Miss Croft observed; "in fact, I would 
not let her while he was here." 

"And quite right, too ! Why actually, would 
j-ou believe it, he followed me — and in day- 
light, too I" 

Agnes regarded Miss Pollock thoughtfully, 
and expressed herself astonished. 

"Yes, indeed he did, and that is how I know 
Miss Green was here for the social tea, for it 
was just before the tea that it all happened. 
I was walking along Rectory Lane, and you 
know that lane is lonely, at least just in the 
middle; well, I was walking there one afternoon, 
when 1 heard some one coming behind me. I 
thought nothing of it; I expected that whoever 
it was, he would soon pass me. But he did not ; 
he kept behind me, and just as I was going to 
look round to see who it might be some one 
said, 'Ahem!' quite loudly. Of course after 
that I did not look round, but walked on as 
fast as I could, but he walked quite as fast as I 
did, and actually went 'Aheml' again 1 You 
know what a lonely piece of road it is; I was 
most nervous; I really do not know what I 
should have done if it had not been for Miss 
Green — ^just at the bend, where the willow is, I 
met her. I stopped her, I can assure you, and 
while I was shaking hands with her the Indian 
gentleman passed. He did not say anything — 
he looked at me, that's all — but if it had not been 
for Miss Green I am sure he would have spoken. 
I was thankful she was there; she walked home 
with me; we both felt it safer. And," Miss 
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Pollock concluded, "it was then she told me she 
was not leaving till after the tea, I hope, my 
dear," the narrator added, by way of pointing 
a moral, "you never go too far alone; it really 
is not safe in these country places." 

"I have not been far at all," Agnes assured 
her. 

"That is right. Of course, where you live in 
London it is different; there are always people 
about, but here — why, when you were alone you 
might meet a tramp or a drunken man perhaps !" 

"Yes, of course I might" 

Agnes's voice had a far-off sound, and she sat 
staring out of the fast darkening window. But 
Miss Pollock did not notice; she went briskly 
on, "I am so much afraid of drunken men — in 
fact, on the whole I don't think I like strange 
men at all ; having once been frightened on the 
road makes one nervous. Have you ever been 
frightened by a man, my dear ?" 

"No, I think not" — this very slowly, with 
eyes still fixed on the window, but eyes that no 
longer saw the garden in the twilight, the labur- 
num trees dimly outlined against the sky. In 
their place was the grim old house, the silent 
stairs, the big, closed rooms, and he who had 
lived there. Had she ever been frightened by a 
man? She who had sat so many nights while 
the devils of this man's brain swayed around 
her? She who had watched through the long 
hours when he hungered for her life? She who 
had stood in that ghastly room on that last night 
of all? She who— Ah, God! What thoughts, 
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what dreams were these! And yet they were 
her's, more really her's than this life with the 
knitting, and the tea-party, and the quiet chat I 

"Dear me, here's Kate with the lamp," Miss 
Croft exclaimed, with an alacrity which suspi- 
ciously suggested a recent doze. Kate set Uie 
lamp on the table, and its light showed the un- 
natural pallor of Agnes's face and the great 
beads of perspiration on her forehead. 

"What is it?" exclaimed the two ladies simul- 
taneously. "It has been too much for you," 
Miss Croft said. "Let me get you a little 
wine," was Miss Pollock's suggestioiL 

But Agnes declined the wine, also a smelling- 
bottle and a rest on the sofa; she said she only 
felt a little faint, and would be quite well di- 
rectly. So after protestations and advice they 
let her recover in her own way, and soon she 
was ready to join them at Halma and afterward 
card dominoes — in fact, "she was herself again 
almost directly," Miss Croft said. 

"I do believe the game brightened you up," 
the old lady remarked, when they were home 
again, and she was turning up the ends of the 
parlour table-cloth to be ready for Daisy's 
sweeping to-morrow. 

"I believe it did," Agnes replied. "It was al- 
together such a pleasant evening, and Miss Pol- 
lock is so kind, that I enjoyed it very much." 

Which, indeed, she had, though after she had 
gone up to her own room the shadow came back 
— the vision of the other life, the dream which 
told her she belonged to it and it to her. 
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"It is of no use," she said. "I shall go back 
some day; there will be another life in the dim 
rooms with panelled walls and high grates 
where the fire glows red. There will be heart- 
ache again and weariness and in the end — " She 
put her head down on her arms, and recalled 
the familiar scenes. "Oh, I want to go back I" 
she said. "I think I want to go back again! It 
is what I am fit for — what I am meant for; I 
shall be called to go." 

But in the morning the feeling had passed. 
Even had it returned, in daylight she would 
with sober sense have reasoned with herself, ar- 
guing that since Steele was dead and the house 
empty it was all impossible, the whole nothing 
but a foolish fancy. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Um-SUMMER 

MRS. DOBSON was very busy. It was the 
one occasion on which she did seem busy, 
the one occasion when the model routine of the 
rectory household was disturbed. A school 
treat never achieved this, nor a sale of work, nor 
yet a meeting of the antiquarian society; even 
if the bishop, coming to hold confirmation at 
Holmford, lunched with the rector, Mrs. Dob- 
son took it calmly. She was such a wonderful 
manager, Holmford said, and sighed over its 
own shortcomings. 

But once a year this wonderful housewife 
threw system to the winds, and merely did "as 
we did last year." This was the occasion when, 
toward the end of June, Holmford was invited 
to a garden tea — ^not a garden party — a g^arden 
tea, and the tea was the main feature of the 
entertainment The invitations for these occa- 
sions were always the same : they included every 
one above the rank of shopkeeper, and every 
one, regardless of rank, who was a Sunday 
school teacher, church warden, parish councillor, 
or anything else parochial. The garden tea was 
the event of the year to Miss Croft — ^to Miss 
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PoJlodt, too, and several others, for the matter 
of that. Old Mrs. Hammond had never been 
known to bring out her summer bonnet before 
the rectory entertainment, and indeed to most of 
the ladies of Holmford it was an epoch, a sort 
of summer Easter in the matter of clothes. 

"You are in mourning, my dear, so of course 
it will make no difference to you," Miss Croft 
said to Agnes when the great event was under 
discussion. "But for the rest of us, we all like 
to smarten ourselves up just this once; old lady 
as I am, I do like to look a little nice some- 
times," 

Agnes applauded the sentiment, and even 
added some foolish words to the effect that Miss 
Croft always looked nice ; but she had learned to 
say and to think a lot of foolish, pleasant things 
during the time she had been at Holmford; 
heart and mind long dormant, but now aroused, 
took readily to the narrow, kindly life. 

"You are a foolish child," Miss Croft said, 
laughing softly. "But I am glad you don't 
think me a very silly, vain old woman for trou- 
bling about my poor old looks. I shall have 
my summer cape done up, and we must get a 
flower for my bonnet, and see what we can do 
about putting it in. What flower shall we 
have? I had wallflower last year; Miss Pol- 
lock went with me to choose it ; I remember she 
wanted me to have a rose, but I hardly liked 
to, her taste is a little bright, don't you think ?" 

"She has rather a fancy for colours," Agnes 
was obliged to admit. 
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"She has, yes, she has — but then perhaps they 
suit her, I don't quite fancy myself in pinks 
and blues and reds, but I dare say they are better 
for her. Perhaps we might get a cream rose- 
bud or some pansies, what do you think? If 
you would not mind fetching the bonnet down 
we might look at it now, that would help us to 
make up our minds." 

Agnes, having received minute instructions 
where to find the bonnet, brought it, and then 
together they contemplated it, pulled the bows 
up, flattened the bows down, placed imaginary 
flowers in sundry places and faced the difficulty 
of replacing flowers that stood up by those 
which did not. They were still engaged in this 
consultation when Jim Tancreed interrupted 
them. Jim was taking the promised holiday; 
he took it now because the days were long and 
warm, because there was less illness among his 
patients than at any other time, because the sun 
and the grass fields and the long, green lanes are 
glorious things at mid-summer, and also because 
he wanted to. It was three days since he had 
arrived, and in those three days he had ingra- 
tiated himself with various persons of repute, 
and still more with various persons of disre- 
pute in the small community. He was not stay- 
ing with Miss Croft, but on his own account 
just outside Holmford. A man would have 
seemed an inconvenient piece of furniture in the 
trim little house for any length of time; he 
would have altered their arrangements, their 
quiet little ways. Jim knew this, so he did not 
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come, for he was grievously afraid of being in 
the way. But, as he was so near, he often came 
to see them, heard their discussions and entered 
into their plans. Now when he came in he was 
told the difficulties of the bonnet question, and, 
undeterred by ignorance, offered much advice. 

"Oh, by the way," he said, when finally the 
bonnet was set aside, "I am going to the tea- 
party." 

"You!" exclaimed the ladies, in a breath. 

"Yes, Mr. Dobson has asked me. He and I 
are great chums. I am going to do a little 
Sunday-schooling for him while I'm here," 

Miss Croft looked troubled. Jim's religion 
was a real though unspoken trouble to her ; she 
moved uneasily; at last, with the hesitation of 
one who fears to quench the smoking flax, she 
said, "Do you think you are — ^you ought — 
you're quite fit?" 

"No, oh, no," Jim answered readily. Then, 
seeing her grave face, he added, "But if all the 
jobs had to wait for the man who was really fit 
they would have to wait such a very long time. 
We aren't fit, half fit for our work, mostly 
through our own fault, but the good God is 
like the man who has not got a hammer — He 
uses the handiest thing." 

"My dear James !" was Miss Croft's comment, 
and Jim, seeing she was not reassured, ex- 
plained, "I am not going to proper Sunday^ 
school— catechism and hymns and all that. I 
have only undertaken to look after sundry young 
monkeys on a Sunday morning; they are the 
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bright articles who live on the outskirts and 
don't owe allegiance to anything, church or 
state. I assure you the work is not a serious 
one — there is no definite organisation about it — 
organisations are not much in my line." 

"You will teach these boys on the Sundays 
that you are here?" 

"Perhaps; I shall keep them out of mischief; 
maybe I shall be able to demonstrate to them a 
few homely truths, the relation between acts and 
consequences, for instance." 

"But that will be no lasting good to them," 
Miss Croft expostulated. 

"No," Jim admitted. "That's just the pity 
of it, some one else's demonstration never is any 
good; you always want to prove every mortal 
thing for yourself." 

Agnes felt that in a way they were talking at 
cross purposes, so while Miss Croft was still 
thinking over Jim's last words she remarked, 
"I am glad the rector has invited you," 

"So am I," Miss Croft said readily ; perhaps 
she was glad the subject was changed, "It is 
quite a grand affair, you know — ^the chief gaiety 
of the siunmer." 

"It must be, seeing what preparations you all 
make." 

"We are not making any preparations," the 
old lady assured him. "I am only having my 
cape done up and getting a flower for my bon- 
net, I did think of a new sunshade, but it 
would come so dear, and my old one is quite 
soimd; it would be nothing but extravagance." 
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"Sunshades are expensive," Agnes observed, 
and the two ladies fell to an exhaustive discus- 
sion of prices, at the close of which Miss Croft 
said, "And now I think I must just pop away 
this bonnet, so you can amuse each other for a 
little while." 

Apparently they had little to say to each other, 
for after the old lady left them Agnes sat silent, 
idly smoothing a piece of ribbon brought out 
during the bonnet discussion ; Jim watched her, 
looking curiously at the peaceful, dreamy face. 
At last she raised her eyes, and, meeting his, 
spoke, "Why did you talk like that?" she asked. 
"About the Sunday-school, I mean; it trou- 
bled her." 

"Did it? I am sorry; I am an old fool." 

"Do you know that she worries a great deal 
about you sometimes ?" 

"I am not worth it," Jim said, with convic- 
tion; "all the same, I have no doubt there is 
reason enough." 

"Once she asked me if you went to church 
and all that." 

"And you told her?" 

"I told her I did not know, but I thought you 
were a good man." 

"You did? Then, my Lady of Dreams, I 
fear you erred greatly — very greatly, very 
greatly indeed." Jim walked the length of the 
little room in some perturbation ; finally he came 
back to Agnes at the window. "I will go to 
church while I am here," he said, "if it makes 
her happier. I would go in town, too, if I had 
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time, or to chapel, for the matter of that, or 
tabernacle or anything else she wished — it is 
all one." 

"She would not wish you to go like that, nor 
to think like that either; besides, it is not all 
one, you know." 

" 'Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
God !' " Jim quoted. "Still, I did not mean 
that ; I meant it was ail one to me, though you 
are right ; I am sure she would not like to hear 
me say so. Let us say something else. Do you 
know anything about sunshades?" 

"Not much," Agnes said, laughing. 

"Neither do I, so shall we go together and 
choose one? William Grange, 9 High Street, 
is the place, I think — at least that was where the 
three aunts used to go in the days when there 
were three of them, bless their kind hearts." 

"It is William Grange still — ^young Mr. Wil- 
liam Miss Pollock calls him, but I think he must 
be more than forty." 

"Oh, yes, the old man is dead, I expect," 
Jim said. 

This proved to be correct, and proved to be 
not the only alteration in the place. 

"William has built his window out," Jim ob- 
served. "He has also got a brass door-handle 
He used to have a glass one; I remember it 
quite well; I coveted it as I have not coveted 
many things. I wonder if some small boy, in- 
flamed with a similar desire, broke the old 
one off." 

Agnes could not tell him; she could not tell 
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him either when or where had been moved the 
little chest of drawers in which the tapes and 
cottons used to be kept. She was not at all sur- 
prised when he asked about it. Young Mr. Wil- 
liam himself served them, and when he discov- 
ered who his customer was he was anxious to 
point out all the alterations and improvements 
in the shop, as well as all the merits in the sun- 
shades. At last, however, the purchase was 
made, and armed with the long parcel Jim and 
Agnes left the shop. On the way home they 
overtook Miss Pollock; her parcel suggested 
that she had also been to William Grange in 
preparation for the social event 

"Shall we see you at the rectory, Mr. James?" 
she asked, when she had inquired after Miss 
Croft, whom she had not seen since yesterday, 

"Mr. James" said they would see him; the 
title was not new to him; Miss Pollock had 
adopted it when she considered him too old to 
be called simply "James." 

"I am very glad to hear you are coming," 
Miss Pollock said; "there will be quite a nice 
party of us going together. The Hammonds 
usually go with us ; I expect" — glancing at Mrs. 
Hammond's house, which they passed just then 
— "I expect they are high busy now, Miss Ham- 
mond told me she was going to have a new 
bodice." 

"Did she really?" Isn't that a little extrava- 
gant?" said Jim, with gravity. 

"That is what I thought, though I would not 

dream of saying so. Of course she is not situ- 
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ated quite as I am ; I have some very beautiful 
Spanish lace which belonged to my Aunt Pris- 
cilla, and so without expense it is easy for me 
to — " And so on, the conversation from that 
point pursuing mazy channels through which 
Jim could not follow it. 

Seeing what a stir of preparation the garden 
tea made in Holmford, it was not wonderful 
that the calm of the rectory should be disturbed. 
There was a consulting of lists and a consider- 
ing of table-cloths, a petition for fine weather at 
family prayers the evening before, and a thanks- 
giving for the same next morning, when the day 
promised clear and fair. Such a bustle of prep- 
aration! The maids were everywhere, Helen 
was everywhere; Helen was a nice, useful per- 
son who could be sent to the china closet for 
plates, set to dust and wash them if need be, 
set to do anything in fact, she was so very will- 
ing. They placed the tables on the lawn ; there 
was a good lawn at the rectory, where copper 
beeches and tall, Spanish chestnut trees cast a 
pleasant shade They spread the table-cloths 
and arranged the plates, breaking up the monot- 
onous length of the tables with little nests of 
cups and saucers put ready for those who were 
expected to "pour out," This honour never 
varied; it belonged by right to certain ladies, 
and they were never deprived of it except by 
death. The year after Mrs. Roby, the senior 
church-warden's wife, died, Mrs. Etobson was in 
grave perplexity; Mr, Roby continued church- 
warden, and so difficult was it to decide which 
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lady had best right to the vacant "pouring-out" 
place that Mrs. Dobson was almost reduced to 
asking Helen's sister to stay in the house and so 
establish a claim. Lucidly Mr. Roby became en- 
gaged to be married again just before the tea, 
and though the wedding was not till six months 
later the engagement was considered sufficient, 
for Helen's sister really was an aggravating 
person. 

But that was all some time ago, and the sec- 
ond Mrs. Roby was a portly lady of impressive 
presence now. Jim saw her, already on her way 
to the rectory, when he opened Miss Croft's 
gate on the important afternoon. Miss Croft 
did not approve of being too early, so there was 
no undue haste about their starting, though she 
and Agnes were quite ready in the drawing- 
room, where they sat on this occasion because 
it commanded a view of the road. Miss Pol- 
lock, too, was quite ready; she must have seen 
her neighbours go down their path, for they 
had hardly reached her gate before she was there 
herself. When she had joined the party they 
went on all together to the Hammonds, where 
they were reinforced by Miss Hammond walk- 
ing, and her mother, who was far too fat to 
walk, in a wicker batJi-chair. Agnes had often 
before formed one of such a party; on those 
occasions she, Miss Pollock, and Miss Ham- 
mond took it in turns to push the old lady. Miss 
Croft protesting because she was not allowed to 
do her share. To-day Jim took the chair in 
hand. Miss Hammond and Miss Pollock making 
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fluttered little commentson his superior strength, 
while Mrs, Hammond steered carefully to avoid 
loose stones, leaning forward and breathir^ 
heavily when they went uphill. She cherished 
a delusion that she assisted her charioteer there- 
by. And so in time they reached the rectory, 
and found already a large number of the com- 
pany on the lawn. 

It was a very homely gathering, this great 
summer festival of Holmford; there were no 
titled names, no county families, no grand gar- 
ments, or fashionable manners. Everybody 
knew everybody else, saw everybody in church 
on Sunday, met everybody in the village in the 
week, knew beforehand all the subjects of con- 
versation, all the peculiarities and little ways; 
' but that did not make it less the grand festival 
and the event of the summer. . Agnes by this 
time knew and was known almost as if she had 
lived for years in Holmford ; Jim was the only 
person approaching a stranger, and even he was 
able to identify some of the people he used to 
know. They did not remember him, but on re- 
introduction seemed delighted to meet him 
again, to tell him for the twentieth time of the 
changes in the place, and to point out more re- 
cent comers. "In fact, he seems quite one of 
us," Miss Pollock said gaily, as she observed 
the readiness with which he took his place 
among them. 

Miss Croft sighed. "I wish he were," she 
said. 

"Well, and why not? What reason is there 
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that he should not marry and settle down here? 
Stranger things have happened," and Miss Pol- 
lock glanced in the direction of Agnes. 

But Miss Croft only sighed again. She had 
thought there was every reason why he should 
"settle down" there when he first began to prac- 
tise as a doctor; in those days there was an open- 
ing at Holmford, but nevertheless he had not 
settled. And now ? Now there was an opening 
again ; Dr. Thombull was old, and often talked 
of a partner. Yes, it was all possible, only she 
knew it would never be. She knew, as few did, 
the fatal pertinacity in his own eccentric course 
which underlay Jim's surface variations and 
sympathetic swayings to his present company. 
So she only sighed, while Miss Pollock went 
gaily on building air-castles until there was a 
general movement to the tea-tables. 

After all, it was a very trivial sort of enter- 
tainment, not in the least worthy of considera- 
tion and praise; yet Jim enjoyed it, enjoyed it 
very much, and Agnes found a silent and ab- 
surd delight in it. 

"I have never been to a party of any sort 
before," she explained to Jim, as she walked be- 
side him while he pushed Mrs. Hammond home. 

"No?" he said. "Of course that makes a dif- 
ference ; you naturally are not a critic." 

"I should not find fault with this if I were," 
she answered warmly ; "it was lovely." 

And Jim agreed with her; of course he 

thought so because she did, and she thought so 

because she seemed to have so fallen under the 
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spell of Holmford life that she must needs think 
as they did in the village. 

"I tell you what," Jim said, after they had 
deposited Mrs. Hammond in safety at her own 
door; "we will have a private party of our 
own." 

"Can we?" Agnes asked. 

"Yes, of course we can ; we will have a picnic 
in the fields by the river. We will get the 
chaise from the 'King's Head' — they have the 
roomiest, lowest old concern in the world there 
— and drive to Marbridge. There we will put 
the chaise up and just walk into the fields, boil 
the kettle, and have tea." 

"Do you think they would come?" Agnes 
asked, with a glance at Miss Croft and Miss 
Pollock, now a little in front. 

"Oh, yes; we can take all the shawls and 
waterproofs they like; besides, everything is as 
dry as can be." 

"How many does the chaise hold?" 

"Five; there is a rumble arrangement behind 
to take the fifth ; I dare say we could get six in 
if we tried, or, better still, I will walk ; any one 
can drive the pony — he is a stout, white beast, 
very safe." 

"I am sure they would not like that; you must 
drive. Don't you think we could squeeze 
six in?" 

"We will somehow if you wish it," Jim said ; 
"we must have the whole lot." 

Agnes laughed one of those rare laughs that 

for an instant broke the placid calm of her face 
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and brought out little sparkles of light in her 
dreaming eyes. "Oh, yes, let us do it !" she ex- 
claimed. "How we shall all enjoy it!" 

Thus adjured, Jim made arrangements and 
issued his invitations, and on the earliest pos- 
sible day, while the weather was still fine, the 
picnic took place. 

"It is years since I have been to a picnic," 
said Miss Pollock, and put on a wonderful dish- 
' cover hat suitable to the occasion. 

"We shall have tea at four; we sha'n't be sit- 
ting out late," said Miss Croft, and collected a 
pile of shawls and cloaks. 

The shawls and cloaks were all packed in 
somehow, and the tea and the kettle and the 
ladies, too, fat Mrs. Hammond and tall Miss 
Hammond and brisk Miss Pollock with Miss 
Croft and Agnes and Jim as well. Miss Ham- 
mond folded herself up in the rumble, but be- 
cause she was behind she was by no means out 
of the conversation — in fact, she was always 
leaning over her mother's bonhet to add her 
quota to the chorus of appreciation that went 
on. The stout, white pony did not hurry, but 
then no one wanted him to ; when Jim led him 
leisurely up a hill no one thought the time 
wasted — indeed, usually they thought he should 
have a rest at the top. 

"My dear friend," Miss Hammond would 
say to the company in general, "now do let's stop 
a moment ; I am sure the poor thing must want 
to breathe, and did you ever see anything so 
fine as the country? I do think it is a pity to 
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go hurrying through it. Oh, I do think it's a 
pity!" 

Accordingly they stopped a while, and the 
"poor thing" breathed; then on again, though 
hardly "hurrying through the country," indeed, 
Jim could have walked the whole distance in far 
less time than it took them to drive. Down 
the hill and along the level road, past a handful 
of cottages and a little farm, into the deep green 
lane where the brier roses hung in wreaths over- 
head and the way was so narrow that they had 
to draw into the ditch to let a hay waggon pass. 
And what an excitement the passing of that hay 
waggon was, how nervous they were, how they 
congratulated each other on the wonderful way 
in which it was managed, how they praised Jim 
for his cleverness and the waggoner for his, how 
sweet the smell of the hay, how glorious it all 
was I Years afterward the scent of new-mown 
hay never came to Jim without bringing a mem- 
ory of that afternoon. 

It chanced that the field where they took their 
tea was already partly cut; down by the river's 
edge the grass lay in long lines just as it had 
fallen; further on it was still standing, thick 
and green, starred with flowers,' the playground 
of the winds and the haunting cloud shadows 
which fled across it. 

"Now isn't this nice, isn't it perfectly deli- 
cious ?" Miss Hammond exclaimed, looking 
round. 

"Perfect, perfect," her mother murmured ; 

but, since her eyes were upon them, she may 
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have referred to the ham sandwiches, which by- 
some art Jim had divined to be her favourite 
deUcacy. 

"You are enjoying it, aren't you, dearie?" 
Miss Croft said once to Agnes, and when the 
girl answered, "Ever so much," she softly 
stroked her hand. 

"What a silly old woman I am, never to have 
thought of the chaise before!" the old lady said. 
"We could have had a man to drive us, and 
gone to quite a number of places." 

"Oh, but that would not have been half so 
nice," Miss Pollock observed; "Mr, James is 
far better than a man. Not that I mean you 
are not a man," she explained to Jim, "only 
you don't seem like one, and of course you are 
not a hired stranger; oh, it is ever so much 
pleasanter like this — in fact, I can't think of 
anything nicer." 

Perhaps Agnes shared the sentiment; cer- 
tainly in her limited experience she could not 
remember an afternoon so fair, such golden sun- 
light, such warm, sweet scents, such dancing 
shadows, and later, when she wandered down to 
the river to gather flowers, it seemed to her, 
looking back, that the whole world lay steeped 
in a golden haze. There in the hay, as yet un- 
disturbed by any fears of damp, sat Miss Croft 
and the Hammonds, and there was Jim repack- 
ing the basket with Miss Pollock's assistance, as 
she talked the while of the picnics of long ago; 
behind, the grass fields swayed in the breeze. 
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and at her feet in the soft ground by the river 
lurked little blue forget-me-nots and the tall, 
purple spires of meadow herb. She stooped to 
gather them, regretting that the daisies here 
had all been cut down with the grass, and then 
Jim, having finished the packing, came to her 
and pointed out that it was easy to cross the 
little stream to the other field, where the grass 
was uncut and the daisies plentiful. There 
where the willow had fallen in it was quite easy ; 
he held her hand and they went across to- 
gether; they wandered along the river bank, and 
the wind whispered in the bending grass and the 
sweet scents came from the hay across the 
stream. 

"What do you dream of, my Lady of 
E>reams?" Jim asked her, when she stood by 
the elm tree and looked across to the low hills. 

"Nothing. I am satisfied." 

"Satisfied because you dream ?" 

"No, no; this is not a dream; it is all real. 
The other part, the part which is gone, seems 
the dream; I can hardly think it was real; al- 
most I forget it." 

"One day this will seem the same," he told 
her; "one day you will wake to something else. 
You were not meant for this life, you were 
meant for something more; you woke once to 
act, you will wake again; you will wake and 
feel, then this will seem a dream, too." 

"It never will," she declared. "Even if it 

were a dream I do not want to wake; I do not 
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want anything more ; I am content, quite 
content" 

"But I am not; I want to waken you." 

But she did not know what he meant; she 
thought he referred to the uncertain future 
which loomed before her, so she made a little 
movement almost as of pain, and turned to go 
back to the place where they had crossed the 
stream. 

"I know," she said, "I know it cannot go on, 
only sometimes I forget ; it is right for you to 
remind me, there must be something settled 
soon," 

"I think everything is settled," Jim said; 
"until you want to go you must stay here; they 
will not let you go," 

"I can't stay always," 

"Not always, but until such time as you want 
to go ; not when you feel you ought, but when 
you want to go," 

"That will never be." 

"Then you can never go," 

"But," she said, puzzled, "if you want me to 
stay, why did you say you were not content?" 

"Did I say that?" He helped her along the 
fallen tree as he spoke. "Then I said what I 
did not mean, for if you are content I am very 
sure that I am; contentment is one of my car- 
dinal virtues; I am always content. Why not? 
If you can't get what you want, want what you 
have got; it simplifies matters. Besides, the 
chances are you will get what you want if you 
don't mind waiting," 
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And Jim felt quite sure that if he only waited 
long enough his Lady of Dreams would wake 
up to know what he meant — wake up to feel for 
him. And safe in this belief he still saw the 
world in its mid-summer haze of glory. Poor 
Jim, his faith was wonderful. 
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CHAPTER XII 

WHEN DICK CAUE BACK 

IN October Maurice went to Oxford. Dick 
bad set his heart on it, so Maurice went; 
possibly he himself had other plans, but he never 
mentioned them explicitly. In fact, it was not 
till late in the summer that it ever occurred to 
the elder brother that his scheme could be any- 
thing but the choice of the younger. He was 
so well aware what bis own start had lacked, 
so well aware what he had missed and lost that 
he could not imagine another would be willing, 
even anxious, to forego the advantages he was 
proffering. Then, too, the opposition of Mrs. 
Orpingham had rather convinced him of the de- 
sirability of the plan, and his own wish to keep 
the boy convinced him even more firmly that it 
must be best for htm to go. Accordingly he 
was much surprised when one evening Maurice 
said tentatively, "I suppose you are set on that 
Oxford business?" 

"Why? Do you object to it?" Dick asked 
in astonishment. 

"No, of course not." Maurice seldom said 
unpleasant things ; he did not like hurting peo- 
ple's feelings, and he would not for the world 
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hurt Dick. They had not been together all the 
summer without the boy's finding out at least 
a part of his brother's feeling for him, and find- 
ing out also that it was quite possible to hurt 
this oddly indulgent brother. Dick was set on 
Oxford he knew, and knew, too, that Dick be- 
lieved that in this he was giving him the best. 
To state his own view of the case at once would 
be unnecessarily painful, so, as was usual with 
him, he agreed first and threw out suggestions 
of disagreement afterward, from which sugges- 
tions Dick gathered some suspicions. 

"Tell me," he said at last, "do you mean you 
would rather do something else?" 

Maurice hesitated ; he was keenly alive to the 
disappointment in his brother's manner. "No," 
he answered slowly, "no, not that exactly." 

"You don't know what you do want, is 
that it ?" 

Maurice caught at the suggestion. "That's 
it, I think." 

"But that is where the advantage of Oxford 
comes in ; you need not make up your mind now ; 
whatever you do it will be no loss to you later, 
even if it is no gain." 

"Isn't it rather a waste of time? I mean, if 
you don't do anything much in the end." 

"I think not ; but if you object — if you would 
rather wait— do you want to stay on here?" 

Dick asked this, feeling that he should find it 

hard to withstand the temptation if Maurice 

said "yes"; however he was not tried, for the 

boy answered, "No, it is no use hanging about 
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undecided ; if I am not going to stop with you in 
this blessed old concern it is useless to get into 
the ways." 

Whereupon Dick put fate to the test again. 
"If you would rather stay with me we will drop 
Oxford altogether. Do that if it is what you 
want." 

But Maurice declined; it was not what he 
wanted. He had hoped Dick would have 
guessed at least in what direction his tastes lay; 
there were hints and insinuations that he could 
i-emember. Dick, settled with his own plan, 
must have missed them; since he had ignored 
them all in the past it did not seem much good 
talking now, so all the suggestion Maurice 
threw out then was, "I don't believe I have a 
fancy for anything steady and respectable." 

To which his brother answered, smiling, "I 
regret for your sake that there is no such pro- 
fession as vagabond ; the only thing to be done 
is to run it and something else together." 

Maurice laughed. "I dare say I could man- 
age to do that at Oxford," he said. "You 
would not expect too much of me there, I sup- 
pose? I am an awful fool, Dick; I had much 
better not go ; you will only be disappointed." 

Which remark put an end to Maurice's 
chances of hinting anything further, for Dick 
believed he had at last come to the bottom of 
the boy's reluctance in this doubt of his own 
power to fulfil high expectations, and in the 
light of this belief he viewed alt other sugges- 
tions. So it happened on that occasion that 
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Maurice could do no more, and as it was soon 
afterward that Dick had to start on the post- 
poned journey to America, there seemed no 
other opportunity. 

The American trip took almost exactly five 
weeks. Dtck did not get back till the end of 
October, and Maurice was due at Oxford a fort- 
night earlier. Under the circumstances there 
was nothii^ for it but to go as arrar^ed, 
and, sorely against his will, Maurice went. And 
the rooms and the great offices and the quiet, 
monotonous life which had for all the summer 
been haunted by his presence knew him no more. 

When Dick came back it seemed to him al- 
most as if his house had been left unto him deso- 
late. At first he could hardly realise the cause. 
The flying journey, the change of occupation, 
the quick return, had given him things to think 
of, had filled his mind with other interests. On 
his return he ought not to have missed the boy 
so much; such a break in his ordinary life 
should have made it possible for him to come 
back naturally to the old arrangement, but it did 
no such thing. Once in the familiar rooms he 
felt something missing, at first unconsciously, 
afterward consciously; he found himself listen- 
ing for the boy's step on the stairs, the boy's 
voice calling htm, whistling, mimicking people 
they knew, plays they had seen. It seemed in- 
credible tliat in so short a time a mere brother 
should have taken such a hold on his life, 
though, let it be remembered, his life was not a 
full one. 
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Dick turned for ojnsolation to his books, and 
turning found none He was at best but a dilet- 
tante scholar with a nice discrimination in litera- 
ture rather than a serious love of the classics. 
He had never studied seriously; he had only 
read what pleased him when it pleased him, cul- 
tivating a refined and fastidious taste. To such 
readers books do not come as consolers in time 
of need. Dick tried fiction and found it in- 
sipid ; the fancy people were but poor company 
after Maurice, the creations of the greatest nov- 
ehsts lacked his vitality, his all-pervading life. 
There was no interest in novels, even the best; 
he would go back to the great masters of prose, 
their solid worth would satisfy. Unfortunately 
it did not, it proved merely dull. Dick had been 
no earnest student, no sincere disciple in the 
days when he made the acquaintance of those 
great thinkers, and woe to the man who is not 
in earnest with his book friends I They will do 
little for him. Dick's had given him a taste for 
good English, and he did not find it satisfying. 

He tried work, of course, with more or less 
success. He worked long and hard and late; 
but there are times when a man cannot work, 
and times also when he has a strong disinclina- 
tion to do so. Late in the evening such repug- 
nance came to Dick; he looked at his book- 
shelves, he went from one to another. New 
books had come; he had cut them, put them 
away ; he did not feel the least anxiety to read 
them. Old books were there, old friends, but 
they did not seem the same ; nothing seemed the 
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same, nothing was as it used to be. Having 
arrived at which conclusion, he turned away 
from the books and decided to go to Tancreed. 
And then with a start he remembered that even 
Tancreed woold not be as he used to be. 

Like the books, Jim had been neglected some- 
what during the summer, but he could be neg- 
lected with safety; that had nothing to do with 
the change. Dick could not remember any time 
when he had been other than faithful friend and 
fall-back; if not an active principle in life, then 
a pleasant background, but always something. 
Whether Dick went every night in the week to 
the quiet little court, or whether he let an in- 
terval of six months elapse before he crossed the 
familiar flags again it was just the same; Jim 
was always there — illogical, sympathetic, incon- 
sequent, sunshiny Jim. 

Dick glanced at the clock; it was already past 
ten, a time at which he had very frequenUy set 
forth to see Tancreed, but he did not now; he 
sat down instead and stared at the 6re. At last 
he took a letter from the mantelpiece; it was 
from Jim, and he had received it on his return 
to London. He had read it twice, once when 
he received it, once when fie laboriously com- 
posed an answer; the answer was a literary ef- 
fort, and did not express his sentiments in the 
least, but then he did not intend that it should. 
His sentiments were expressed that night when 
he read the letter for the third time; they were, 
"I wonder what sort of a muddle he will make 
of it all r 
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Then Dick looked at the end of the letter. 
"Let me see," he said, "when will they be home; 
I ought to have gone last week; I'll call on Sat- 
urday. Jim and his Lady of Dreams in house- 
keeping tt^therl I wonder what she married 
him for, I wonder — poor old Jim." 

When Dick came home he had found this 
letter of Tancreed's waiting for him ; the news it 
contained astonished him utterly. It is true, he 
had sometimes laughed at his friend's interest in 
the girl who lived across the court, true he ex- 
postulated with him when he took up his quar- 
ters in her house, superintended her affairs, de- 
fended her against her relations, and finally 
placed her with his own people. Yet though he 
had himself in fun warned Jim he never really 
expected it would come to anything, and now, 
to his astonishment, he found on his return after 
a month's absence that Jim, presumably without 
the formality of a lengthy engagement, or in- 
deed without any apparent disturbance, had 
actually married the girl. 

They had not been long married. The date 
was given in the letter ; it was quite a short time 
before his return, which, by the way, had been 
earlier than he originally intended. Possibly 
Jim would have waited had he known he was 
coming so soon? Very likely not, though, for 
in his letter he gave as a reason for the haste 
of his action the death of some aunt with whom 
it seemed Miss Dormer had been living. When 
he came to this sentence Dick speculated as to 
whether the Lady of Dreams was marrying Jim 
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for a home, which, considering that he neither 
knew her nor the circumstances, was a little 
unfair. Then he wondered if it was from grati- 
tude for past services; such a thing might he, 
perhaps she did not like to refuse him when he 
asked her. Anyhow, it seemed quite impossible 
that she should marry him for the simple, ordi- 
nary reason that she wanted to, and that she 
loved him; just as impossible as it seemed that 
the marriage could be a satisfactory, successful 
thing. Jim would never be happy long away 
from his present work and life and surround- 
ings — was it possible that any woman could fit 
into them? 

Dick was very sorry; sorry for his friend be- 
cause he did not expect the future to turn out 
well ; sorry for himself because at a time when 
he really wanted him he had lost Tancreed, the 
old Tancreed, the only person who ever seemed 
the least bit of use. So it happened that night 
that he did not find his way eastward to see 
Jim; instead, he stopped at home and meditated 
on the vanity of all things and the folly of all 
men, notably Jim. He also meditated seriously 
on the advisability of following Jim's example. 
Maurice was gone, Jim was gone; why not 
"marry and settle down somewhere near town 
and come up, say, three times a week to see after 
things?" Grace was pretty and pleasant; her 
temper was even, she sang well, she was an 
agreeable companion, and a sensible girl. Really 
one might do worse, if only there were not 
those other four days in the week. Dick re- 
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membered how when in the spring he had sug- 
gested this same scheme Tancreed had asked 
what he meant to do with those four days. 
What was he going to do with them? That 
was the question, and the question which re- 
curred to him when, prepared for the occasion, 
he went to pay his first call on Mrs. Tancreed. 
It recurred to him many times during the month 
that followed. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
JIM'S WEDDING 

IT was early in October that Jim Tancreed 
settled his fate, or perhaps his fate settled 
itself; it did not seem as if he were entirely re- 
sponsible for it. He was busy that autumn; 
the weather was unhealthy and there was much 
illness about; even before the end of Septem- 
ber he had a good deal to do. So much that he 
could not find time to go to Holmford, though 
there can be no doubt that he wished to do so. 
Thus it came about that he had not seen Miss 
Croft since the first week in September, when 
he had contrived to spare a couple of hours to 
go to Holmford. At that time the old lady was 
quite well ; indeed she showed so little sign of 
illness, even as late as the twentieth, that Agnes 
hardly thought it necessary to insist on sending 
for Dr. Thornbull. However, she did insist, 
and the doctor came and recommended a couple 
of days in bed. To bed accordingly Miss Croft 
was sent protesting, assuring Agnes she had 
not done such a thing for years, that there was 
no necessity, that Agnes, "poor child, with her 
little, pale face," had much more need of bed. 
However, she gave .way; Miss Bollock said 
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afterward it was that giving way which first 
made her uneasy, it was so unlike Miss Croft 
to give way; from that time Miss Pollock al- 
ways had her fears. If that were the case, she 
kept them to herself until they were verified. 
Even when Agnes inquired if she thought it 
advisable to ask Jim to come she kept those 
fears in the background. "No, my dear," she 
said ; "no, I should not do that, it looks so rude 
to Dr. Thombull; it isn't as if it were any- 
thing serious. Of course if Mr. James had ar- 
ranged to come just now that would be another 
matter, but I should not ask him on purpose, 
or, indeed, mention it to him'; there isn't any 
need — it's only a little chill, you know. Why, 
Miss Croft will be up and well again before he 
could hear, and him so busy as he always is !" 

So Agnes did not write, especially as Migs 
Croft also negatived the proposal. "We don't 
want him here just now. We will have two or 
three cosy days in my room all to ourselves; I 
don't feel equal to seeing people." 

And so it happened that Jim did not even 
know Miss Croft had been ill till he received 
the telegram summoning him to Holmford at 
once, Agnes sent the telegram, and though she 
had softened the truth to the statement that Miss 
Croft was seriously ill, he half guessed the real 
meaning before he reached the quiet little town. 
He went slowly up the familiar road, on either 
side the prim, leaf-strewn gardens, the small 
houses where from behind drawn blinds which 
told their own tale, he was watched by sympa- 
thetic eyes, 
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Miss Pollock was at the Lilacs when he ar- 
rived. She had come to sit with Agnes; she 
would have had the girl to her own home if 
she could, but Agnes insisted that she must 
wait till Jim came. So the two sat together 
in the darkened room. Miss Pollock had taken 
the red bows from her dress; in her funeral 
black she hardly showed in the dimness, for the 
afternoon was dark and overcast, Jim did not 
notice her when he came in; Agnes rose quickly 
as he entered, and Miss Pollock was obliged to 
conclude that he was not aware of her presence. 

"My poor little Lady of Dreams!" he said, 
stretching out both hands to the girl. And she, 
answering with the simple friendship which had 
grown up between them, replied : 

"Oh, Jim! I am so sorry, so sorry for — 
for you I" 

"For you, too — for us all," he said, drawing 
her unresistingly toward him, "We could ill 
spare her, God help us." 

Then Miss Pollock heard the door close 
softly; they had gone upstairs together, both 
now quite oblivious of her. And she, kind soul, 
sat down alone and cried for the friend she had 
lost; cried, too, that that friend should not see 
these two as she had seen them, be forgotten 
by them as she herself was forgotten, for in 
forgetting her were they not thinking of each 
other, and that was surely what this friend had 
wished. 

By-and-bye Jim came back, very penitent for 

overlooking Miss Pollock, very grateful to her 

for her care of Agnes. He was so thoughtful 
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and attentive, so quick to see what was wanted, 
so ready quietly to supply the want that Miss 
Pollock was much impressed. She was even 
more impressed by the unobtrusive, dog-Uke 
watch he kept on Agnes; he seemed by instinct 
to divine her feelings almost before she was con- 
scious of them herself. "There is very little 
doubt about him," Miss Pollock thou^t And 
while she blamed herself for thinking of such 
things before the funeral, she speculated as to 
Agnes's sentiments, and watched her to try to 
discover them. But she discovered nothing 
neither then nor later, thou^ she had some op- 
portunities, for she remained with Agnes at the 
Lilacs till the funeral, and afterward carried 
her home next door. 

All Holmfcwd came to the funeral, even in- 
cluding Miss Hammond, who so seldom left her 
mother. The old lady, of course, could not go, 
but she sat at the window with a lath of the 
blind turned, and wept copiously when the pro- 
cession passed by. There were plenty who wept 
for Miss Croft, dear, kind, little Miss Croft — 
gentlest, simplest, best of women. Many a 
gathering missed her that autumn; many a 
meeting and work-party was "not the same" be- 
cause she was not there ; many a heart was the 
sadder because the frail flame of her life had 
flickered painlessly out. And Jim, the man over 
whose motherless boyhood she had watched and 
troubled, the man who had always disappointed 
her, yet always pleased her, Jim grieved for her 
as a son grieves for his mother, yet also not 
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without a touch of childishness. He chose the 
spot for her grave where sunbeams should most 
often fall; he brought tc^ether, irrespective of 
colour and kind, all the flowers she had loved; 
he himself put on her dead hand the ring she 
had always worn — "It would seem strange with- 
out it," he said. And after they had buried her 
he went back wistfully in the fine rain to look 
at the grave once more. In consequence he had 
to run all the way to the station, nearly missing 
the train, and even as it was he got to town only 
just in time to assist the seventh and most super- 
fluous of Mrs. Wheatly's babies into the world. 
Yet he had gone back, and he was glad he went 
back, glad he stood there in the grey October 
twilight, with the still leaves floating slowly 
down and the mist-like rain folding softly round 
everything. 

"It is a mystery, Aunt Bessie, a great mys- 
tery," he said, looking down at the newly-turned 
earth, "to love, to weep, to toil again, and in the 
end — good-night." 

So Jim went to toil again, but in a few days 
he came back to Holmford, because he thought 
Agnes would want him. Agnes did want him ; 
her grief for this her first and only friend was 
unrestrained. None in all Holmford, surely, 
had such reason to mourn for the gentle, blame- 
less life ; such reason to love her who was gone 
as this lonely girl, to whom she had shown the 
first of simple joys, of gentle sympathy. In 
this hour of sorrow Agnes turned to Jim, and 
he, remembering how she had acted, how after 
191 
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the first she had borne herself in the supreme 
crisis of that other Hfe, wondered as she sobbed 
her heart out to him. Yes, she would want him, 
certainly she would want him when the funeral 
was over and everything was settling back into 
the accustomed groove. So with the excuse 
that as executor he had business to transact, he 
came again to Holmford. First he went to the 
now deserted house and lighted the fires and 
opened the windows. Afterward he went to 
Miss Pollock's, and then in due time took Agnes 
next door with him. 

They went together into the parlour; they 
had come professedly to find the key of the desk, 
which had been mislaid; Agnes said they had 
better look there first. But now she was come 
she stopped on the threshold. She had meant 
to look, she had come for that purpose, but now 
she was here it seemed she could go no farther 
than the doorway. There were flowtrs on the 
mantlepiece, fresh gathered Michaelmas daisies 
and glowing creeper leaves; the dust was gone 
from the china, everything arranged with fin- 
gers as deft as a woman's, and below on the 
hearth the fire blazed. For a moment Agnes 
paused, then with quivering lips she crossed to 
the mantlepiece and made as if she would search 
for the key. But it was all a pretence, a useless 
pretence, and soon she gave it up, and covering 
her face with her hands sank down in her old 
place by the fire. 

Jim had seen so much of sorrow and trouble 
that it did not seem strange to him; it came 
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quite natural to him to soothe and comfort her. 
So well did he miderstand the art that by-and- 
bye she looked up with those great, wistful eyes. 
"How good you are to me!" she said, "And 
— and how foolish I am! I came here to find 
the key, and it is beginning to grow dark before 
I have b^un to look," 

"Never mind the key; let us sit here a while," 
So they sat still, and Agnes glanced round the 
familiar room, "It looks so lived in, just as it 
used to look," she said at last. "I think it is 
that which made me so silly; I expected it to 
look deserted." 

"I thought you would not like to see it so," 
And Agnes repeated : "How good you are to 
me — too good." 

"Too good, my Lady of Dreams?" 
At the foolish old name a dozen thou^ts 
came crowding into her mind, among them 
something he had said before. "You told me 
this, too, would pass," she said; "this, too, 
would seem a dream by-and-bye. Do you re- 
member, you told me I should wake up?" 

"I remember" — ^he remembered very well. 
"Yes, I said you would wake, and you have; 
you could act now, could you not? You woke 
and acted once before ; I thought you were going 
to wake right up then, but you were not ready ; 
the. calm settled down on your life again," 

"I am awake now," she said; "there will be 
no more idle dreaming, no more indolence, I 
am goit^ to work like other people ; I am ready 
—what shall I do?" 
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And she looked to him for an answer, but 
the answer that came was not what she expected. 
Low it was spoken and earnest, with a thrill she 
had never heard before: "Love me! Oh, my 
dearest, don't you know that that is what I want 
you to do ?" 

In spite of her years and the strangeness of 
her life she was in some ways such a child still 
that his words came to her almost as a shock, 
a revelation. She could not answer them; she 
had nothing to say ; but in her face he read her 
thoughts. 

"No, not yet," he said eagerly; "I do not 
expect it yet ; I do not expect you to love me as 
I love you. Love me another way, any way 
you like; whatever it might be it would be too 
good for me. Come back with me ; let me take 
care of you ; you would learn to love me in time ; 
it would be the last dream, a dream that was 
real ; come, I would not trouble you, you should 
be free; I would not claim your love till you 
Ctime offering it." 

"Marry you?" she said softly, as if to herself. 

"Yes, marry me," 

"But can I? I don't care that way, indeed — 
indeed I don't; I think I never could care that 
way at all." 

"Care any way," he answered, "any way will 
do for me. Come and join your life to mine 
as you joined it to that of the dear soul who 
was here. I catmot give you what she gave, 
but you can give me more, ten thousand times 
more, and there is a blessing in trying; try it, 
194 
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try this giving. It was not very hard with her, 
was it? I will not let it be hard now; I will 
not trouble you; I think we are friends enough 
to share a life. Do you remember how it was 
when your arm was hurt? Ah, little witch, 
little witch, the memory of those days has 
haunted me! Always I am looking to see you 
on the stairs, standing with a candle in your 
hand ; always I am hoping to see your phantom 
watchii^ the black kettle on the hob." 

"Yes, I remember, I remember it all," she 
said softly, while her eyes were fixed on the fire 
and her hands clasped round her knee. Then 
suddenly the hands were unclasped, and the eyes 
raised to his as she exclaimed, "I want to go 
home I Oh, I want to go home !" 

Jim took the two hands in his. "You shall 
go home," he said. 

Miss Pollock was kept waiting long for her 
tea that night ; she did not mind, except that she 
was afraid the muffins would get tough. It is 
to be feared they did, but the guests never no- 
ticed it; they had their own concerns to think 
about, though what these were they did not in- 
form the little lady. Jim did not stay long; he 
really had business to attend to in the other 
house, and Agnes, pleading a weariness her face 
plainly betrayed, went up to her room. 

Once up there she opened the window and 
looked out. It was a still, dark night; now and 
again a star gleamed between the thin clouds; 
now and again a leaf drifted down to the gar- 
den below — ^in the soft stillness she could hear 
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its almost noiseless flight. What had she done 
that day, what? She involuntarily glanced 
down at her hands. They had done nothing, 
nothing this time; that other time — Why did 
she recall that time, so long ago? Those hands, 
yes, they were the same of course; it seemed 
strange they should be, but they were; it was 
they who had done it — ^taken life! Though 
they looked so small and weak there was the 
responsibility of blood on them ; blood on them, 
not real physical blood. Ah, no, that was on 
those other awful hands that crept, and 

crept 

She covered her eyes to shut out the sight, 
and then, because the sight was within and not 
without, she uncovered them again and looked 
over her shoulder as if fearing to see some shape 
of evil. But there was noUiing, only the big, 
overgrown furniture of Miss Pollock's spare 
room; how she disliked it, especially the great 
mahogany bedstead with its crimson canopy ; she 
never seemed able to sleep there. It would be 
good to get away from it, back to — not the 
grim House of Dreams, but to a place like 
enough to be familiar, free from associations, 
yet in a way able to quiet this eternal drawing 
back. It would be well to go, well to go to 
another, wider life, a life where half herself 
would not lie hid and dormant. Yes, she had 
dreamed — a drowsy dream, very happy, but it 
was over now. So she sat and looked into the 
unknown future, many things flitting into her 
mind, and among them Jim. Jim, this more 
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than friend and brother ; Jim, whose teady arm 
she had grown to lean upon, whose kindly sym- 
pathy she had grown to need. It would be 
good to have Jim always there, Jim with his 
crooked smile, his unchanging staunchness, his 
unfailing kindness. She was very fond of Jim, 
not in love, oh, no; there was no capacity for 
that in her calm nature, but very fond. Not so 
fond as he was of her perhaps, but he knew that; 
he was content, and besides he was not in love 
himself, he could not be; it was all a comfort- 
able, serviceable, domestic kind of feeling, the 
best thing in the world upon which to set up 
housekeeping. 

The gate clicked next door; he was going 
home now; she leaned forward to watch him. 
How good he had been to her! Always the 
same, always, from the first. She shivered a 
little as she remembered his first coming on the 
night when she was shot, on the night — But 
why did she think of such things now, why did 
she recall that great, dim room in the candle- 
light? Her life seemed always to have been 
lived in dim rooms with panelled walls and grey 
half-lights. She was going back to such rooms 
again. She had foreseen it; on the night that 
she first went to Miss Pollock's it had come like 
a vision to her, a glimpse of the life that was 
. to be, vague yet mournful, with an end that she 
could not see. 

Like a tide the thought swept over her again, 
carrying away all the pleasant thoughts, and 
plans, and fancies. She must not go back, she 
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could not go back ; no good would come of it — 
it must not be! The terrible vista of long, 
weary days in the old rooms — stretching away 
and away to the end that she could not see! 
No, she would not go ; there was time yet ; she 
would run after Jim and tell him — now, this 
night, this moment. 

With feverish haste she left the room and 
sped downstairs. The parlour door was shut; 
Miss Pollock still dozed there; the last up train 
left Holmford early, and it was not yet ten 
o'clock. The girl opened the front door softly; 
she would leave it ajar, it would not blow open 
on so still a night, and she would come back 
again disturbing no one. Soon she was out on 
the road ; she had passed the Lilacs, all the win- 
dows were blank and dark there. She was at 
the end of the road now, the house where the 
chestnut tree grew; she could feel the leaves 
about her feet. There was the turning, and 
there, in front, just visible in the darkness, was 
Jim. She hurried after him, quicker and 
quicker, her thin shoes making but little noise 
on the soft ground. So little noise that he did 
not hear her coming, did not know she was there 
until she grasped his arm and stood breathless. 

"Agnes !" he exclaimed, 

"Yes," she gasped ; "I heard you leave — I had 
to come after you; there is something I must 
say to-night !" 

"To-night ? What is it, what is the matter?" 

"It is — Oh, Jim, I can't — I can't marry 
you !" 
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Jim's palace of cards tumbled to the ground, 
tumbled very completely and utterly. For the 
moment the shock deprived him of speech. 
There must be some very grave reason for this 
change, he felt ; probably the best of all reasons 
— she did not care enough about htm. Most 
likely the promise she had made earlier was dic- 
tated by kindness, or perhaps she was then 
swayed as he himself would have been by the 
wishes of another. In any case, she had now 
had time to think it over, and so thinking, appa- 
rently she could not bring herself to keep the 
promise: So for a moment Jim stood dumb 
and hopeless; then he asked simply: 

"Why?" 

But that was exactly what Agnes could not 
explain ; she did not know why, she only felt it 
must not be, so all the reply she could make was, 
"I don't know, only I can't." 

"Is it that you don't want to?" he asked. 
"You could not put up with me, is that it? 
Please say, I don't mind; I mean I should not 
be surprised ; I don't expect you to care much." 

"It isn't that, indeed it isn't; I am very fond 
of you, I am, I am. You are ever so much too 
good for me, but — I can't marry you ! I some- 
how know that no good will come of it. It was 
such a terrible feeling I had when I thought 
about it — the old rooms, the life — everything!" 

"It is the idea of going back," Jim said, with 
conviction. "I ought to have known ; the asso- 
ciations are all so awful for you." 

"No, nol" she exclaimed, for by now her 
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shrinking was from the whole scheme, as much 
if not more from the thought of marrying Jim 
as from the return to the old court, though in- 
deed she could hardly separate the one from the 
other in her own mind. "No, it is not that; it 
is everything." 

Jim was puzzled. "Let us walk back," he 
said; "you will catch cold standing here. The 
train? Oh, there is plenty of time for that; 
I will take you home lirst. Try to tell me what 
you mean; it is not myself you mind so very 
much? I know you don't care — that way; but 
you said you could put up with me, you thought 
you would not find me very hard to live with." 

"I would find it very, very easy to live with 
you — it would be very good," The last words 
were wistful. Jim had drawn her hand through 
his arm; there was something very comforting 
and protecting in his presence ; the night about 
them was dark and still and strange, the terrors 
in her mind were vague and unformed ; he alone 
was a tangible reality. And those fears, since 
they refused to take words and argument, grew 
fainter and fainter under the influence of his 
presence. The life no longer presented the ap- 
pearance of unending weariness and foreboding; 
instead, there rose up the memory of the odd, 
pleasant companionship of the days when her 
arm was hurt. 

"What is it, then ?" Jim asked her. 

"I had a queer sort of feeling," she said re- 
luctantly; "almost like a look into the future; 
I have had it twice." And she tried to give 
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him some account of it, afterward asking, "Do 
you believe one can see into the future ?" 

Jim did believe it; his faith was of far too 
robust a constitution to make a difficulty of such 
a trifle, but he demanded a certain distinctness 
of the oracle, and he said so. "What is to hap- 
pen?" he asked, after he had assured her of his 
freedom from scepticism. 

"I don't know," 

"Anything bad ? Anything to be afraid of ?" 

"No, I think not" 

"Only some dull days and some dreary days, 
when I am snappy to you, when the kitchen 
chimney smokes, and the people in the next 
street have a row? Well, sweetheart, I am 
afraid there must be some of those days, days 
when the little things worry; and I own it is 
the little things which go a long way toward 
making life's happiness. If your vision showed 
you this, it showed you truly; there will be some 
of those dreary days. Some, too, of other worse 
days, I am afraid, when we quarrel; when I 
forget how small and frail you are, when I al- 
most forget that it is not for your own sake you 
came to me, almost forget how much you have 
given for how little. If your vision showed ' 
you that also, it showed you truly, for I am no 
hero. Lady of Dreams, no perfect knight, only 
the most ordinary of mortals. And though I 
love you as well as ever I can, it is only an ordi- 
nary love after all, and I know quite well when 
we take it into everyday use you will find knots 
and seams in it — f^id it very imperfect. But 
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such as it is, it is yours; if you refuse it I shall 
understand ; I dare say you will be wise. If you 
accept it " 

Jim's voice died away into silence; he did 
not seem able to say what would happen if 
she accepted it, and Agnes appeared to have 
no answer ready, so after a pause he went on 
again: "One thing I will promise you — never 
by look or word will I ask you to love me as I 
love you. Whether you marry me or not, I will 
never try to claim that which I do not merit 
and cannot hope to win. Dearest, do not trou- 
ble any more ; I am content with whatever you 
please to give me." 

Miss Pollock's gate creaked on its hinges; 
Jim held it open for the girl to pass through, 
but she did not pass, instead she turned to him 
suddenly. "Oh, Jim," she said, "why don't I 
love you like that? I want to leam that love; 
you must teach me; I will leam, I will, I will !" 

Jim walked six miles that night, and waited 
an hour and a half at the town to which he 
walked for the up-mail, which stopped at that 
place and not at Holmford. But he did not 
mind the walk or the waiting or the missing 
of the other train, why should he? He was 
very happy. As for Agnes, she accepted fate, 
was glad of fate even, very glad to acquiesce, 
very happy in the prospect of the calm future 
with Jim. 

The village of Hobnford, when it heard of 
the proposed arrangement, was very pleased, 
too. The kind ladies gave all manner of gen- 
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erous little helps to the slender outfit that Miss 
Pollock insisted they must get together for the 
bride. They took the warmest and most sym- 
pathetic interest in the small romance, sighing 
pleasantly over tender memories of the past and 
confiding in one another that if all love affairs 
were conducted in the simple, old-fashioned way 
Holmford would be the first to approve them. 

Thus it happened that while Dick Orpingham 
was still on the Atlantic Jim and Agnes were 
made man and wife in the parish church of 
Holmford, Mr. Dobson officiating. Mrs. Dob- 
son was present at the ceremony, and of course 
Miss Pollock and the Hammonds and a great 
many others besides. And all the time the 
robins sang outside, shrill and sweet, as they do 
in October, and the meek sun wove veils of mist 
down among the golden willows to stretch across 
the river, Jim thought it was the softest, sweet- 
est day in all the year, this autumn afternoon 
when he took away his bride. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE OLD ROOMS WITH THE WOOD- 
PANELLED WALLS 

DICK ORPINGHAM had said he would go 
to see Tancreed and his Lady of Dreams ; 
accordingly, on a certain Saturday afternoon, 
choosing the time when Tancreed was most 
likely to be in, he went to pay his formal call. 
During that call he discovered several things. 
The first was that Jim was transcendently happy, 
so happy that he, remembering his own loneli- 
ness, thought tenderly of Grace and the "set- 
tling down" process. The second was that this 
marriage had made wonderfully little difference 
to Jim, some would have said dangerously little 
difference, and again he thought tenderly of 
Grace; truly the settling down would be a pleas- 
ant thing if it did not necessitate too mudi up- 
heaval first. He glanced round him as he 
thought of this ; he was at home again now with 
the familiar books and papers about. And as 
he glanced he recognised the fact that Grace 
and matrimony would necessitate a complete and 
entire change of life and everything else. 

Jim had not changed. He was just the same 
and the house was the same. The big room 
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upstairs was used as a sort of living-room now, 
whereas before it had not been ; there was some 
more furniture, too — possibly once the property 
of the late aunt ; there were flowers on the table 
■and no dust on the chimneypiece ; otherwise it 
was the same. Jim's belongings were as untidy 
as ever, and the housekeeper was still in com- 
mand; the Lady of Dreams had simply been 
taken into the household. She was Mrs. Tan- 
creed of course, but she did not seem like it; 
she seemed — Dick did not know what she 
seemed as he recalled the small iigure with the 
calm, pale face and the great, haunting, childish 
eyes. She looked so ridiculously young that it 
would have seemed more suitable had Jim 
adopted her instead of marrying her. She had 
quietly accepted things as they were; she had 
surtk into Jim's life, filled a niche there without 
altering it, enriched without for a moment turn- 
ing it from its old, erratic course. And then 
Dick suddenly recalled the house on the other 
side of the court — the house where she had once 
lived. When he thought of that life and of her 
who was now Jim's wife, the two seemed incom- 
patible. Unless perhaps she passively accepted 
that as she accepted this ? And then there was 
the incident which closed that life. "By Jove I 
A woman who could act like that when the 
necessity arose could act again, would act again 
some time." 

And a foreboding took possession of Dick as 

he realised this; he was very fond of Tancreed, 

and he did not; wish his happiness to end. This 
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same foreboding or else indolence or if not that 
then some other mood prevented him from mak- 
ing an experiment on his own account. He did 
not go to Longmeadow, or, indeed, take any 
steps to see Grace ; instead, he contented himself 
with seeing the Tancreeds, for after all Jim had 
turned out to be very much the same as of old, 
and the Lady of Dreams was a pleasant addition 
to the party. 

Jim himself was glad Dick came, not only 
because he was much attached to him, but also 
because it was a change for Agnes to see some 
one besides himself. On the Sunday after 
Dick's tirst visit Jim asked her if ^e liked him, 
and she said "yes." They were sitting together 
in the, twilight, she down by the fire in her 
favourite place. Jim had been very busy all day ; 
he seemed hardly to have had time to talk to her 
before. It had been a grey, cheerless day, turn- 
ing to rain toward nightfall ; he was afraid she 
must have found it dull; he often thought it 
must be dull for her, and felt selfish because of 
all the happiness he derived from their life to- 
gether. That afternoon when, wet and tired, 
he came in and found her sitting in the twilight, 
with the fire shining on her face and hair, it 
seemed to him that a double portion of happi- 
ness had fallen to his share. The old panelled 
room was peopled with gladness, each dancing 
light was a smiling face, each wavering shadow 
a glad companion. Dick had no such room, no 
such joyous comrades, above all no one who sat 
by his hearth and looked up with wonderful 
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eyes when he came home. Poor Dick! It 
was certainly a good thing Agnes approved 
of him. 

"He is not hke any one I have seen before," 
she said at last, when she had tried in vain to 
sum him up, 

"And you have seen such a great many peo- 
ple, too!" 

Agnes laughed. "I know I haven't seen 
many; you should not make fun of my small 
experience." 

"I won't make fun," Jim promised. "Am I 
not trying to remedy it for you? Dick himself 
is part of the remedy. Jjct me tell you, though, 
most people would not agree with your opinion 
of him; he is usually reckoned a good specimen 
of a superior though ordinary class." 

"But you don't think so ?" 

Jim was bound to confess he did not think 
about it; he never thought what people were, he 
just liked them. Then he asked her what she 
had been doing all day, and if she had found the 
time long. 

"No," she answered. "I have been reading 
this afternoon, and this morning I went to 
church." 

"That is right; I am glad you did not find it 
slow. I expect soon the church people will fold 
something for you to do; there are no end of 
jobs to be done, and they are thankful to get 
any one to do them." 

Agnes looked up surprised. "What will they 
want me to do?" she asked. "I think you must 
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be wrong; I don't fancy they wUl want me. 
They don't altogether approve of you, do they?" 

"I don't know." 

"What a lot of things you don't know." 

"Always got so much to do," was Jim's ex- 
cuse. "I don't seem to have time to think of 
those kind of things — shall we osnsider the 
question now? Let me see, it was — do the 
church people approve of me? I have not the 
least idea. I suppose it depends whether or not 
I am a good man. Am I a good man?" 

"You are a very silly one." 

"That is beside the point; this is a serious 
matter, my Lady, consider it properly. Am I a 
lighteousness? No, I am not. What am I? 
am not. Am I a power that maketh for un- 
righteousness? No, I am not. What am I? 
Give it up." 

"I did not know/' Agnes observed, "that it 
was a question of what you are, rather it is what 
they think you are." 

"Well, that is all the same; or more probable 
still they don't think at all. Even if they do, 
if they believe me seven devils in one, they 
will not tar you with the same brush. Have 
not Mr. and Mrs. The Rector called upon you 
and welcomed you to the small community? 
Has not Miss Dale invited you to tea at the 
house of the lay sisters ?" 

"Yes," Agnes said meditatively. "Do you 
know, I don't think I want to go to tea with 
them, and I don't want to do parish work." 

"Why?" 
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"Because they all know about — about that," 
she said, casting a shuddering glance at the 
window, where it was now too dark to see the 
house opposite. 

"No, they do not," Jim assured her; "and 
if they did, what would it matter? They would 
not think any the worse of you for that. You 
had better go to tea with Miss Dale and the lay 
sisters, they are not half bad." 

"Do you know them?" 

"Of course I do; I know everyone in the 
parish pretty well." 

"Are they very good? Yes? I wonder you 
like them Uien; I thought you did not care for 
that kind of goodness." 

Jim laughed, "I like all kinds of goodness," 
he said liberally, "and many kinds of badness; 
we have specimens of most sorts of the latter 
here, and accommodation for all the sorts of 
the former that care to turn up." 

Agnes sighed, but whether for the condition 
of her neighbours or for her own fate was not 
clear, for after the sigh she only remarked, "I 
suppose I will go to tea with Miss Dale, but I 
certainly will not undertake any parish work." 

Again Jim asked, "Why?" This time shift- 
ing his chair so that by stretching out a hand he 
could touch her hair as she sat by the fire, 

"Why? Because I don't want to; I don't 
want to teach in the Sunday-school or help with 
clubs or mothers' meetings or do district visit- 
ing or anything of that kind; I am not good 
enough." 
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With this Jim agreed, as was to be esqwcted. 
His faculty for agreeing was great, but he went 
on to say, "I fancy you would like better to see 
people without doing them good, without being 
under the wing of the church." 

But Agnes was very certain on that point. 
"No," she said, "I should not like any work of 
that sort at all." 

"But it is not work," Jim protested; "doing 
good is work ; this is only seeing people, getting 
to know your neighbours just the same as you 
would anywhere else. I am sure you would 
like some of them." 

Agnes shook her head. "No," she said, "I 
can't visit; I think I would rather take a class 
in the Sunday-school than that." 

"It would not be visiting," he told her; "it 
would just be gossiping with human creatures 
like yourself; no, perhaps not quite that — like 
me, I should have said. You cannot help feel- 
ing an interest in the lives which are so near 
your own." 

But Agnes was not convinced, though she 
did say she would not finally decide until she 
had seen the lay sisters, even adding that if Jim 
wished she would take up some definite work. 
Jim did not wish it; he said so eagerly; he 
wished her to do just as she pleased in every 
matter. Perhaps he was a littJe sorry she did 
not care to know her neighbours, though, as he 
owned to himself while he stroked her hair, 
there was no reason why he should be sorry. 
In fact, she was right and he wroi^. Who was 
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the better for this nd^bour-knowing? For 
instance, what benefit had any one reaped from 
his own large circle of acquaintances? Cer- 
tainly not one of the acquaintances; he had 
never striven to do them good. He had phys- 
icked them, of course, with more or less success ; 
so had Dr. Harris by the market and the young 
doctor at the dispensary; they had physicked a 
greater number and with far more profit, for 
they wasted less time in gossip and possibly 
sympathy. "No," Jim thought, still stroking 
the dark hair, "there is no reason why she 
should do it if she does not like to do so." His 
own life was the richer and fuller for his friends, 
but that was doubtless because there was a weak- 
ness in his nature; hers was complete without. 

So the matter dropped, and was not referred 
to again till the occasion of Dick's second visit, 
when he asked Agnes if the hungry church had 
not swallowed her whole as an eligible worker. 
When she told him "no" he remarked, "I sup- 
pose Jim has insisted on claiming a certain 
amount of your society." 

"He said I need not do church work if I did 
not want to." 

"Bravo, Jim! Really, Mrs. Tancreed, you 
owe him some reparation for so much sense. 
Supposing, in return, jrau were to suggest that 
it would be well if he did not spend more than 
half his income on the undeservii^ poor, and 
did not devote more than nine tenths of his time 
to attending the same." 

"Dicky, as not infrequently happens, thou 
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liest. I do neither the one nor the other — do I, 
little witch?" And Jim drew Agnes's hand in 
his own as he spoke. 

"No, of course he does not," she answered. 
"And if he did I should not care; I am quite 
content with whatever he does." 

At the time Dick thought how much these 
two were to each other, and sighed regretfully 
as he thought of Grace, whom he probably 
might have had for the asking. But later on 
in the year he wondered whether Agnes meant 
she was content with Jim's actions because she 
loved him, and consequently approved of what 
he did, or because her passive acceptance of life 
made her content with all things. 

Certainly she did accept life very passively, 
very quietly. "She ain't a bit more trouble in 
the 'ouse than a cat," Dr. Tancreed's house- 
keeper observed of his wife. She attended to her 
flowers, she dusted her china, she made curtains 
with long frills to hang up at the windows, 
and she read many books. She read all the 
books Jim brought her or Dick lent her, read 
them greedily as a child would. She had read 
so little before, all was fresh to her, all delight- 
ful, and all went to form furnishing for the still 
half-dormant mind which for itself had felt so 
few things. So she read and sewed her frills 
in the old wood-panelled rooms in the quiet of 
the little court, and led a pleasant, even happy, 
life through those shortening days — as happy 
and as even as the life at Holmford, which, 
looking back, now seemed just another dream. 
aiS 
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It is true there was no Miss Croft here, but 
then there was Jim, and though he was not very 
much with her his companionship was better 
when she had it ; besides, there were the books. 
At Holmford no one read very much; it was 
not till she married that Agnes began really to 
know the world on paper. The books were 
splendid company, and more than made up for 
the loss of Miss Pollock and the rest of the little 
circle. Nor was she left entirely to herself; she 
did see the lay sisters now and then, and found 
them on the whole pleasant, though a little given 
to talking "shop." Had she not seen them she 
would still have been happy; society played only 
a small part in her life. 

Thus it was not altogether without reason that 
Paradoxa, the housekeeper, after she and Agnes 
had arrived at a compromise as to who should 
be mistress, said of the lady of the house that 
she was no more trouble than a cat. She said 
it to herself, for she had no acquaintances, en- 
tertaining a deep distrust of the human race 
(possibly begotten of a personal and disrepu- 
table experience), so she made no friends, and 
would not have expressed her feelings to them 
if she had. But having no one else to speak 
to, and still possessing a feminine liking for 
the sound of her own voice, she often uttered 
her sentiments aloud; it happened on the occa- 
sion of the fifth repetition of the cat statement 
that Jim heard it. It was one evening when 
he and Agnes were going out — they did occa- 
sionally go out in the evening. Agnes did not 
216 
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care much to walk by herself in the day, so 
sometimes after dark they went out together, 
wandering through the deserted city streets or 
going down to the river to watch the shipping. 
On that particular evening the housekeeper was 
in the hall when they started ; she stood watch- 
ing them, muttering to herself as usual, and 
Jim caught her last words. 

"What do you say to that?" he asked Agnes, 
as they went down the court together. 

"What?" she said, for she had not heard. 

"Paradoxa observed as we went out that you 
were no more trouble than a cat," 

Agnes laughed. "I believe it is true so far 
as she is concerned ; for you — I am afraid it is 
different for you." 

"Yes, it is different for me," Jim said quietly, 
as they turned out of the court into a more 
populous thoroughfare. He said no more, for 
the noise of the traffic on the brick pavement 
made hearing difficult 

They walked on to the quieter, wider streets 
beyond, Agnes apparently lost in thought, seeing 
nothing ; but Jim looked about him, recognising 
an acquaintance now and then, observing each 
familiar object with as much interest as if it 
were new — ^the public house at the comer where 
an alley joined the street, the men loafing at the 
door, ^e hoarding now two years* deep in ad- 
vertisements, the women standing beside it dis- 
cussing the disgraceful act of Mr. Hole, who 
had deserted Mrs. Hole and a prospective little 
Hole "this very week." Jim paused a moment 
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to listen. Agnes stood beside him on the curb, 
but she did not hear much of what was said; 
the rattle of vehicles drowned the voices, so that 
only broken sentences reached her. 

"She ain't 'is wedded wife." Agnes caught 
the emphasis, great and scornful, on the pro- 
noun; again she heard: "Ga'an, I tell yer she 
ain't," and again, "Any'ow, 'e's left 'er, and in 
'er condition, too!" Then Jim touched her arm 
and led her away, saying over his shoulder as 
he did so, "I will look in to-morrow morning," 

And so they went on down the street, past 
the fried-fish shop, where the steam came forth 
dense and white, a visible, consolidated smell; 
past the great emporium at the bottom, where 
the naphtha flares cast a lurid glow into the 
roadway. Agnes, looking back as they turned 
the comer, noted the contrast between the 
orange naphtha flames and the white electric 
light which now threw their shadows long and 
black on the asphalt beneath their f^t. Soon 
they had left the busier streets and were in the 
quiet by-ways of the city; offices and warehouses 
were shut for the night on either hand, hardly 
any one besides themselves about. For a time 
they walked in silence. Possibly Jim was still 
thinking of the Holes; Agnes had forgotten 
them. Looking up toward the cloudy sky at 
last she said: 

"It is a nice night; I am so glad we came 
out." 

"So am I," Jim said, forgetting the Holes in 
his turn, and also looking up at the sky. "It 

3l8 
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is just such a night as a certain one I can recall 
in October. Do you remember it?" 

"Yes," Agnes said, "1 remember. How the 
chestnut leaves rustled about my feet !" 

"And how you gasped when you stopped me." 

"Did I?" 

"Yes, you could hardly speak, and when you 
could, what a lot of queer things you said, I 
remember them all^-do you ?" 

"I suspect I do." 

"Do you remember you were not going to 
marry me then? But you have you see — " 
Then Jim's tone changed suddenly, and he 
asked, "Are you sorry? It has all come as you 
said, the quiet, monotonous life in the old pan- 
elled rooms — do you regret it?" 

"No, I am very, very glad ; very happy, hap- 
pier than you can think !" 

As she spoke Agnes felt an almost convulsive 
pressure on her arm. Jim kept his promise, and 
never by look or word claimed a greater love 
than she proffered; that stroking of the hair 
when they sat together by the fire was almost 
the only sign of demonstrative affection he al- 
lowed himself. So that she knew this sudden 
pressure meant a great deal, and it was more 
with a view to pleasing him than anything else 
that she asked, "And you, do you regret that I 
did not abide by my decision?" 

"Do I regret it?" His voice had a curious 

low thrill in it as he spoke. "My one regret is 

that I should be the only man who has this 

great happiness; it does not seem fair that it 

ai9 
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should be all given to me. Sometimes I think 
it is not real, that one day I shall come to myself 
and find it never has been. I hurry home some- 
times thinking — I wonder if she really will be 
there, if it is not only a fancy of mine. And 
then I come and find you in the firelight! The 
days are just all one gladness to me." 

"I wish you did not care like that," Agnes 
said sadly. 

"Why? Because you think such happiness 
cannot last? Sometimes I think that, too; I 
think then that one day you will glide out of my 
life as you glided into it, like — like " 

"A Lady of Dreams?" Agnes suggested, smil- 
ing up at him. "And what will you do then, 
pray?" 

"Thank God that I have had you," he an- 
swered simply ; "be so very glad for these good 
days that I would in their reflected glow go 
softly all the other years of my life." 

"Oh, Jim, don't — please don't!" Agnes en- 
treated, almost with a sob in her voice, "I am 
not worth it; can you not see I am not? Oh, 
why — why can't I feel like that ?" 

"My dear," Jim said gently, "forgive me; I 
ought not to have spoken so; it is beyond my 
promise. I am satisfied with you as you are; 
that was part of the promise — I was not to seek 
any feeling you were not ready to give. And 
now you see I have broken my word ; you must 
set me a penance," 

But she did not set him a penance, although 
for the length of two streets she suggested all 
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the ridiculous tasks she could think of, so that 
when they emerged from the shadow of the 
great tea warehouses they were laughing like 
children. But none the less Agnes's heart was 
sore for him. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MAURICE THROWS OVER RESPECTABILITy 

THE clouds had been creeping up as the day 
waned, and when Jim and Agnes went out 
they covered alt the sky. The night was warm 
and overcast in London, as if the day's breath 
had not yet been able to escape. In the coun- 
try it was not so warm, though very dark. 
Maurice Orpingham, on his way up to town 
from Oxford, now and again looked earnestly 
out of the window of the railway carriage to 
see if there was any sign of rain. Of course 
it did not matter whether it rained or not, only 
that morning a fellow had said in lecture that 
it would rain before night, Maurice had dis- 
agreed with him, and they had even gone so 
far as to make a bet on the subject. Not that 
that mattered either, for to-morrow morning, 
when the question would have settled itself, 
Maurice would not be there to pay or be paid. 
In fact, nothing mattered that night — at least 
nothing which belonged to the life that was be- 
hind him. He had left, and left finally and on 
his own responsibility, college life, college in- 
terests, college authorities — all of it. 

For a young man who had taken such a deci- 
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sive step he aiqieared singularly light-hearted, 
but that was the outcome of his plentiful vi- 
tality. He always took life cheerfully, things 
seldom coming amiss to him, and when they did 
he did not hesitate to discard them. In many 
respects, therefore, he was eminently fitted to 
make his own way. Fit or unfit, he was going 
to try, for he had taken the matter into his own 
hands, though certainly in leaving Oxford he 
had only anticipated the authorities by a day 
or two. They in solemn conclave had agreed 
that for the good of his college he must be sent 
down for at least an interval sufficiently long 
for him to meditate upon some part of his past 
conduct. Not that the conduct had been dis- 
honourable, or morally wrong, or more origi- 
nally disgraceful than any on record, or worse, 
in fact, than many others — "many others" are 
sent down. But such as it was tiie authorities 
had very wisely come to the conclusion that 
they would be happier without Mr. Maurice Or- 
pingham. And he, without waiting for the dis- 
missal he knew to be inevitable, started off on 
his own account. 

He did not much care ; he would rather have 
left the university with honour, but seeing that 
that entailed at least three years' residence he 
did not feel greatly grieved at leaving with dis- 
honour, since thus he could leave at once. He 
would not have cared at all if it had not been 
for Dick; at the remembrance of Dick he winced 
— he could not help it. The thought of Dick 
helped to make his present secret method of 
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leaving college the more desirable. If things 
had run their coarse Dick would in a day or 
two have received intimation of the authorities' 
decision, and in due time Maurice would have 
had to face him. The boy, sorely against his 
will, pictured his brother — ^the keoi disappoint- 
ment, the hurt love and pride, the pained 
surprise in the kind eyes. He would not say 
much, that was the worst of all ; it would have 
been easy to endure words, an angry father with 
a storm of wrath would have been as nothing 
to that odd elder brother. He would say very 
little, and he would not understand at all; he 
would never see that this was inevitable, that tt 
must have come sooner or later. He could not 
understand that this college life was impossible, 
that quite another life always drew and drew. 
Dick would be very good about it, but it would 
hurt him abominably, and Maurice had not the 
courage to witness the woimd he would himself 
inflict. That reason with others had helped to 
make him follow his present course. 

Something rattled against the window; it was 
only grit from the engine, but he thought it was 
rain; why he should trouble about rain he did 
not know, but he let down the window to see. 
It was very dark outside, very dark except for 
the blur of lights in the distance — London, or 
rather the suburbs, lying ahead. Somewhere in 
that blur of light was Dick; the hateful thought 
would keep recurring to Maurice. Dick was 
reading now perhaps, perhaps writing — even, it 
might be, writing to him. To-night Dick be- 
aa? 
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lieved in him; to-morrow — to-morrow he would 
believe far worse than the truth. 

Already there were isolated tights twinkling 
here and there beside the line, the advance guard 
of the great city, Maurice looked at them. If 
only there were some one to whom he could tell 
the truth and explain the situation. Some one 
who would understand, who would not condemn 
utterly, and who would not be hurt and disap- 
pointed. If only that person would explain it a 
little to Dick. The lights were less isolated 
now; they were developing into street lamps 
and lighted windows seen through the leafless 
trees of small suburban gardens. Still Maurice 
looked out; then suddenly there flashed into his 
mind the thought of Tancreed. He did not 
know much of him, in absolute fact very little in- 
deed, and yet he felt certain this was the man 
he wanted. If Tancreed had been his brother 
instead of Dick he could have gone to him he 
fancied ; it would not be so very hard to make 
confession to him, plenty of people must have 
done it before. He looked at his watch; the 
train was keeping excellent time; he would be 
able to see Tancreed before he was obliged to 
start on the next stage of his journey. That is, 
of course, if he could find the place where he 
lived; he was rather doubtful on that subject. 
So doubtful that, arrived at the terminus, he 
went to the extravagance of a hansom, feeling 
that the cabman was more likely than he to find 
the scanty address he was able to give — feeling 
also that, though in the near future he might 
228 
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want the money spent on the fare, he would 
hardly regret it if it enabled him to see Tan- 
creed that night. 

It was after ten o'clock ; Agnes and Jim had 
been at home some time when the housekeeper 
came upstairs to inform them that a gentleman 
was below. Jim did not ask his name; the tak- 
ing of names was a ceremony Paradoxa dis- 
pensed with, many of the "gentlemen" who 
came to see the doctor having names which did 
not lend themselves kindly to an English tongue. 
So Jim went downstairs without asking, and Ag- 
nes, who was used to his ways, was not surprised 
that he did not come up again before she grew 
sleepy and went to bed. 

"Why, it's the boy!" Jim excl!iimed, as he 
entered his disreputable study. "This is jolly; 
I am glad to see you." 

During the moments he had waited Maurice 
had become unaccountably nervous ; he dreaded 
Tancreed's surprise, his first question, it was 
an immense relief to him to be asked no question 
and to see no surprise. He sat down as his host 
requested him, and soon found himself talking 
quite easily on indifferent subjects — Dick, the 
weather, Jim's marriage. Maurice even oifered 
stiitable congratulations on that, and felt so self- 
possessed that he remarked with a smile as he 
glanced round the room, "She has not cleared 
you up at all," 

"No, oh, no," Jim said. He knew there was 
something behind Maurice's visit, but he was 
ready to wait for it if need be. He went on 
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speaking of his own affairs, saying, "I am as 
before down here; upstairs we are moderately 
respectable — only moderately. You see, she is 
not so very much attached to clearing up, or she 
would not have undertaken me." 

"No," Maurice assented. "I suppose she 
likes all the things you like, helps you to adopt 
the stray cats, and knows all the jolly old thieves 
round about." 

"Cats she likes; at thieves she draws the 
line." 

"Thieves is putting it rather strong," Mau- 
rice said ; "naturally she would object to them, 
I suppose she contents herself witii respectable 
families; you used to tell Dick you found plenty 
of them." 

"So I did, but I am not particular," Jim said, 
wishing vaguely that the boy would not speak 
thus of Agnes. He proposed they should go 
upstairs to her. But this Maurice declined has- 
tily ; he said he had not much time to spare, and 
he had really come on business. And then sud- 
denly, and with no pause at all, out came the 
business wrong end foremost. And Jim lis- 
tened, desperately sorry about it all, but quite 
oblivious of Dick, of the authorities, of anything 
but the narrator's own standpoint. He hardly 
said anjfthing, only a word here and there, but 
there was no need. Maurice was satisfied. 

"And what are you going to do now?" Jim 
' asked at last. 

"Go on the stage. I told you that was always 

what I wanted, only Dick would not see it, and 
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he would not have liked it if he had. I dare 
say I ought to have told him; he would not have 
opposed me, but he would have hated it so that 
I had not the courage. I put it off, and then 
he went to America and there was no way out, 
and so to Oxford I had to go. I thought I would 
go through with it, but I couldn't, you see, and 
I am going on the stage in the end. I might 
as well have done it decently at the beginning. 
I have got some sort of a place in a travelling 
company. I saw about it when I knew this 
thing was coming on. I dare say the com- 
pany's a fraud, they often are; I expect to be 
swindled right and left, but I don't much care. 
I have a little money to go on with, and I can 
look after myself. You know I should have 
burst out sooner or later; I could not have gone 
on like that long. It was a mere matter of 
time — you can see it, can't you?" 

That was exactly the sort of thing Jim could 
see. For sane, serious advice Maurice could 
hardly have come to a worse person, Jim did 
not seem to think it was utterly wrong and fool- 
ish for this young man to throw up friends and 
prospects and everything else to try to make his 
way in one of the most hopeless and over- 
crowded professions. It is true he did not offer 
him any flattering and delusive hopes, he knew 
too well what he was talking about ; but he sym- 
pathised tremendously with the instinct which 
induced htm to make the attempt. 

Maurice was very grateful. "It's awfully de- 
cent of you," he said. "I knew somehow that 
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you would understand; I was certain you would 
not be down on me. I wish Dick saw things 
like that." 

And Maurice sighed as the painful recollec- 
tion of the elder brother returned to his mind. 
Jim also remembered Dick. "How much does 
he know of this?" he asked. 

"Not much — nothing, in fact," Maurice was 
forced to admit. "He will hear to-morrow; 
they will write to say they have kicked me out, 
and telegraph, I suppose, later on to say I have 
bolted. Look here, it's no use you saying I 
ought to tell him, I can't. That's the long and 
the short of It, I can't. He would not be angry 
or make a row or anything of that sort ; I could 
stand that. You don't quite know what it 
would be!" 

Jim did know within a little, but he only said, 
"I know how much you are to him." 

Mcturice got up and paced the length of the 
room, his eager young face clouded with emo- 
tion. "I can't do it," he said, stooping by the 
Breplace and looking down at Jim, "I am a 
coward I own, but I simply cannot face him," 

"It would not be one half as bad if you told 
him yourself. Think, you have no very dis- 
graceful tale to tell. You will not find him any 
more hard on you than I am, neither will you 
find that he would oppose your wishes. You 
could start in exactly the same way as you pro- 
pose now ; you could lose yourself as utterly — 
your work, intentions, plans, destination, every- 
thing could be a secret between you two. Such 
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a secret would be a bond between you which 
in some sort would compensate him for the dis- 
appointment he will feel in your failure to go 
the way he thought best." 

But Maurice was not to be persuaded. He 
. and Dick were very good friends, but not such 
friends that he could go to him now ; it was use- 
less. Dick would not understand ; he would be 
awfully good, he would find no fault, he would 
be most considerate, but he would not under- 
stand — no, not if Maurice were to explain all 
day. If Jim were to explain it might be differ- 
ent, he might understand a little. That was 
Maurice's position, and nothing Jim could say 
altered it. After all Jim was not a powerful 
opponent; his sympathies were too keen. So 
when Maurice said he had only a few minutes 
more to spare he gave in and asked, as he sud- 
denly remembered her existence, "What about 
your mother; is she to be told an)'thing o£ your 
plans?" 

"I have written to the mater; you can read 
what I have said, if you like. I think I have the 
first edition somewhere, the second is not very 
different." He produced the paper. "You had 
better read it," he said, as Jim hesitated. "I 
want you to know the whole affair. It is too 
bad to drag you into it, but I could not help it; 
I dare say lots of other fellows have bothered 
you before." 

Jim took the letter and read it. On the 
whole it struck him as being a suitable letter — 
penitent, affectionate, and mildly explanatory. 
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Not the work of passionate emotion, but such a 
missive as might be expected from a son who 
respected his mother and was as fond of her as 
circumstances and the divergence of their views 
of life would allow. 

"Does it do?" Maurice asked. "You don't 
think I have pitched it strong enough ? I could 
not say any more, I really couldn't; besides, 
that is all right You don't know the mater, 
she does not care about thii^ as Dick does, 
none of us do ; that is why I feel such a brute. 
I care awfully about hurting Dick, but not half 
enough about Dick himself. The mater will 
mind about me bolting of course, but not as he 
will, not a bit the same way. She will be angry 
as well as sorry; she will feel disgraced quite as 
much as disappointed, more very likely. You'd 
know what I mean if you knew her." 

"I know, I know," Jim said sadly. He was 
looking straight before him into some thought 
or memory Maurice could not share. 

"I did not know you had ever met the mater." 

The words roused Jim, "I have not," he 
said, "but I knew your father." 

The significance of the answer amused Mau- 
rice a little, but Jim's next remark did not. It 
was, "You have not written to Dick? No? 
Then will you do so now, please?" 

"I can't," Maurice protested. "I have noth- 
ing to say," 

Jim found pen and paper, and set them out 
with the dogged persistence which was the sub- 
stratum of his nature. Maurice sat down; he 
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found he had to give way now. While he 
could carry Jim's sympathies with him he was 
master; when he could not he might as well 
submit at the beginning as at the end. He took 
up the pen and wrote "My dear Dick," then he 
stopped. "What am I to say?" he asked. 

"What you think. You said what you 
thought, what you felt, to your mother ; you en- 
tered into her feelings ; do the same by Dick." 

"Don't you see it is impossible P" Maurice 
exclaimed impatiently. "I can't explain; be- 
sides, you are goii^ to do that." 

"Don't explain; say what you think." 

"I can't; it would read idiotic." 

"Not to Dick, if it is what you really think." 

So Maurice sat and thought till the time he 
had to spare was about exhausted; then in de- 
spair he set down a few words which perhaps 
came very near to expressing his real feelings. 
They were only "I am awfully sorry, Maurice." 

Then he put the paper in an envelope and 
gave it to Jim. After that there was not t:me 
for anything more, for it was now almost deven, 
and Maurice's train left soon after. Jim went 
out with him; he would show the boy the way 
to the more familiar streets, and afterward he 
woidd go to Dick. He must see Dick that 
night. To-morrow the letter from Oxford 
would arrive; he must go to-night On one 
other point he prevailed with Maurice. He 
persuaded him to give an address which would 
. find him, on condition, though, that no one 
should be told, more especially Dick. 
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"I am afraid he would come if he knew 
where I was," he explained, and his hearer 
thoi^htit very Hkely. A little later he said, 
"I want to see if I can make my own way by 
myself; I don't want any one to bother after 
me. I dare say I shall fail, but I want to try." 

And again Jim agreed. He agreed over- 
much, and certainly he gave no good advice at 
all ; only when they shook hands at parting he 
said suddenly, "Maurice, to-night you have re- 
minded me a good deal of your father; see to 
it that you make a better thing of life than he 
did ; see to it that no one is the worse for your 
having lived." 

So Maurice went on down a broad street, and 
Jim turned into a dark passage on his way to 
Dick. Dick was in when he reached his rooms 
— in fact, thinking about going to bed. There 
seemed nothing much to keep him up now, and 
often he went to bed at a surprisingly early hour. 
That night, however, he did not go to bed as 
he first intended, for Jim came and stayed no 
one knew how long. Neither of them knew 
exactly at what hour he came, nor when he 
went, nor how long afterward Dick sat thinking 
alone. Very little reference was ever made to 
that evening by either of them ; no one else knew 
much about it. Jim did not even tell Agnes a 
great deal. At breakfast time the next morn- 
ing he briefly explained the nature of Dick's 
trouble, adding that the sting lay in the fact 
that the brother he loved had taken him so little 
into his confidence. 
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"He minds that his brother came to you in- 
stead of him?" 

"Not that exactly; he minds because Maurice 
shut him out— did not claim his sympathy." 

Agnes pondered awhile with her diin on her 
hands. "I should have thought," she said at 
last, "that it would have been hard to shut him 
out. Still one cannot blame Maurice for com- 
ing to you; every one would come to tell you 
things. You are somehow cut out to bear oUier 
people's burdens. I wonder why?" 

"Because I have none of my own; unless you 
think your sweet self a burden, ray Lady." 

Agnes laughed, and then became grave again, 
thinking about Dick. She was very sorry for 
him. She knew what loneliness was so well. 
She wondered if he would come to them some- ■ 
times, if it would be any consolation to him, 
or if he would feel his own loneliness the more 
by comparison with their happiness. 

And Dick at the time that she was thinking 
of him was opening the letter from Oxford. 
He read it as he Would have read any other 
business letter. It had no particular interest for 
him ; it was after all only the husk of the matter, 
as it were; the kernel he had already. He set 
it aside with others to be answered; they must 
be done to-day — a good many things must be 
done to-day. He wondered if he could manage 
them all before the telegram should arrive to 
summons him to I^angmeadow. Such a message 
was inevitable; the receipt of Maurice's letter 
by his mother was sure to be followed by a 
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telegram to call Dick home. Dick considered; 
it would come too late for him to catch the 
early express ; he would be able to arrange his 
work to suit the later one, which was on the 
whole convenient. Precisely thus it happened, 
and it was the later express that took him to 
Scorby, 

Mrs. Orpingham's feelings were much as her 
youngest son had foretold. She was angry as 
well as hurt, her pride woimded as well as her 
affections. Also, and this Maurice could never 
have foretold, by some reasoning of her own 
she held Dick partly responsible for what had 
occurred. Dick himself felt he was in a mea- 
sure to blame, though Jim, on the previous 
night, had seen no blame in the matteer. He 
thought the boy would be the better for making 
his own way, and saw no great objection to his 
choice. Dear, crazy old Jim ! Dick lorded ex- 
ceedingly for him when he left the library after 
talking to his mother. 

Mrs. Orpingham did not see things in the 
same light, and Dick did not try to convince her; 
indeed, he admitted to very little knowledge at 
all. His mother never discovered that he had 
any other source of information than the college 
authorities and Maurice's letter. This last she 
insisted on seeing, giving Dick her own to read 
in exchange. 

Dick would have liked to go back to town 
that night, but he could not well do that. How- 
ever, he did leave early the next day, with the 
avowed object of finding out something of Mau- 
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rice's whereabouts before all traces were lost. 
In reality he had no such intentions, knowing 
that Jim would forward a letter for him, and 
that his brother did not wish for any other in- 
tercourse. Mrs. Orpingham announced that 
she felt no interest either way — whether Mau- 
rice was found or not What she may really 
have felt no one knew; she persisted that she 
did not wish to see him. She also said that 
searching for him was a mere waste of time, as 
he was certain to come back as soon as he found 
out what shifting for himself really was, adding 
sarcastically that there was not one of them able 
to stand alone. 

Nevertheless, Dick made the search an excuse 
for returning to town, and made it or something 
else serve continually as an excuse for not going 
to Longmeadow. He went to town and he 
stayed there and woriced as he had never worked 
before. There was nothing else ; read he could 
not, go out he would not; books had temporarily 
lost their interest, and society he could not en- 
dure just then. So Dick worked and thought 
of nothing. Only through that dreary Decem- 
ber there came to him now and again Jim Tan- 
creed — ^Jim who understood. 

Christmas fell on Sunday that }rear. Dick 
was glad ; it made it possible for htm to spend 
only three days at home. Of course he had to 
go home for Christmas, and equally of course 
he fcund the festival a somewhat dreary affair, 
as it not infrequently is where there are no old 
folks,, no children, and no poor to take a part. 
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Maurice was comparatively little missed at home 
now; he had never been there much; his loss 
seemed to make Httle difference by this time. 
Dick wondered if he really minded so much 
about it now. He wondered this when he went 
back to town to his quiet, lonely rooms. He 
had had two letters from the boy, one quite 
lately, very lively, telling of the bright side of 
his life and the humours of its misfortunes, 
keeping the misfortunes themselves in the back- 
ground and persisting that he needed no money 
and no help. He seemed to have quite forgot- 
ten under what circumstances he had- taken up 
this life; the only intimation there was that he 
remembered the night he came to Tancreed and 
the reason he had for writing that one penitent 
sentence lay in the fact that he never gave an 
address and only received letters through Jim. 

The boy was happy in the life he had chosen. 
Successful he might not be, happy he undoubt- 
edly was, and after all, as Jim said, there was 
no good in trying to drive people your way; 
sometimes it was much better to let them go 
their own and to devote your energies to mak- 
ing that way moderately smooth. Yes, doubt- 
less things were better as they were, only it was 
desperately lonely. So Dick thought when he 
came back to town; so he thought at intervals 
during the days which followed, till at last, on 
Saturday afternoon he set forth for Tancreed's 
house, the first time since the night Maurice 
went there. 

It was* a bitter afternoon, cold and raw, with 
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an early nightfall promising snow. When Dick 
reached the little court it was already dark. 
Jim was not in he was told, but Mrs. Tancreed 
was. Having given which information Para- 
doxa considered she had done her duty. It was 
a needless waste of her time to announce a vis- 
itor, so Dick found his way upstairs alone. 

Up in the drawing-room Agnes sat by the fire. 
A book lay on the rug beside her, but she could 
not see to read ; it was too dark and the fire in 
the old, high grate glowed low and red. There 
was no dancing flame-light on the panelled 
walls; the fire shine was low and even. So 
Agnes sat, waiting perhaps for Jim, with the 
warm glow on her face and hair. Dick opened 
the door quietly and stood a moment looking in ; 
then she turned and recognised him, and her 
face suddenly woke up. She remembered how 
he had lost Maurice since she had last seen 
him, and the pity of it possessed her, shining 
out in her eyes and in the light of it conven- 
tionality gave way. 

He came into the circle of light, into the 
circle of her influence perhaps. She told him 
how sorry she was; it was so easy and natural 
she could not help it. And he told her the whole 
small episode as he had not told any one else ; 
told her all, his own feelings, things that had 
seemed too foolish to speak of before, things he 
had never thought to say. He did not know 
how it was; it did not seem like speaking to 
another person — this talk to her while the beau- 
tiful, witching eyes looked up at him. There 
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had been no such thing in the past. He had 
known many women under many circumstances 
— more beautiful women under more favourable 
circumstances — but none were to him as was 
she of the small, pale face, who all unconsciously 
wove a spell about him by the magic of her eyes 
on that bleak last day of December. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE SUBSTITUTE 

THE lay sisters were at tea in the house of 
St Catherine. There was an appearance 
of having just come in and just going out again 
about them all. Each wore her small, close 
bonnet, and each had her long, dark cloak at 
hand. Even Miss Dale, the senior sister, was 
similarly prepared, though she had been busy at 
home with the parish accounts that afternoon. 
She intended to go out when the meal was over 
— in fact, they were all going together to the 
church for even-song. They lived in a condi- 
tion of "their loins girded and their shoes on 
their feet," Jim Tancreed said, though after, 
sayir^ it he admitted that he knew little about 
them and the inside of their house, and so dis- 
missed the subject. The lay sisters did not al- 
ways dismiss him and his affairs from their con- 
versation in a similar way. On that January 
afternoon, for instance, thoi^h they did not lay 
claim to knowing much about either, they were 
talking of him and his household. It was Miss 
Eastwick who introduced the subject; she had 
been speaking about certain families in her dis- 
trict who had lately descended to great depths 
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of drunkenness. Miss Dale sympathised with 
her; she had herself that very afternoon suffered 
interruptions from similar specimens in her own 
district 

"Yes, I know," Miss Eastwick said; "it. is 
dreadful. The Browns are very bad, but I 
really think some of my people are almost worse. 
The Heelys, of whom I was speaking just now, 
are really incorrigible; I am sure the woman 
had been drinking this afternoon." 

"I don't see much use in going to that sort 
of people," Miss Melville observed. 

"I did not intend going there — in fact, I do 
not as a rule. But something made me; it 
seemed almost as if I were sent It was really 
against my will I went, but certainly I was 
needed. When I got there I found the child 
dreadfully bad ; Dr. Tancreed does not think he 
will last long." 

"Did you see Dr. Tancreed?" 

It was Miss Gray who asked, she who nine 
months ago had tried to persuade Sophie to 
leave Mrs. Potter's room. Miss Eastwick said 
she had seen the doctor after leaving Mrs. 
Heely's ; after that they began talking about 
Jim and his wife and their ways. 

"I must say she seems an insignificant little 
thing to me," Miss Eastwick remarked, after 
Mrs. Tancreed had been well but not unkindly 
discussed. 

"It is a great pity she won't do anything in 
the parish," was Nurse's opinion. 

Miss Dale never expected her to. "It is not 
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very likely," she said, "that Dr. Tancreed would 
encourage any such idea if she had it He was 
never much in favour of the church or church 
work." 

Whereupon Nurse became warm and de- 
fended Dr. Tancreed against all present, as was 
her way. Indeed had she not been over forty, 
plain, and quite absorbed in her work, some of 
the lay sisters would have remarked on her ad- 
miration for the doctor, for lay sisters are 
women and only human. But his nature and 
her nature and circumstances besides put all 
ideas of a tender passion out of the question. 
So they contented themselves with saying that 
she was quite ridiculous about a man who really 
only did his work exactly as any other doctor 
did, and who was himself neither strikingly 
good nor good-looking. 

Miss Melville had not paid much attention to 
what was said. She and Miss Gray were ques- 
tioning as to which was the most drunken street 
in the parish. But when Nurse ceased Miss 
Melville casually remarked : 

"I can't say I think very much of your hero's 
wisdom. Nurse." 

"You mean in having that man to live with 
them?" Miss Gray asked. 

"Yes, I never heard such an extraordinary 
arrangement in my life." 

"He may not be there long," Nurse stig^sted. 
"He may only be on a visit." 

"Nonsense, he is going to stop," Miss Mel- 
ville persisted. "Well, I suppose he will amuse 
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Mrs. Tancreed on some of the occasions when 
her husband has to be out" 

"He is very good-Ioddng, don't you think 
so?" Miss Gray said, and the others agreed, 
with the exception of Nurse, who was so anx- 
ious to defend the arrangement that she hardly 
thought of the man. 

"I don't see why Dr. Tancreed should not 
have him there if he likes. Some time ^o, be- 
fore the marriage, he had some one lodging 
there, that little cabinet-maker, don't you re- 
member? I suppose Mrs. Tancreed did not 
care to have that kind of person in the house 
now she is there, so they have taken some one 
else. It seems to me very sensible. There must 
be a great deal of room in that old house, and 
I am sure they are not too well off. I cannot 
see what there is to object to." 

"Of course not, no one would object," Miss 
Dale assured her, at the same time asking Miss 
Gray if she knew the gentleman's name. 

"Orpingham, I think. I have heard that he 
is an old friend of Dr. Tancreed's, but I really 
know very little about them. I have hardly 
spoken to Mrs. Tancreed, and I seldom come 
across the doctor." 

"Whoever he is," Miss Melville said, "he is 
very good-looking — much better looking than 
the doctor. It certainly must be more amusing 
for that little, pale-faced Mrs. Tancreed to have 
him there " 

"I don't think you have any business to say 
such a thing I" Nurse broke in hotly. 
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But here Miss Dale interposed. She thought 
the discussion had gone far enough, and soon 
after the church bell began to ring, and at its 
summons all the sisters put on their cloaks and 
went out 

However, their information was in part cor- 
rect Tancreed had taken another lodger, and 
that lodger was no other than Dick Orpingham. 
Still, things were not arranged quite as the sis- 
ters had surmised; the Tancreeds did not have 
quite so much of their lodger's society as was 
believed. Not only did business call Dick away 
a great part of the day, but also he had, at 
Jim's suggestion, kept on his old rooms, so that 
he could retire there when he was tired of the 
slum atmosphere. On the whole they did not see 
such a very great deal of him ; Dick was far too 
discreet a person either to bore them or to allow 
himself to be bored. In every respect the ar- 
rangement answered admirably; Dick had now 
sufficiently recovered from the loss of Maurice 
to crave companionship of a kind, and Jim and 
Agnes supplied exactly that kind. Jim, of 
course, was satisfied to have him there, and 
certainly his presence added pleasure to Agnes's 
life, though at first she had been rather opposed 
to his coming, not from any definite reason, but 
from her instinctive dislike of change. 

"We have been so happy," she said. "An 
alteration could not make things better, and it 
might make them worse." 

Jim reasoned with her and pointed out that 
this alteration could not have such an effect — 
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would really hardly make any difference at all 
except that at times when she must otherwise 
have been alone she now would have companion- 
ship. "Of course," so he said, "if you really 
object we won't do it; it shall be exactly as you 
like. The thing that made me think of it was 
the fact that we are so happy. It seems rather 
greedy if I cannot spare a little comer of my 
happiness for poor old Dick." 

So Agnes gave way, saying that she really 
had no objection, as indeed she had not, only 
a general dislike to change. "I am so lazy," 
she said with a smile ; "a Lady of Dreams who 
does not like her dreams disturbed. You know 
how tenaciously I clung to the last dream. I 
would not let you wake me up; I would not be 
dragged out of that life until fate awoke me." 

"And now? Are you sorry that you are 
dragged out?" he asked her. 

"You know I am not. This is the best dream 
of all, and it is going to last the longest. I 
am never going to wake again." 

"Yes, one day," he said, his voice becoming 
very tender. "One day you will wake and love 
me. You will find it is not a dream. You will 
find it all real ; more than that, you will find — " 
He stopped abruptly. He was approaching near 
the limits he had set to his own love-making. 

Agnes persisted in her opinion. "I did not 
feel the others were dreams when I lived them," 
she said. "It is only on looking back that they 
seem so. But I am wiser ; this time I know it 
is just the same. Day follows day, quiet and 
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calm and happy. I don't feel any big things; 
just glad I am here and that you are here. 
Only now and th«i, when I stir in my sleep, as 
it were, I feel sorry about the way you care. 
At other times I don't think about the before 
or after; I just go on as I am. When Mr. 
Orpingham comes it must make a difference." 

"It need not," Jim said. "Other people made 
no difference at Holraford." 

"No; but then they did not come much into 
my life. I did not have to think about them 
and be interested in their affairs." 

"Need you do so with Dick?" 

"Yes, if he comes I know I shall." 

"But," Jim expostulated, "does that malce any 
difference? I suppose you feel a sort of inter- 
est in me, and certainly it has not prevented you 
from dreaming." 

"No," Agnes admitted; "but you are dif- 
ferent." 

However, she made no more objections, and 
when Jim, obejang what he thought was her 
wish, would have allowed the whole matter to 
drop she herself returned to it and arranged 
Dick's coming. So Dick came and soon each 
one of the three was glad of it. Certainly no 
morbid sentiments with regard to his friend's 
wife occurred to Dick, neither did they to the 
other two; such ideas troubled none of the three. 
Nor did there trouble them any thought of how 
other people would regard the arrangement ; the 
conversation of the lay sisters, had they heard 
it,' would have surprised them considerably. 
'SI 
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The lay sisters, by the way. said no more 
about them that day, feeling, perhaps, after the 
little difference at tea, that the subject had better 
be avoided. Miss Melville might have returned 
to it again when, late in the evening, they were 
all re-assembled, but an episode of her work 
occupied her mind, and after that was talked out 
Miss Dale had something to say about Mr. 
Knell, who had come to her girls' club to read 
the closing prayer that evening. 

Mr. Knell was another lay worker attached to 
the church, a sort of scripture reader, captain 
of Boys' Brigades, Ragged School-teachers, and 
general secular curate. A small man, neither 
well educated nor well bom, the narrowest of 
the narrow, but burning with zeal. His manner 
and appearance irritated Dick Orpingham when 
he saw him for the first time. It was a Satur- 
day afternoon somewhere about four o'clock; 
Dick had met Jim by chance, and they were 
walking home together. The street was a com- 
paratively quiet one, though sundry noisy little 
alleys led off from It on the left It was from 
one of these alleys that Mr. Knell came with 
such headlong speed that he had collided with 
Jim before he was aware of his presence. 

Hastily the offender apologised. "I am in a 
great hurry," he explained. "I sufqxjse you do 
not happen to have seen Miss Dale or Nurse or 
any of them? I am just on my way to the 
house to find some one, and I am so afraid they 
Mrill all be out just now." 

"Not a sign of any of them have we seen," 
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Jim said, while Dick looked down at the small, 
eager man, and noticed that his hair needed 
cutting. 

"I hardly thought they would be in this dis- 
trict this afternoon. You see, Marlows Rents 
is not exactly any one's work, but some one 
must go. There is a woman — her baby was 
bom this morning, and no one has been to her. 
I was there about eleven — it was just happen- 
ing then. There were three women, all intoxi- 
cated, in the room, and no one doing anything." 

Jim expressed a fatherly sympathy with Mr. 
Knell's difficulties, asking, "And what did 
you do?" 

They were walking quickly up the street now ; 
Mr. Knell did not keep step even with the ac- 
commodating Tancreed. 

"Do? I could not do anything. I could not 
turn the women out, and there is no one in Mar- 
lows Rents fit to send to such a case. I went 
to St Catherine's and told them about Sophie. 
1 thought, to be sure, some one would have 
gone, but there must be a mistake; perhaps they 
misunderstood or did not get the message, for 
I find that no one has been near. You see it 
was not a case for a man. The child was about 
to be bom, and I could not stay." 

"No, no, of course not, naturally not; 1 quite 
understand the delicacy of the position." So 
said Jim, very paternal, then, turning to his 
friend, he said, "Dick, if you don't mind, I think 
I will just look in at Marlows Rents, perhaps 
you had better go on without me." 
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So Dick went home and Jim went to Mar- 
lows Rents, to the house next to that in which 
Mrs. Potter lived; upstairs, somewhat the worse 
for the many feet that had gone that way before, 
to the room where Sophie lay, alone now, for 
the women had all gone. The fire had been out 
some time, and in the fast-falling darkness the 
bed showed only a lighter patch in the surround- 
ing gloom. Jim closed the door softly. 

"Sophie, my poor child !" 

Sophie moved a little. '"Oo's that?" she 
asked, in a weak, suspicious voice. Then, recog- 
nising the tall figure that loomed up in the dark- 
ness, she broke out into a passionate moan. 
"It's dead I" she cried. "It's dead, I know it is; 
my pore baby's deadl D'ye 'ear, doctor, it's 
d^d ! It ain't my fault this time. I would 'a' 
saved it if I could. I wanted it, oh, I wanted 
it; the I^rd knows 'ow I wanted it! It's a 
judgment on me for not carin' about the other, 
that's what it is. Oh, my pore baby, my pore 
baby — whatever shall I do!" 

Jim had come to the side of the bed in the 
dusk ; his gentle, practised hands had sought and 
found the child. 

"Tell me quick — is it dead?" 

"Yes, Sophie," he said, simply. He seemed 
to have no more to say, as he carried to the 
window the morsel of humanity whose life had 
been so very brief. In the winter twilight it 
lay in his great hand looking so little, so little. 

Then he put it gently down, and reverently 
covered it over as if it had been a sacred thing. 
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Perhaps it was sacred to him. Jim held many 
strange beliefs, and it is possible that with the 
sages of darker days he thought every birth 
holy since the birth at Bethlehem, and every 
new-bom baby a revelation of God to man. He 
put it tenderly down, feeling vaguely that his big 
hand had held a mystery which was very near 
the heart of the universe when he held this won- 
derful, useless little thing, whose frail life waste- 
ful nature had kindled at so much pains to put 
out so soon. Then he turned to the bed and to 
the woman, and because in her weakness and her 
misery she wept for her never known child, he 
forgot he was doctor and only remembered she 
was a mother. So he sat for a time in the twi- 
light and talked in his odd, simple way. After- 
ward he remembered his work and attended to 
it, including in that work the kindling of a fire 
in the cold grate. 

Mr. Knell went to St. Catherine's, but, as he 
feared, the sisters were out, and they were not 
likely to be in until half past four or later. He 
hesitated as to whether he should again start in 
search of them, but remembering that Dr. Tan- 
creed had gone to the woman, he thought it 
would be sufficient if he left an urgent message, 
written so as to ensure its being received cor- 
rectly. This he did, and in consequence Miss 
Gray, the first of the sisters to return, went as 
soon as she could to Marlows Rents. Before 
she arrived, however, Alf had returned. Alf, 
so Sophie confided to Jim, was the father. 

'"E's been vefy good to me," she said. "I've 
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been with 'im gettin' on for a year now, same 
almost as if we'd been married. We 'ad quite a 
nice room in the summer, with pictures and 
vases and so on, but things 'a' been bad this win- 
ter. Nothin's doin', we've 'ad to sell up and 
come to a furnished room 'ere. Alf's gone out 
to-day ter try and get a job or pick up some- 
thin'. And this 'as 'appened; I never thought 
it was so near; 'e's gone and the baby's deadl 
Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do !" 

Jim said he would wait to see Alf and tell 
him everything. And when Miss Gray came in 
she found the two men standing together by the 
bed. Sophie's weak hand had crept out to meet 
Alf's; Jim stood near, his face full of a mute 
yearning, and between them, the bond of their 
miion, there lay the little, dead child. 

Miss Gray and the doctor came out together. 
There was little for the sister to do then, so she 
left, promising to come again the next day. Jim 
knew that his patient would be well looked after 
now that the sisters at St. Catherine's had come 
to know of her ; she would be sure to have beef- 
tea and visiting and care. "And when she is 
well again we must induce him to marry her," 
Miss Gray said to Jim before their ways di- 
verged that afternoon. "If we could manage 
that they might make a fresh start, and perhaps 
in the end turn out respectable after all. We 
had quite given up hope of ever hearing of 
Sophie again. Of course one would rather it 
had not been this way, still it is better than not 
hearing at all, and it may be a turning point 
256. 
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for her. When she is better, either she must 
leave him or marry him. I feel sure we shall 
be able to influence her — ^we must, in fact" 

To all of which Jim agreed, wondering why 
it had never occurred to him to si^gest mar- 
riage, when he had stood in such intimate rela- 
tionship with the offenders. He felt a little 
guilty, too, appropriating to himself some of 
Miss Gray's remarks as if he had been one of the 
persons concerned, which, indeed, according to 
his custom of identifying himself with his com- 
pany, he had been during the time he was with 
them. 

To Agnes Jim said very little about the inci- 
dent; he did not think it would interest her. 
Nor, indeed, did he say much to Dick, and when 
Dick made some reference to Mr. Knell he only 
observed tolerantly, "The ways of the good are 
past finding out; besides, I dare say he did quite 
right." 

"What, to go to the church people when a 
doctor was wanted?" 

"The church people meet all kinds of dis- 
tress ; also he knows them, they are the corpora- 
tion with whom he works. Moreover," and 
here Jim smiled a little, "he felt it to be a 
woman's matter. Having inadvertently fallen 
into it himself he naturally did not think of 
drawing another man into it. Queer things, 
good people I But, however he acted or did not 
act, the diild is dead." 

"That is a good thing," Dick said, and Jim 

assented slowly, recalling the afternoon. But 
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he said nothing about it, for he felt that Dick, 
not being a doctor and not knowing the full 
beauty of the wonderful human organism, could 
never enter into his regret that so perfect a thing 
should be created and never used. Also he said 
nothing about Alf and Sophie, for he felt that 
here, too, Dick would not understand. Dick 
was not a father. For that matter, he was not 
a father himself; doubtless he also did not 
really understand. He only knew they had 
what he had not ; this Alf was richer than he, 
incomparably richer, by the little, dead child. 

Thus was Mr. Knell dismissed, Dick having 
no more to say about him, perhaps because he 
and Agnes had said quite enough that afternoon. 
Dick had not meant to spend the afternoon with 
Agnes at all, not because he found it irUsome to 
do so ; he did not by any means, but because he 
knew that she would be expecting Jim, and he 
had no wish to be Jim's substitute even if Jim's 
wife would accept him. Possibly, also, mixed 
with these strictly honourable sentiments, was 
a doubt as to Agnes's pleasure in his company 
when she was looking forward to that of her 
husband, and also a very human if vain dislike 
of bestowing his society where it was not wanted 
nor appreciated. So he went upstairs, mean- 
ing to go to his own rooms ; but Agnes, hearing 
a step on the stairs, opened the drawing-room 
door, 

"Oh," she said, "I beg your pardon ; I heard 

some one and I thought perhaps it was Jim. 

He said he would be in early tiiis afternoon." 
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Dick stopped and explained. "I met lum," 
he said ; "he was comity on here, but a fellow 
came after him and he was obliged to go to see 
a woman. I am afraid he will not be in for 
a while yet," 

"Thank you ; I am sorry, it is not often he is 
in early." 

Somehow the quiet, even voice always made 
Dick look at the speaker. To-day he looked as 
usual, and as usual saw the pale face and the 
haunting, childish eyes much, very much, as he 
had seen them hrst of alt on that rainy night 
nearly a year ago. Now, as then, they had a 
curious power to draw him. He looked beyond 
her into the room with the panelled walls. 
There was a fire in the high grate ; its dancing 
reflection shone in all the pictures. There were 
flowers on the table and chimneypiece ; Jim al- 
ways kept his wife in flowers. There were 
books ; Dick himself helped to keep that supply 
plentiful. But Agnes was not reading that af- 
ternoon. Her work-basket was on the table, 
some mending beside it. It must be lonely for 
her sometimes; Dick wondered if no one else 
could have gone to this woman in Marlows 
Rents; thought that in Jim's place he should 
have neglected his duty, if duty it was, and come 
home to his wife. But he only said, "You cer- 
tainly must find it a httle dull sometimes. I 
should protest if I were you, Mrs. Tancreed." 

"It would not be any use," Agnes answered. 
"I suppose it can't be helped. Who was it that 
came for Jim. Do you know?" 
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"A little bounder who fastens his collar with 
a pink stud and wants his hair cut He rushed 
out of some filthy alley and fell into Jim's arms. 
He seemed to be suffering from the delusion 
that the Cause of Humanity would collapse if 
he stopped long enough to look where he was 
going." 

"That must have been Captain Knell," Agnes 
said, smiling, "He is always in a hurry, and 
his hair always wants cutting." 

"Captain Knell?" Dick repeated, with scorn- 
ful emphasis. "Captain of what?" 

"Oh, he is not a real captain," Agnes ex- 
plained; "he is only called captain. Jim says his 
full title should be Deputy-captain-by-courtesy! 
The man who was here before him was a real 
captain," 

"I don't think I quite understand who and 
what this individual is." 

"I will try to explain. Come in, won't you ?" 

Dick hesitated; he did not feel the least in- 
clined to go to his own rooms. Agnes must be 
very dull, and she seemed to have no objection 
to his company now that Jim's was unattainable. 
Dick had assured himself that she had no ob- 
jection by looking down at the grave face, where 
sometimes thoughts were reflected with child- 
like simplicity, or at least it had begun to seem 
so to him. Agnes wanted him to come; she 
liked talking to him, he knew it, and Jim of 
course would not mind. He would be glad for 
Dick to play substitute; he was always pleased 
with what pleased Agnes. So Dick went in 
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and sat down by the fire, while Agnes went back 
to her mending till it was dark. 

"You were asking me who and what Captain 
Knell is," she said, and Dick said, "Yes," 
though he had ceased to feel a very keen interest 
in the man, and would have preferred to talk 
of something more personal. 

"Well," Agnes went on, "I can hardly tell 
you quite what he is — a scripture-reader sort of 
person, though not quite that. He belongs to the 
church and works for the church people. I re- 
member Jim once said he was a cross between 
a secular curate and a male lay sister." 

"I see," Dick said; "he looked as if he might 
be something of the sort; there was an air of 
aggressive righteousness about him. Still I fail 
to see why he should be called captain." 

"I told you that the man who was here be- 
fore him was a Church Army captain. When 
he fell ill Mr. Knell cmne to do his work, and 
so he was regarded as a deputy captain. After- 
ward it was settled that he should stay alto- 
gether and the title stuck to him, at least that 
is how Jim explains it. I really know very little 
about it; I have only seen the man once." 

"I should think that was once too often," 
Dick observed. "What right has an ugly little 
underbred bounder like that to call himself cap- 
tain, as if he held the Queen's commission?" 

Agnes did not answer for a moment. She 
drew her needle out carefully, then, without 
looking up, she said gently: "Don't you think 
Captain Knell would have chosen to be big and 
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handsome and well educated if he could? I 
fancy he would; he would then have had all 
the more gifts to dedicate to the service. Do 
you know, to me it sounds a little ungenerous 
for a man like you to criticise him." 

The colour rose faintly in Dick's face, but he 
made no answer. Agnes did not look up, but 
interpreting his silence her own way she said 
apolt^etically, "I am sorry — I ought not to have 
said that" 

"Why not?" 

"I have no right to criticise your words." 

"You have every right if you care to do it." 
Dick was not looking at her when he spoke; 
his mind was evidently still occupied with her 
"criticism," 

"You are not annoyed, then ?" she asked. 

"Certainly not; please criticise any word or 
action of mine that interests you sufficiently in 
future. I shall be happy if you will do iL" 

Agnes perhaps was not quite reassured. She 
finished her work in silence, then turned to the 
fire and drawing closer to the blaze gave utter- 
ance to the conclusion of the train of thought 
which had during the last minute passed through 
her mind, "How unattractive most of the good 
people are t" 

Dick started a little. He, too, had been fol- 
lowing his own train of thought, and it was 
different, though it had started at the same 
point — Agnes's comment on his words. 

"Do they not attract you?" he asked. 

"No, at least most of those I know do not 
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Of course some good people are pleasant 
enough, and there is Jim. Should you count 
him good ?" 

"Jim? He is the most attractive old heathen 
in the world. He is a sinner who never throws 
stones because he always believes that he has 
himself a worse edition of the particular sin he 
is requested to stone." 

"Yet he does good ; he is good, in a way," 

"Yes, in a way," Dick said ; "but such a way 
that it hardly passes for good. He never in- 
tends to do good; 'saving souls' and all that 
never enters his head, he only does things be- 
cause he wants to and because he likes the peo- 
ple. He does really like them, too; you would 
understand if you had been about with him." 

Agnes sighed. "One ought to care about 
people," she said. "I wish I did; I feel it is 
my duty." 

"Love which is duty is not worth much," 
Dick observed. 

"Do you care for them?" 

"Not in the least, I am afraid." 

"I wish I did," Agnes said, looking medita- 
tively at the fire. "It would please Jim so. We 
ought to be able to like them, you know. You 
and I ought to be able to care for them as he 
does — why don't we?" 

Dick could think of no better answer to make 
than, "Jim is — is different." 

But that was just it; he was different, and 

they two seemed in some things to be alike. 

Jim was odd, good perhaps, but Dick was more 
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ordinarily human. Dick did not worship her as 
a goddess, inspiring her the while with self-con- 
tempt for her own shortcomings and shame that 
she could not return his love. Instead, he 
treated her as an ordinary, reasonable being, 
not forgetting the gentle courtesy he considered 
due to a lady. Moreover, whereas Jim was out, 
doubtless doing his duty, Dick was here. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE TESTIMONY OP LACY 

DICK ORPINGHAM from the first moment 
that he saw him felt a strong inclination 
to dislike Captain Knell; that dislike was con- 
siderably augmented by Agnes's defence of the 
man and by an inward conviction that the de- 
fence was no more than just, while his own dis- 
like was considerably less than anything of the 
kind. Dick did not often come across the cap- 
tain—indeed he hardly ever had occasion to 
speak to him. When he did, though the reverse 
of arrogant by nature, he resented what he 
was pleased to call "the fellow's infernal fa- 
miliarity." 

"In the brotherhood of Christianity all men 
are equal," Jim said, laughing at Dick's uncon- 
scious stiffening. 

"I don't know," Dick replied, "why he should 
treat me as if I were a youthful lieutenant in 
his precious army, unless he presumes on the 
fact that I was present when he ran into your 
arms two months ago. I don't feel the least 
interest in his dirty little boys, and I don't want 
to hear anything of his concerns." 

"Richard, Richard, thou art becoming proud 
and stiff-necked in thy day and generation." 
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"I can't stand that man." 

Jim smiled good-humouredly. "I wonder if 
you could stand Lacy," he said. 

"What is his weakness?" 

"His weakness ? He drinks ; and his strength, 
he paints — when he is not too drunk. That 
little water-colour I brought home the other 
day is his. I don't know if you really want 
the companion one as you said, if you do you 
had better speak to him about it. I have to see 
some onp on the ground floor of that house, I 
shall go between nine and ten to-night; you 
could call on him during that time. I fancy he 
will be sober this evening." 

Dick agreed; he greatly admired the small 
picture Jim had brought home some days be- 
fore, and on hearing that there was a companion 
one, an evening view of the same scene, ex- 
pressed a wish to see it. Accordingly he was 
quite ready to visit the artist and hear his terms. 

The house where the man lived was an old 
one; there were many such in the district, as 
Dick knew by that time. This particular house 
was situated in a rather respectable street. The 
buildings surrounding it were of a nature simi- 
lar to itself, all let out in separate tenements, 
of course, though for the most part still beau- 
tified by the original panelling and massive 
doors. One or two even retained their grand 
staircases, but for the most part these had been 
removed either on account of their unsafe con- 
dition or, as was more likely, because of the ex- 
travagant waste of room they entailed. The 
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house where hacy Hved was no exception to this 
general rule; the staircase there was a compact 
modem one, somewhat steep but allowing space 
for several extra rooms not included in the plans 
of the original architect. 

Jim's visit was to a couple on the ground 
floor back; Dick found his way upstairs to the 
room described to him as that of the artist. As 
Jim had foretold he found the occupant at home 
and sober. In Dick's opinion he had not the 
appearance of a man who drank, rather in look 
, and manlier he su^ested an artist in straight- 
ened circumstances, who accepted life with a 
cheerful indifference. During the time that Jim 
was professionally engaged downstairs Dick and 
the artist first conducted polite negotiations and 
afterward the one looked at sketches and the 
other spoke of art or named the subjects of the 
paintings. By-and-bye the doctor came up to 
say he was leaving. Lacy drew him into the 
room. 

"No, I am not going to stop," Jim said. "I 
can't to-night. What do you want me to do? 
Admire your new quarters? I can do that 
from the doorway — very decent place you have 
this time. He only came in last week," he ex- 
plained to Dick. "How long are you going to 
stay here. Lacy?" 

"Tin they kick me out." 

"I am rather glad you came here. If it had 

not been for that I should not have heard of 

those old folks downstairs. I had not been in 

this house till I came after you." 
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"Failing which happy accident," Lacy ob- 
served, "the old boy on the ground floor would 
have had to die without your assistance. He'd 
have been quicker about it." 

"But less comfortable, I suppose," Dick sug- 
gested. 

"Yes, oh, yes; but I don't consider those 
things. The doctor " 

"This is a profitless question," Jim interposed. 
"What about your neighbours? Who else is 
there in the house?" 

"I don't know them all yet. There is the 
landlady; her room is the ground floor front, 
an enterprising woman who has seen worse days 
and means to see better ones. She has an ex- 
cellent receipt for getting blood out of a stone 
and thirteen pen'orth for a shilling; one has to 
get up very early to take her in. On Monday 
the fellow below me got up early, sat up all 
night perhaps, at least if I am to believe report 
he did, for he took her in and his place knows 
him no more. If you are in want of a cheap 
and cheerful room I recommend you to apply 
at once, for the respected lady says she is never 
empty long. The back room on this floor is occu- 
pied by three generations, all female ; the yoimg- 
est is a month old, it has a bluish-red face and 
eyes like second-rate boot-buttons. Above me 
there is a British workman thirsting to reform 
most things, especially the Constitution. Next 
to him there is a sort of menagerie, where the 
sexes and relationships are as mixed as the heart 
of novelist could desire. The ruling principle 
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seems to be a cripple of twelve years. The re- 
forming British workman might start business 
on his neighbours, doubtless they want it as 
much as any other constitution he may attack, 
and I dare say he could rely on their kicking up 
as much dust as he might desire." 

"How did you come to know all this?" Dick 
asked. 

"Oh, I don't know. You can't live in these 
rabbit warrens without hearing something of 
your neighbours. Part of my present stock of 
information I collected from a dignitary of the 
Church, a queer little chap who visited me for 
my sins." 

"Captain Knell," Jim said, glancing at Dick, 
who asked, "Does he visit you?" 

"Yes, for the improvement of my moral and 
, physical condition. I have heard that one of 
the gentlemen upstairs is also afflicted with my 
love of the bottle ; doubtless Captain What's-his- 
name is going to do the two of us together for 
the glory of God and the good of the cause." 

Dick was. heard to say something about "in- 
fernal cheek," but Lacy remarked indifferently, 
"I don't object; no right to if I did. I have 
arrived at the level of my fellow-drunkard — in 
fact, all my fellow-drunkards ; it would be illog- 
ical to quarrel with my treatment Was that 
some one calling you ?" 

Jim, to whom this last was addressed, listened. 
"I will see," he said, "and after that I shall go 
home, Dick ; so if you want to discuss Captain 
Knell you can find your way back alone." 
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"The captain is nothing to me," Dick said, 
risti^ and preparing to follow Jim. 
■ "He is rather amusing to me," Lacy observed. 

"Yes? You don't resent his interfering with 
your affairs?" 

"With my drinking? He doesn't; nothing 
does except the want of the wherewithal." 

Dick did not know quite what to say to this. 
In his section of society people were not in the 
habit of bluntly giving a name to their own 
little weaknesses, so he prepared to go without 
making any comment As he opened the door 
the draught of air from the staircase blew one 
of the sketches to the floor. He picked it up, 
and in returning it saw that it was not one of 
those he had previously examined. It was a 
portrait of Jim, rough and unfinished, but mar- 
vellously like — ^Jim, with ihat odd blending of 
keenness and tenderness in the eyes that were 
neither blue nor green, with the big smile be- 
ginning to curve the corners of the crooked 
mouth, the weakness of the chin, the strength 
of the brow — in fact, Jim as he really was. 
Dick was greatly pleased with it. "I have never 
seen a better portrait," was hii verdict ; and at 
the same time he expressed a wish to have it. 

But this Lacy refused. "It is only a sketch 
which I made for myself," he said. "I have 
made several studies of him at different times 
usually from memory, though once when he was 
talking to me I got an idea to work up. 

"But if you have others, why not let me have 
this one?" 
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"Because I want them all. They are my 
notes; I am painting something with their as- 
sistance. No, I am not going to part with them 
when the picture is done. For one thing, I 
don't believe it ever will be; I seldom work at 
it — in fact, only when I feel very fit No, I 
am not going to part with them at all." 

But Dick would not be refused. His very 
reasonable request was that Lacy should make 
him a copy of the sketch in question, fixing his 
own terms. He even explained that his reason 
for wanting it was a conviction that Mrs. Tan- 
creed would like to have such a portrait. 

"Mrs. Tancreed? H'm." 

Something in Lacy's tone cat^ht Dick's at- 
tention. "Did you not know there was such a 
person ?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes, I know; she used to live with D. T. 
Steele a year or so ago. The doctor took her 
in when she made an end of the old chap — at 
least so runs the tale." 

"Then the tale does not run correctly," Didc 
said stifily. He resented the flippancy with 
which Agnes and her history were treated. 

Lacy glanced up at him with a suspicion of 
amusement in his cynical eyes. "Not correct?" 
he said, "Weil, not very far out. Bless you, 
everybody knows Dr. Tancreed — we all know 
all about you three. We knew the doctor's wife 
before he did, and we knew him before she did, 
and I wouldn't mind betting I know 'em both, 
though I have never spoken to her, quite as well 
as you do now." 
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"Indeed?" Dick's tone was freezing. 

Nevertheless Lacy was going on : "He could 
not adopt her without giving her his name, and 

she " but Dick interrupted, thinking more 

than enough had already been said. He gave 
the artist to understand, with some plainness, 
that he wished to hear no more gossip about 
the Tancreeds and their affairs. Lacy did not 
seem disturbed by the plain speaking — ^in fact, 
he appeared rather amused than otherwise by 
the warmth of the defence. Possibly the de- 
fence of Agnes at least was unnecessarily warm, 
but Dick had a feeling that she had, been in- 
sulted and it was his duty to protect her name. 

"That's your opinion, is it?" Lacy remarked 
at the end. "Well, you know her; I dare say 
you are right." 

"Certainly," Dick said shortly. But whether 
in admission of his knowledge or his correctness 
did not appear. 

Lacy only said, "And you want a portrait for 
her? I will think about it." 

And, as he would not say anything more defi- 
nite, Dick had to be content to leave with this 
half-promise. Outside, some few steps down 
on the flight of stairs immediately below that 
landing, he found Jim standing. 

"There was no end of a noise upstairs a min- 
ute ago," he said. "They seem pretty quiet 
now." 

Dick glanced upward. "There is nothing go- 
ing on now," he said, "and if there were it is 
no affair of ours, I suppose," and he would have 
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gone down. But Jim still listening stood in 
the way, 

Dick waited a moment for htm, looking over 
the banisters down the well of the staircase. 
It was very dark below, only on the landing 
immediately beneath there was a streak of yel- 
low light coming from an open doorway; a 
woman in a doth cap was there talking to an- 
other woman apparently on her way downstairs 
with some fried fish. 

"I don't see what good there is in standing 
here," Dick said impatiently, when the woman 
with the cap had gone in and shut her door 
and the woman with the fish had vanished down 
the next flight of stairs. 

"No," Jim answered. _ "No, I suppose there 
is not much ; but there really was an awful row 
a little while back. I think I'll just nm up to 
the next floor and listen. Don't you bother to 
come." 

But Dick did "bother," so together they went 
up to the landing above. Two doors opened 
on to it; one was now closed, the other stood 
ajar; silence reigned. In the silence the mani- 
fold sounds of the house ascended, woven by 
distance, as it were, into a chord. With the 
subdued and confused noise there arose an 
equally confused smell, an epitome of the house- 
hold's menu, trades, boots, and ill-trimmed 
lamps. The two men listened. Some one must 
have turned a bloater at a fire away downstairs; 
the smell of it rushed up, overpowering for a 
moment all other odours. In the half stillness 
a7S 
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a sound sqKtrated itself, a sharp rapping on the 
stairs below, accompanied by a child's voice 
shrilly chanting, "Jam *im in 'is coffin 1" Then 
suddenly from brfiind the partly closed door 
scanebody sternly requested somebody else to 
"go to bell." The individual addre^ed ajqKi- 
reatly showing no signs of going anywhere, the 
request was repeated with additional force, and 
a well selected compound epithet. 

"Shut up and be'ave yerself, can't yet?" cried 
a hig^-pitched voice, and then a confusion of 
sounds broke out so that nothing was distinct 
but a child's screaming. 

Jim pushed the door open and walked into a 
fair-sized and highly ornamented room. The 
smaller articles of furniture and a nimble boy 
were flying about in an agile fashion, while from 
the bed where she lay with a younger child a 
sharp-faced girl issued orders and instructions 
to the principal actors. The actors themselves 
were a powerful man in undress — ^possibly 
Lacy's "fellow-drunkard" — and Captain Knell. 
The captain, in spite of his military title, ap- 
peared to be a man of peace; he was merely 
acting on the defensive and doing that but 
indifferently. 

"Grt 'im on the 'cad! Go for 'is 'ead — 'it 
'ard!" the girl shrilly called. "Joey, you get 
'is legs, d'y 'ear me? You go for 'is legs. 
You little devil ! You come back, you'll be sorry 
for it if you don't," 

This last was addressed to the hoy, who had 

gained the door and would have escaped had not 
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Dick caught him. In the darkness of tiie door- 
way this was not seen by the cripple on the bed, 
indeed she had only just realised Jim's presence 
in the room itself. 

"Lord! 'Ere's another bloke I" she cried. 
"You go for 'im, mister, go on. 'It as 'ard as 
yer like, 'e'H be sma^iin' cap'en dlreckly I 'E's 
got 'em ^;atn, the old un 'as." 

There was no need to advise Jim in a matter 
of this sort. He set about the business in so 
workmanlike a manner that the girl's admiration 
was fired, and even Dick's captive became audi- 
bly enthusiastic. 

"You, Joey, you go and fetch Sam," the girl 
ordered, when she heard the aj^lause. "Go on, 
'e's down at the Three Colts, locJc sharp I The 
gen'lman don't want ter spent the ntght sittin' 
on the old im." 

Dick relaxed his hold, and Joey flew down- 
stairs. His late captor still stood in the dark- 
ness of the doorway, merely a silent witness of 
the scene within. Captain Knell was not a 
silent witness; he sat down, and after he had 
wiped his face and readjusted his collar he tried 
to explain the situation, and at the same time 
to silence the variegated swearing of the "old 
un." Jim cast a polite assurance in his direc- 
tion now and then, but for the most part con- 
tented himself with addressing soothing re- 
marks to the "old un," on whom he placidly sat. 
The cripple girl paid little attention to the cap- 
tain either; her interest was chiefly in the stran- 
ger. Once, however, when Mr. Knell remon^ 
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strated strongly on the subject of lai^^uage, she 
did explain. "Gord love yer I 'E don't know 
what 'e's sayin'. 'E's got the tremens. It's 
along o' that knock o' the 'ead 'e 'ad last week; 
it always takes 'em like that if they drink a bit, 
whenever they get a fall or anythink. Not as 'e 
drinks much," she explained to Jim; '"e don't 
— 'e's a good enough sort, a good workin' man 
and that good-'earted when 'e's all right! 'E 
ain't my father, yer know. I calls 'im uncle, 
but 'e ain't that neither. 'E took mother on 
when father 'ooked it. Joey an' Polly's 'is, but 
'e's good 'nough to me; so's Sam." 

She did not explain Sam's relationship; Dtck 
wondered what it was, wondered whence they 
had obtained the pink paper lace which trimmed 
the shelves of the dresser, how they had become 
possessed of the highly coloured portrait of the 
German emperor, where they all slept, and sev- 
eral other things. And all the time the girl 
was explaining how "uncle" had "had 'em" be- 
fore, sometimes shouting the information above 
his ramblings and sometimes communicating it 
during his pauses for breath. 

'"E went to 'ospital then," she said, "and 'e 
wam't bad to speak of. It's most inconsiderate, 
'im 'avin' 'em 'ere! Such a respectable 'ouse, 
they'll be turnin' us out, I wouldn't wonder. 
'E's ben sort o' queer ever since that knock; it's 
been comin' on, but 'e only broke out this 
evenin'. Uncle don't mind cap'en in the general 
way — I should think 'e didn't oughter neither !" 
This last addressed severely to the culprit. "Yer 
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see, uncle was a-goin' ter beat Polly," she went 
on, "that's 'ow it began. I dunno what for, 
cause 'e was riled, I s'pose. Anyway 'e was 
beatin' Polly and she was 'ollerin' as if she was 
bein' killed, and I was shoutin' to 'em to be 
quiet and poundin' 'em with me crutch when 
cap'en, bein' just come out o' the next room, 
looked in ter see if we wanted any 'elp. When 'e 
sees uncle layin' inter Polly 'e takes 'er away. 
O' course that makes uncle mad, they allers are 
if you interfere with their beatin's, that's why 
I wouldn't do nothink but try to make 'em quiet I 
If they'd done it quiet I wouldn't 'ave minded. 
Cap'en, bein' a man, 'e thinks different. That's 
the way with men; they don't think other blokes 
ought ter get beatin' women. We know bet- 
ter'n that. Yer must put up with a thing or 
two, a beatin' now and again, cussin' and that 
sort; they don't mean no 'arm, not they; it's 
just their way and they feel a deal better after- 
ward. Polly's a little un, else she'd know bet- 
ter'n to 'owl like that when the old un's at 'is 
games; 'sides, I dare say she desarved all she 
got." 

Doubtless the girl whose shrill voice now quite 
dominated the room would have given still fur- 
ther details of her history and opinions, but at 
that moment she was interrupted by the arrival 
of Sam and Joey. Then for once in her life 
the ruling spirit had to take a second place. It 
was Jim who had the first, and talked of ways 
and means, the infirmary, and kindred things 
with a kindly decision which suggested that he 
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was not unused to contingencies such as the 
present. Fortunately the cripple appeared to be 
an extremely practical young woman, and 
showed herself quite willing to fall in with any 
advantageous proposals. 

"She manages them all," Captain Knell said, 
when at last he, with Dick and the doctor, left 
the house. "As a rule, too, she manages them 
pretty well considering what a child she is and 
what surroundings she has always had. I be- 
lieve if we could only get her away and give her 
a good training she would be a very bright girl." 

"Sure to be," Jim said. "But how about the 
family, would it not tumble to pieces with- 
out her?" 

This was an unworthy argument. Captain 
Knell answered it with, "And if they did, what 
then? Would you sacrifice a human soul to 
anything?" 

"Well, yes; to an aggregate of human bodies 
I sai^se I would, at least in this case," Jim ad- 
mitted. "But," he added, "I dare say I am 
wrong — comes of deahng with bodies and not 
souls, I expect." 

"I am sure you are wrong," Captain Knell 
answered earnestly, and proceeded to set forth 
his position with variations. Dick wished to 
bring him back to the point, and to go properly 
into the subject in defence of the family and 
Jim. But Jim himself, with his easy acceptance 
of everybody's view, listened, passed the matter, 
and then asked the cause of the trouble and Cap- 
tain Knell's share in it. Dick h^ul been unrea- 
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sooably annoyed by the captain's last remarks, 
but he could not help feeling a certain admira- 
tion for the little man when he came to speak of 
his own doings. He was quite modest about it 
ail, did not seem to be aware that in his sordid, 
hisignificant little comer he had done a brave 
deed that night. He was not conscious of cour- 
age, for in his work his mind did not recognise 
danger — only duty. And yet the thing had de- 
manded courage of him, for he was such a small, 
puny, nervous creature, with none of Jim's love 
of a scuffle. There was no pleasure to him in 
a row; it was all painful and fearsome and 
dangerous. Yet he had not hesitated, prob- 
ably never had hesitated, when he considered 
that duty drew him into such an afifair. He 
would have faced anything for his cause. Dick 
recognised that and respected him for it; re- 
spected him the more because there was no hon- 
our attached to the struggle, nothing inspiring 
in the surroundings. It was all just small and 
low and squalid. 

And even while Dick was feeling he had al- 
ways done Captain Knell an injustice the little 
man dismissed the subject of his own doings 
and launched forth on the topic of drunkenness, 
which indirectly had been the cause of the trou- 
ble that night. As he talked Dick's respect gave 
place to irritation. Fortunately, it was not long 
before they reached the captain's door. There 
they left him, and walked on in silence till Dick 
said; "He's a plucky little chap — but — hang it! 
Why must he eternally preach!" 
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"Because he believes in 'the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,' especially the Lord, Person- 
ally I have greater faith in Gideon when the 
matter in question is such a subject as uncle." 

"He need not have treated us to a disquisi- 
tion on the evils of drunkenness. We don't 
di:ink, neither did we defend either of his ex- 
amples. By the way, I suppose Lacy really is 
a case?" 

"No doubt about it, there isn't any room for 
supposition." 

Dick received this information in silence, then 
he exclaimed, "Bah ! I can't understand how a 
fellow with those gifts c£ui make such a beast 
of himself!" 

"Can't you, Dicky? There is a deal of the 
beast in most of us." 

"No doubt, but surely it is possible to remem- 
ber one is a gentleman even tiiough a beast. I 
must admit I cannot understand a vice that 
brings one down to quite that. If a man wants 
to be vicious he need not necessarily be low. 
No, I can't say that drunkards and other choice 
examples greatly rouse my sympathy or in- 
terest." 

"You always had a fancy for the elegant, my 
son. You prefer your vices gilt-edged and 
bound in morocco." 

"What do you mean ?" Dick demanded sharp- 
ly, for somehow the insinuation hurt him. 

Jim perceived the wound he had made. 

"Nothing," he said, "unless, perhaps, I was 

thinking that you had not come up smash 
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against any of the big passions in connection 
with which it is commonly reported that the 
question of what is low does not weigh greatly. 
Doubtless until you do come that smash it is 
better to cultivate decency and refinement ; they 
might serve you in good stead if the day of need 
should arise, though it is said 'gentleman' and 
'Christian' become empty names then — to act 
as a man is as much as most people can manage." 

"Go on," Dick said; "please don't stop; I 
always appreciate it when you give me your ex- 
periences. Your world is such a very different 
affair to the steady, prosaic, mediocre concern 
I have been able to discover," 

Jim laughed. "You are an unbelieving dog," 
he said. "I will never give you an introduction 
to a drunken artist again." 

"You don't know any more. But, seriously, 
would you defend that man and his drinking?" 

"Good Lord, no ! Still, he might do worse. 
He does not spend more time and energy on 
drink than his more successful and reputable 
brethren do on society. It is true he has fallen 
from his first estate in consequence of his weak- 
ness, but I am not sure that that is an unmixed 
evil. Of course in time his hand will lose its 
cunnir^; as yet his powers have not suffered, 
but they are bound to sooner or later — that's 
the pity of it." 

"You will not make many converts to the 
cause of temperance if that is your usual method 
of argument," Dick observed. 

"No," Jim answered, as he fitted the key in 
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his dcNDT. "I never converted any one to any- 
thing, not even you, mine own famih'ar friend. 
Had I succeeded with you I might congratulate 
myself, for you are a tough subject." 

Jim may have been right, though Dick usually 
considered himself open to conviction. Still, on 
the subject of Captain Knell he did not easily 
alter his opinion, and he was angry with his own 
weakness for not being able to think more gen- 
erously of the little man. It was by way of 
doing penance for this same weakness that he 
told Agnes of the incident of the scuiSe, at the 
same time admitting his error of judgment. It 
was not difficult to make confession to Agnes ; 
she was by no means a severe judge. On this 
occasion she identified herself so entirely with 
the offender that Dick found he was accusing 
her in accusing himself. 

"That is just it," Agnes said at last, "It is 
as we agreed months ago; he is very admir- 
able and very good, but good people are not 
attractive." 

"How long ago it seems — about half a life- 
time," 

"Yes," Agnes admitted, "it does seem so to 
me, but then I have always felt like that about 
things. It has always seemed to me as if my 
life were cut up into detached portions, each 
one as separate as if it had been lived by a 
different person. I believe it comes of living 
very intensely in the present and refusing to 
think about anything else till you are simply 
compelled to." 
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Dick was not quite of the same opinion. The 
reasons in which he believed were less abstract, 
but it was an interesting subject for discussion, 
perhaps not the less so because neither had any 
data but personal experience and reflection. 
They had all the long spring evening before 
them, very little chance of an interruption, and 
a fairly accurate knowlec^ of each other's man- 
ner of thinking; naturally they exhausted the 
subject properly. 

By-and-b^e Jim came in, bringing a bunch of 
drooping daffodils with him. 

"They are not good for much," he said. 
"They were the end of the stock, and I took the 
lot 'to clear.* Now then, Dick, where are you 
off to? Why do you think it necessary to go 
directly I come in?" 

Dick hesitated; the simple old saying con- 
cemit^ two being company and three none 
would occur to him, but Jim overruled it 

"Three is the sacred number," he said. "Isn't 
trinity divinity? Go along and fetch a jug of 
water to fill my lady's vases, and don't be an 
ass if you can help it." 

So Dick fetched the water and filled the vases, 
afterward sitting at Agnes's elbow in the lamp- 
light, advising her as to the arrangement of her 
flowers, while Jim looked on and laughed. 

"Dick is a regular artist in flowers," he said 
once; "he wants to put them in himself." 

"No, I don't," Dick said, "only these two — ^let 
me stick them in at the back. There, don't you 
think they lode better tike that?" 
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"You had better arrange them all, my lord. 
Your bumble servant will content herself with 
handing them to you," and Agnes looked up 
with mock humility in her eyes. The only time 
when dancing lights of fun lit up those grave 
eyes was on those evenings when she and Dick 
talked lightly thus with Jim for audience. 
Alone they were always grave; Jim's presence, 
though he did little but laugh at the nonsense, 
was necessary. At that time these three were 
singularly happy together. That evening Dick 
remembered particularly well, he even remem- 
bered how late it was before they thought to 
pull down the blinds and draw the curtains. 
The lamp had been lighted a long time, but 
Agnes liked to see the grey daylight fade, so 
they never shut it out early. There was never 
any one in the little court to watch them in their 
lighted room. 

That evening, however, Dick remembered, 
when he went to the window he did see some 
one standing m the shadow of the house op- 
posite. As he drew down the blinds the man 
moved away, and when he passed the lamp 
at the comer Dick fancied it was the artist. 
Lacy. On several evenings after that he no- 
ticed the man, whom he soon decided really 
was Lacy, standing about in the court. He 
seemed to come for no other purpose than 
to watch Tancreed's house, or rather the win- 
dow of the lighted room where Agnes sat. 
Dick did not like the sensation of being watched, 
so he induced Agnes to have the shutters closed 
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as soon as the lamp was lighted. After that 
the watcher came no more. Dick rather won- 
dered what was his object in coming. When 
he went to speak to him concerning the portrait 
he remarked on having seen him in the court. 

"Yes," I^cy said carelessly, "I have been 
there lots of times, long before you found me 
out. Like a peri at the gates of paradise I look 
longingly at what I have lost." 

Dick had an uneasy feeling that the man's 
manner was not sincere. He felt vaguely an- 
noyed and not at all inclined to enter into con- 
versation, so he returned to the subject of the 
portrait, and found, to his satisfaction, that Lacy 
was quite ready to meet his wishes. 

"Oh, yes," he said, "I'll do you a portrait for 
Mrs. Tancreed — finish it nicely ; I'll do it, send 
it round when it's done, never fear; I'll do it 
right enough." 

Dick himself did not feel very sure about it 
Toward the end of the month, however, the por- 
trait arrived. It was in the evening when it 
came, and for a minute Dick could not think 
what it was. Then he remembered. 

"I expect it is that water-colour sketch of 
Jim I promised to get for you," he said to 
Agnes, and they opened the parcel together. 

"Why I It is you !" Agnes exclaimed, as she 
lifted it up. 

And indeed it was Dick, a far more finished 
work than the original sketch of Jim ; as a por- 
trait quite as good, and as an ornamental work 
of art far better. The subject of the portrait 
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was not at all gratified by the exceedingly pleas- 
ing likeness. 

"■\Vhat on earUi has the fellow been doing I" 
was his angry exclamation. "I told him Jim — 
in fact, there never was any talk about me at 
all. So far as I know he had not even made 
the slightest sketch of me. I shall take it back 
to him to-night and give him my opinion." 

But Agnes still held the picture, looking at 
it earnestly. "Please don't," she said ; "I want 
to keep it; let me have it" 

Dick glanced at the photograph of himself 
which stood on the mantlepiece; it was Jim's 
property, it had been before he married. Dick 
began to fold up the paper in which the picture 
had been wrapped; he was glad Agnes wanted 
to keep the thing, though he did not know why. 

"If you care in the least to have it," he said, 
"I shall not regret the mistake. I will go at 
once to the man and get him to start on Jim 
as soon as possible." 

"Will you? That is nice; then I shall have 
you both. I shall like that." 

And so after some discussion as to how the 
portraits should be framed and where they 
should be hung, Dick went to see Lacy on the 
subject of the other one, and also to give him 
his opinion on the absurd mistake. 

"Is Mrs. Tancreed satisfied with the por- 
trait?" the artist inquired, with cool effrontery. 

Dick ignored Mrs. Tancreed. "No," he said, 
"I am not satisBed at all ; it is not what I wanted 
or what you promised. I cannot tmderstand 
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why or how you did it, for yoij have hardly 
seen me." 

"I have an excellent memory," was the an- 
swer. "That is my one great gift. I can re- 
member faces with remarkable accuracy, espe- 
cially faces that strike me. As for seeing you, 
you must remember I saw you as well as Mrs. 
Tancreed on those evenings when you did not 
put the shutters up early." 

"Yes," Dick admitted, with a curious feeling 
of irritation. "I suppose you did see me then. 
Still, it appears almost incredible to me that you 
should be able to make a portrait of me from 
that. No doubt it is very clever, but it is not 
what I wanted ; you must be aware that I asked 
you to make a copy of that sketch of Dr. Tan- 
creed which I found here the first night I came." 

All of which Lacy allowed to be true. "But," 
he said, "if you remember, I did not agree ex- 
actly to that. When I undertook the commis- 
sion my words were, 'I will do you a portrait 
for Mrs. Tancreed' ; the subject of the portrait 
was not mentioned." 

"This is mere quibbling I" Dick exchiimed in 
annoyance. "You knew perfectly well what I 
meant the subject to be." 

Lacy did not deny it; he merely asked, "Is 
Mrs. Tancreed not satisfied ?" 

"No, she is not. She expected a portrait of 
her husband ; of course she is not satisfied." 

Lacy stretched out his hand. "Have you 
brought the portrait back ?" he asked. 

"No, she is going to keep it. I gave it to her 
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without opentt^ tt. and after that she naturally 
felt it hardly polite to return it, even when we 
discovered the mistake." 

Lacy nodded. "I see," he said, "I see." 

"And now," Dick went on "I want you to 
paint me a copy of that sketch you have of Dr. 
Tancreed, to make a pair with the one of 
myself." 

This, considering how he had been treated, 
was very fair, so also were the money terms 
offered. But Lacy did not see things in the 
same lig^t, and he flatly declined. Dick grew 
angry at last, and insisted on an explanation. 

"Mrs. Tancreed has the portrait she wanted," 
the artist said coolly. 

"What?" Dick demanded, and Lacy repeated 
his words. 

"You had better take care what you are say- 
ing," Dick said angrily; "your words sound 
very much like an insult to Mrs, Tancreed." 

"Is it an insult to say she is glad to have a 
portrait of her husband's friend?" 

"Your statement would bear, and was meant 
to bear, quite another interpretation. You must 
either retract it or explain it." 

"I shall do neither," Lacy answered, dog- 
gedly. 

Dick was furious with a silent, inward fury, 
difficult of expression. But Lacy was unmoved. 
So far as he was concerned Dick might have 
spared himself the trouble of expression ; he re- 
mained quite undisturbed, refusing both apology 
and explanation. 
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When Agnes asked Dick how soon he thought 
they might expect Jim's portrait he was obliged 
to say the artist now declined to undertake it. 

"He is a most unreliable person," was the ex- 
planation he gave, after he had expressed his 
r^^ets. "I told you before that he was one of 
Jim's interesting drunkards; I think myself that 
he is not quite right in the head. For some 
reason of his own he won't do the portrait, 
though at first he agreed to; I have tried my 
best to persuade him, it was not the least use." 

"When I get time I will go and buily him," 
Jim said, and sorely against Dick's will he went. 
But Lacy mercifully did not edify the doctor 
with his reasons, though he was still decided in 
his refusal. So Agnes had one portrait only to 
hang on the old panelled wait, and Dick had a 
curiously recurring thought to haimt him, 
though he repressed it with indignation when- 
ever it arose. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE TESTIMONY OF MAURICE 

AGNES sat at the window looking out into 
£\. the little court The room behind her was 
almost dark, but outside the long May twilight 
still lingered, with a feeling in it as if there 
never really could be darkness again. Oppo- 
site the House of Dreams loomed, still empty, 
all the windows blank, every line of the stone- 
work, even the brass laure! wreath which made 
the door-knocker, distinct in the level light The 
window where Agnes sat was wide open; the 
month had only just begun, but the evenings 
were wann in the city. It is true the night 
was absolutely still and windless, and the stag- 
nant air was not so very refreshing with its 
indescribable but not altogether unpleasant smell 
of the town. It was quiet in the little court, 
very warm and quiet and grey; confused and 
faint came the murmuring sound of life in the 
streets aroimd, a feeling, almost more than a 
sound, of the teeming life that lay so close. So 
close and yet so far away from her own; lives 
of which she knew nothing, tragedies of which 
she never heard, joys which she could not com- 
prehend, an existence the common terms of 
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which she did not know. So she sat looking 
out, perhaps thinking of the tendency of her 
own life to flow into quiet backwaters, perhaps 
not thinking at all, only vaguely dreaming. 
Jim came into the room but she did not hear 
him. He sat down behind her, and looked 
wistfully at the back of her head. 

"What is it, little woman?" he asked, making 
a movement as if he would draw her to him. 
If that was his intention he did not fulfil it, for 
she turned at the sound of his voice, and he re- 
membered his promise to abstain from such 
overtures. 

But Agnes knew nothing of his intentions. 
"I did not hear you come in," she said; "I am 
so sorry. How long have you been sitting 
there waiting for me to find you?" 

"Oh, no time, or at least no time that I was 
not content to spend so. Tell me, dearest, were 
the dreams very engrossing? I almost thought 
they were sad ones. Were they? What is it?" 

"Nothing," Agnes answered, truthfully, "I 
don't believe I was thinking at all. Unless, per- 
haps, I was wondering how the trees look now 
and if the blackbirds are singing as we heard 
them last year. Do you remember how beau- 
tiful it used to be after sunset?" 

"Of course I do!" Jim exclaimed, remorse- 
fully, "What a brute I am not to have remem- 
bered before! To have kept you shut up here 
all through the spring and never once taken 
you to see green trees and fields! I am sorry. 
Why didn't you speak, little woman? You 
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know by this time what a selfish, thoughtless 
old husband you have got." 

"I did not think of it myself," Agnes an- 
swered ; "truly, I have not wanted to go. Until 
to-night I have never thought of it." 

"But now you have thought of it you shall 
go just as soon as you like. The house at 
Holmford is not let; I expect it is much as we 
left it last autumn, various bits of old furniture 
still in it. What do you say to going there? It 
would be easy enough to send down what more 
you wanted. I have no doubt Miss Pollock 
and G>. would be delighted to find you a maid 
and help you to get straight — take you in while 
you were doing it and anything else to oblige. 
That is a grand idea,I think,"Jim went on gaily, 
as Agnes received the proposal in silence. "You 
could stay at Holmford two or three months, 
as long as you liked. I would come down as 
often as I could, once a week perhaps, and later 
on I woidd have a real holiday and come to 
stay awhile. Unless, of course, you were tired 
of the place by that time, in which case we 
would go off in search of pastures new. What 
do you say, my Lady? I. am sure you would 
be the better for a breath of the green fields; 
this place is terrible in the summer time." 

But what Agnes said was "no," and she was 
very decided about it. She liked Holmford 
very much and it was good of him to suggest 
it, but she did not want to go. Jim argued, 
with great ability for him, perhaps with all the 
greater ability because his own wishes were dia- 
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metrically opposed to any plan that would sepa- 
rate him from Agnes for so much of the time. 

"One would almost think you wanted to get 
rid of me," Agnes said, laughing. "But I am 
not going, so you will just have to put up with 
me. It would be such a trouble even if I 
wanted to go, and I don't I should be so 
lonely without you and Dick and all the things 
I am used to now. What did you say? Miss 
Pollock? Oh, yes, of course I should see her 
often, and Miss Hammond and all the others, 
but they are not the same. I know I Hked them 
very much last year, and certainly I should like 
them again, but I am afraid I should not like 
them enough now that I have tried something 
else." 

"But — " Jim began, and Agnes stopped him. 

"It is no use advancing and more good rea- 
sons; I don't want to go. Please to remember I 
have spent many more summers here than any- 
where else. It is not very likely to disagree 
with me now." 

So Jim gave in, and all that came of his heroic 
resolution to banish Agnes was the planning of 
a day's holiday at Chingf ord. 

"And you shall see beech trees in their May 
dress," he said. "To think you have never seen 
them! And they so near here! One good 
thing, it is not too late; they will be just per- 
fect now. Such a wonderful roof of golden 
green, why the sunlight through spring beech 
leaves might almost be emeralds distilled in 
gold ! And the silver birches, the slopes of the 
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hills all covered with them; and homheams, 
old-men trees with twisted stems, growing in 
such thickets that it always seems a sort of 
green twilight there. That is the place to find 
bluebells, not in ones and twos, but a regular 
carpet of them." 

"Oh, it will be lovely!" Agnes exclaimed. 
"When shall we go? It will be far nicer than 
going alone to Holmford, now won't it?" 

"Nicer for me, certainly," Jim said, 

"And nicer for me," she insisted ; "nicer and 
better in every way ; there is no forest at Holm- 
ford, no beech trees and bluebells there." 

So they decided that their holiday should be 
taken on Saturday next, as that was the earliest 
day Jim could spare. Dick was informed of 
the plan, and though he inwardly regretted it 
was a Saturday, he told himself that he was 
glad, as he could the more easily go to Scorby. 
He did not like to think how long it was since 
he had been there, nor how he was to explain 
his absence to Mrs. Orpingham. 

But Dick did not go to Scorby after all, for 
Jim came to his room with a fresh proposal that 
Saturday morning. Jim himself when he came 
had an up-all-night look which Dick rightly 
divined to mean anxious and engrossing work 
on hand. 

"What's up now?" he asked. 

"Half a dozen things, but one principally; 
I don't see how I can get away to-day." 

Dick's thoughts flew to Agnes. "She will 
be awfully disappointed," he said. 
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"I know; I would go if I possibly could, but 
it is out of the question. When I arranged 
to go to-day I did not foresee what has now 
happened ; as it is I don't feel as if I ought to 
go out of reach all day." 

"There are other doctors here," Dick ob- 
served, turning to the glass. "Still, I suppose 
you know your own aflfairs. Who is the in- 
dividual ?" 

"Mrs, Sales." 

"What is she?" 

"An interesting hundred-guinea case if she 
were a rich woman ; a probable corpse since she 
is a poor one. I have been with her since four, 
and I cannot go out of the district all day. 
They might want me at any time." 

Dick was adjusting his tie with care. "It is 
rough on Agnes," he said, "but I suppose it 
can't be helped. She would certainly tell you 
to stay." 

"I know she would ; she would never stand in 
any one's way," Jim said tenderly. "All the 
same, I am very sorry. What with one thing 
and another I can't possibly go before Tuesday 
now, and with this beastly unsettled weather 
the chances are it will be wet then. I tell 
-you what, Dick, I wish you would take her 
to-day — that is, of course, if you have nothing 
fixed up." 

This proposition appeared to be something 

of a shock to the handsome reflection in the 

glass. For a moment it looked back at Dick 

with an expression which annoyed him. He 
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turned away merely saying, "Do you think she 
would care for that?" 

"Of course she would; why not?" 

Dick's back was toward his friend when he 
answered: "She is your wife; you have not been 
married much more than six months. Do you 
think she would care to go out with another 
fellow when she had arranged to go with you?" 

"Why, certainly! You know she likes you; 
we three have always been the best of friends. 
What rubbish have you got in your crazy old 
head now?" 

Dick did not say; Lacy's insinuation kqit 
dinning in his ears. It was not true ; it was a 
foul, infamous He, But he ought not to give 
it the appearance of truth. That such a lie had 
been told should make him careful, as otherwise 
he need not have been — must make him forego 
innocent pleasures which otherwise were well 
within his right. But on the other hand? It 
was a glorious spring morning, a day when 
young blood runs riot in the veins. Agnes 
would be very disappointed ; why should she be 
troubled by a drunkard's folly? A folly of 
which she had not heard, of which no one had 
heard? Jim would never understand his mo- 
tive for refusing; Jim would never suspect or 
understand. Jim really was a fool; he made 
duty very difficult. At that point Dick faced 
round and said abruptly: "I don't think this 
substitute business altogether answers." 

"I did not exactly mean it as a substitute," 

said the incorrigible Jim. "I meant to take her 
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on Tuesday all the same. But I understand 
how you feel about it All right, old chap, 
don't bother any more; she won't mind much." 

"Of all the idiots I ever metl" Dick ex- 
claimed, and the battle was Jost for caution. 
He explained how it was not that he objected 
to playing substitute, but that he feared Agnes 
objected to being played to. Jim assured him 
of the contrary, and in a moment it seemed all 
was arranged. 

"I was going to take her to Chingford, to 
the forest." 

Dick did not look as if he approved of that 

"Not sufficiently exclusive for you?" Jim 
laughed. "I don't want you to go there. I 
want to reserve that for Tuesday." 

"I have no objection to the place," Dick said. 
He had never been there. "It is the people I 
disapprove of; so will you if you try an excur- 
sion train on a Saturday. I wonder if she 
would care for the river?" 

Jim was quite sure she would, and went to 
tell her of the change of plan, while Dick, left 
to himself, suddenly recalled his intended visit 
to Longmeadow. He wondered why he had 
not remembered it before, when a good, solid 
excuse would have saved so much mental per- 
plexity and settled the question for him. Well, 
he had not remembered it, and it was of no 
use now ; he must wire to say he could not come. 
There is no room to give a reason in a tele- 
gram ; no one ever thinks of doing so. 

So Agnes and Dick spent the day as he 
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planned, and a very perfect day it was. Dick 
understood how to arrange such things. One 
more experienced and more fastidious than 
Agnes would have enjoyed it; she found it al- 
together perfect. To her the mere greenness 
of the trees was a pleasure, the abundance of 
the flowers and the loveliness of the landscape 
a complete satisfaction. Dick found it easy to 
please her, easy to be pleased in her company. 
He felt that until that day he had never appre- 
ciated the glorious beauty of hope and promise 
which each spring holds ; he had never seen the 
rich abundance, of its young life, never known 
the full loveliness of apple blossoms and tender 
leaves and stretching fields when the buttercups 
are breaking into flower. Ah, no, never before 
understood it, felt it, known that within himself 
there was something which beat in unison with 
this glorious, glad young life, 

"You have taught me a great deal," he said 
at last, when the closing of the day made it 
easy to speak of what lay deep in the mind. 

"I?" Agnes asked in wonder. 

"Yes, you. You have taught me more things 
than I can tell you," 

"/ taught you things? When — how? I 
never remember to have taught you anything — 
anything at all." The last said sadly, almost 
to herself. In the little pause that followed 
Dick thought he could hear the water ripple 
between the fingers she held in the river. The 
sotmd moved him strangely, so, too, did the re- 
gretful voice. But before he could make any 
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answer she raised her eyes again and said, 
"Why, until to-day I did not know what all 
this was like. It is you who are the teacher — 
the demonstrator, if you prefer it ; for you have 
shown me how beautiful the world is; I did 
not know it before." 

"Neither did I," he told her. "That is what 
you have taught me. Alone I have never found 
it like this; it is you who have shown me; your 
finding it beautiful showed it to me." 

"But it must always have been beautiful. If 
you have been here before you must have 
seen it." 

"I did not. Of course I have always liked 
the river and all that sort of thing, but that is 
different, not what I mean at all." 

"No, it is not what I mean either," Agnes 
said, and for a while she was silent, looking 
out on the rose and gold of the sunset. Swal- 
lows wheeled noiselessly overhead, ever and 
again dipping down to kiss their own swaying 
shadows. From the bank, where twilight, soft 
and green, already stole among the tree trunks, 
there still came the singing of birds. The river 
rippled on and on, so wide and still with dense 
shadows on either side and a glory of tender 
lights between. 

"To think it has always been like this," 
Agnes said at last; "year after year, always 
the same." 

"And you have never seen it before, hardly 
seen anything but that little court." 

"No. Perhaps I was not ready; I should not 
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had cared for it had I seen it then as I do now, 
at least I think not. If I had been used to see- 
ing beautiful things from childhood they would 
not have come to me almost as a sort of reve- 
lation; they could not have impressed me the 
same way. So tt seems to me, but I suppose I 
do not know much about it ; I expect you know 
more. Do other people, people who are used 
to beauty, care about things as I do?" 

"No," Dick answered, "they do not. They 
are not like you ; they would not feel and think 
the same no matter what they had or had not 
seen." 

Agnes sighed. "Am I so very unusual?" she 
asked wistfully. She was conscious of a vague 
longing to appear to Dick as other women did, 
not to seem odd and old-fashioned and ill 
informed. 

"Yes, very," he said briefly, and his voice 
sounded almost harsh as he bent to the oars. 
"We ought not to stay here," he said, after a 
pause. "It is getting cold on the water." 

Agnes did not reply. She was thinking of 
her own claim to the usual. At last she said, 
"Yes, I expect you are right. About going 
home? No, I did not mean that But no 
doubt you are right there, too. I was thinking 
about being unlike other people. I am, I sup- 
pose, but it could not wall be otherwise; how 
could it? Luckily it does not matter much. 
In our life it does not matter how odd one is ; 
it is a sort of corner into which I can fit, and 
once fitted there is no more trouble. People 
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have been wonderfully good in finding me sach 
comers." 

"I am not sure that that is very hard," Dick 
remarked, without looking up. 

"Oh, yes, it is; there is hardly anything I 
can do and hardly any place I can ht. Do you 
know, if you won't mind me saying it, I fancy 
you have quite a wrong opinion of me, very 
much too grand an opinion — that is, if you 
really think the heroine of that story is like me." 

"What story?" Dick asked sharply. 

"The one you were reading the other day; 
it was in a magazine, the Pall Mall, I think, 
but I forget I heard you say something to 
Jim about it, and I thought I would read it to 
see what I was like. But you are quite wrong; 
I am not like that at all." 

"You heard what I said !" Dick said, in some 
consternation. "I never meant you to!" 

"Did you not? I hope you don't mind. I 
did not hear much, nothing that mattered; only 
enough to tell me you thought the heroine of 
that story like me — like what I had been, rather. 
But you are wrong, quite wrong." 

"Where was I wrot^; will you tell me?" 

"You were wrong altogether," Agnes said, 
with conviction. "To begin with, I was not 
brave and strong as that girl was. I had no 
splendid motive for what I did, no motive at 
all. I did it because there was nothing else to 
be done. And the whole life, too; the woman 
in that tale is so generous and noble, her life 
was all one self-sacrihce, one resignation. 
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There was none tn mine ; I had no self to sac- 
rifice; I knew of nothing to resign. I just pas- 
sively accepted things as they were; do you 
understand ?" 

"I understand that I never understood you." 

They had drifted under the trees now. The 
air was quite cold here in the shadow, but 
neither noticed it. 

"I wish you would understand," Agnes said, 
"Can't you see that just as there are some peo- 
ple bom to change things, to take life actively, 
there are others bom to the opposite extreme? 
Most people are in between, but there are ex- 
tremes of both kinds. I should have gone 
straight on no matter in what circumstances I 
had started ; it would need to have been some- 
thing outside myself which stopped me. Oh, 
yes, I know you think it was I who put an end 
to that then, but it was not really; I was act- 
ing almost automatically. Sometimes I won- 
der how it all happened, but I know I was not 
the same person as I am now. Now I could 
not do it, no matter what might be the result. 
Oh, dear ! I am afraid it is not very clear, and 
if it were it could not have much interest for 
you." 

But it had ; Agnes had never before spoken of 
the past to Dick, and for that, if for no other 
reason, he long remembered that May aftemoon. 
Agnes remembered it, too; it stood out in her 
memory as one of the red-letter days of her 
pleasant, monotonous life. 

On the Tuesday following she and Jim paid 
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tbur postponed visit to Chingford. Agnes 
thought the forest beautiful, but, owing to the 
heavy rain of the previous day, very wet They 
found the bluebells as Jim foretold, but the crab- 
apple blossom and the young leaves were much 
damaged by the rough weather. Jim was an 
excellent companion. He knew the easily ac- 
cessible parts of the forest well, and he could 
name the birds and trees with quite remarkable 
accuracy for one so long in London. It is true 
he showed no wish to probe into his own emo- 
tions or Agnes's; neither was he able to dis- 
cuss speculative problems, nor did he attempt 
to put into words his joy in being alive in the 
spring sunshine. He was a very restful com- 
panion; he made no demands on you. You 
could be cross, or quiet, or what you liked with 
him, he was always contented, always kind. 
Agnes enjoyed the day, "Oh, yes, very much," 
as she told Dick; "especially the morning." 
The afternoon was rather cloudy and cold; 
there was one sharp shower but, fortunately, they 
were too well sheltered to get really wet. The 
forest looked rather dreary in the rain she 
thought — the dead bracken, the moist black 
earth, the dense green depths of the glades. 
"She is too much a Londoner to admire bad 
weather in the country," Jim said, and Agnes 
protested it was not the case. Nevertheless, 
Dick was glad the shower had not come on 
Saturday. By this time he had forgotten all 
about Lucy's words — "Lacy's lie" he called it 
to himself. But the thing was brought to his 
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mind again, and by no less a person than 
Maurice. 

It was about the middle of the month when 
Maurice came up to town. Entirely without any 
warning he appeared and announced that he 
was going to quarter himself on Dick for a 
fortnight. "It'll come cheaper — for me," he said, 
and Dick acquiesced, putting his old rooms at 
the boy's service. Jim offered him accommoda- 
tion at the court, and Maurice divided his time 
between the two places, giving preference to 
the court. He made no more apology for his 
return to London than he did for what he called 
his "bolt." He talked quite freely of the life 
he had chosen, told amusing tales of his ad- 
ventures, and spoke with great frankness of the 
very small success which had attended his ef- 
forts. Hardly a word of regret or explanation 
was spoken between the brothers; Dick was 
unfeignedly glad to see Maurice again, but it 
seemed as if he had learned of Agnes some of 
her passive acceptance of all things. 

"It didn't cut him up so much after all, you 
see," Maurice remarked to Jim one night. 

"Yes, it did," Jim answered flatly. 

"I don't believe you," Maurice retorted, with- 
out much regard for manners. "Dick is like 
the rest of us — ^he does not care to infinity. He 
cares a great deal more than I do, I know, but 
nothing to mention compared, say, with you." 

"You have no idea how much he cared," Jim 
said, and went on to show how desperately 
empty Maurice had left his brother's life, 
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Whereupon Maurice became very penitent, 
though he soon recovered, rwnarking, "Thanks 
to you and Mrs. Tancreed he has filled his inter- 
ests up again. He is quite comfortable now, 
and does not need me in the least." 

This may have been true. Certainly it came 
to seem quite natural that most of the time 
Maurice spent at the old house should be passed 
with Jim. For him the boy had conceived a 
liking which to the end of his hfe remained 
wonderfully loyal, considering his versatile, 
restless disposition. During that visit to Lon- 
don these two found they had much in com- 
mon; Maurice discovered an interest in slum 
life, an interest which was keen and genuine, 
though temporary. His own personal acquaint- 
ance with a poverty which was not genteel 
made it all comprehensible and interesting to 
him, while his shrewd, vivacious nature made 
him at once attractive to and attracted by his 
"fellow sinners," as he called them. So it fell 
out that this visit of consolation paid avowedly 
to the elder brother, between two unremunera- 
tive provincial engagements, became anything 
but a time of repentance. Maurice swept into 
the life in the little court like a warm wind 
bringing a breath of breezy, sunshiny vitality 
with him. He upset their arrangements, he 
disturbed their ways of thinking, he brought 
them new expressions, he enlarged the borders 
of their tolerance if not their views of life, and 
he entertained them immensely. Agnes grew 
enthusiastic about him; she liked him as she 
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liked few people, and he returned the sentiment. 
Dick had always loved him and been fascinated 
by him. It was still so, but yet not quite the 
same, for now he recognised that the young 
brother had become a man with a diflEerent and 
perhaps a wider outlook on life. 

But to Jim he was still "the boy." It was 
the boyishness that appealed to the eternal youth 
in Jim's own nature, Jim's plans he did not 
upset, Jim's thinking he did not disturb; in- 
stinctively they drew together, "bound by the 
bond of much common folly," Dick once said 
in jest. 

Thus it was that during the fortnight while 
Dick and Agnes read and talked and thought 
gravely, Jim and Maurice sought the sunny side 
of life in their thoughts and the unwashed side 
for their company. Maurice learned more of the 
district in a fortnight than Dick and Agnes had 
in all the time they had been there. He fra- 
ternised with Captain Knell, he charmed the 
lay sisters, he saw "uncle" home when he met 
him the worse for liquor, and he assisted at the 
excursion of the Boys' Brigade. It must be ad- 
mitted that he caricatured all the peculiarities 
of his new acquaintances in the variety enter- 
tainments he afterward gave Dick and the Tan- 
creeds. Also it must be further said that he 
forgot these friends as quickly as he made them; 
his interest in them, though genuine, was short- 
lived. With Jim his feelings were different; 
his interest was permanent, his friendship the 
most lasting of his life, and his estimate per- 
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haps more correct than Dick's. The brothers 
seldom spoke of their mutual friend ; it was not 
till the night before he went away that Maurice 
gave expression to certain things he had it in 
his mind to say concerning the Tancreeds. 

After some hesitation he introduced the sub- 
ject by asking — though he knew the answer — 
"How long have you been with them?" 

"Since the end of January. I think I wrote 
and told you I was going there at the time." 

"I believe you did." Maurice became silent, 
searching for a suitable manner in which to say 
what he wished. At last he inquired feebly, 
"How long are you going to stay?" 

"I don't know. I certainly have no idea of 
leaving at present. Why?" 

"Oh, nothing." 

Another silence, then Dick remarked, "It is 
a capital arrangement; it suits them, and it is 
the very thing for me." 

"Yes." 

"It was Jim's idea. I should never have 
thought of it myself. I am glad he did, though. 
He is a queer old fellow." 

"He is the best man I have come across; the 
only really good man I have known." 

There was a fierce earnestness in the boy's 
manner which rather astonished Dick. Still, 
he did not remark on it; he only said, "I am 
glad you like old Jimmy. I never expected you 
two would get on as you do." 

"Didn't you? We get on first class." Mau- 
rice began prowling about the room in his pe- 
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culiarly restless fashion. Dick watched him, 
and noted with a pang of remorse his troubled 
look. This young brother had been in town a 
fortnight. He felt vaguely that he had not 
done his duty by him, had not used the oppor- 
tunity as he might, had not given him the sym- 
pathetic interest that he would at one time have 
given him. It is true Maurice did not want 
sympathetic interest, possibly would have re- 
sented it; yet Dick just then would have been 
more satisfied could he have persuaded himself 
that he had given it 

"What is it?" he asked at last 

Maurice, true to his instinctive wish to be 
pleasant, had almost answered "nothing," but 
he stopped in time and hesitated, as if seeking 
words. Dick unlocked a drawer, took out a 
cheque book, and glanced inquiringly at his 
brother. 

"No, it isn't that," Maurice said eagerly. 
"You are awfully good to me, Dick, much too 
good — awfully decent, you always have been. 
I believe that makes it harder to speak. I 
would not if it were not for Jim, but — ^but I 
must say it. You ought not to stay with them 
any longer. You cannot do it." 

"Not stay? What do you mean?" 

Dick's voice betrayed that he knew the mean- 
ing, and Maurice was aware of the fact as he 
answered, "you know. Look here, of course it 
is beastly cheek for me to go for you about 
rights and wrongs and all that, but somehow it 
does not seem quite fair to Jim," 
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Dick's mind flew to Lacy and his words. 
"Don't bother your head about cheek," he said, 
"but tell me what you mean, and tell me first of 
all who has dared to speak about Mrs, Tan- 
creed to you." 

"No one; there is no one to speak. Besides, 
I was not so much thinking of her — it is yoiL" 

Dick felt as if something had given way 
under him. Then Lacy was not the culprit; 
Maurice did not know Lacy; that idea was a 
delusion. Several ideas were delusions, for in- 
stance that one — which he had honestly striven 
to disbelieve and had never quite been able 
to forget — the possibility of a woman's unfor- 
tunate fancy. The position looked different, 
very different, when it was stated from this 
side, and he himself looked different — unpleas- 
antly, painfully different 

"Do you mean," he asked, in a cold, level 
voice, "that you think I care for Mrs. Tan- 
creed in a way I should not?" 

Maurice would not himself have put the mat- 
ter so baldly. He longed even now to be able 
to say that that was not exactly what he meant. 
But behind his wishes he felt there was Jim, 
simple-hearted, single-minded Jim, so he only 
said, "Something of that sort." And then, 
after a pause he inquired anxiously, "You are 
not very wild with me for saying it?" 

"No, of course not; you have a right to your 
own opinion in this matter as well as any other. 
Still, I can tell you that you are totally wrong." 

Maurice nodded ; of course Dick would deny 
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it; there was no choice, in the boy's opinion, 
under the circumstances. But he put his own 
intepretation on the denial and said, "Now you 
know why I think you ought to go — I mean 
wliat you said just now. You see, she is Jim's 
wife." 

"And does not care two straws for me." 

"No," Maurice agreed readily, more readily 
than quite pleased Dick, though he hated him- 
self for the momentary feeling, "No, of course 
she does not think of you like that. But then 
I don't think she is desperately attached to Jim 
either; it isn't her way." 

"Well, then, since she does not care for me 
and I do not care for her, I fail to see any good 
reason for leaving, and in any case I do not 
intend to do it." 

Maurice moved uneasily as he repeated, "It 
does not seem fair to Jim." 

"He asked me to come himself, and he would 
be the first to object to my leaving." 

"Yes, of course; but then he is such a queer 
old duffer ; that is what makes it worse. If he 
were an ordinary man one could leave matters 
alone, but with him it does not seem fair. He 
would never see anything or believe anything 
either, if he were told." 

"There is nothing to see — nothing to tell," 
Dick retorted sharply. "Do you think," he 
asked, in sudden anger, "that I should ever for- 
get myself? Do you think, whatever my feel- 
ings or whatever the circumstances, I should 
forget that the man was my friend, and that I 
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was suiqKJsed to be an honourable gentleman? 
You seem to forget that the man you are cham- 
pioning after a fortnight's acquaintance has 
been my friend for fifteen years, and also to for- 
get that in your insinuations you are tacitly in- 
sulting his wife. I dare say you mean well, 
but you know nothing of the subject. As for 
my feelings, I have told you what they are, and 
even if they underwent a change it would make 
no difference. Leaving Mrs. Tancreed out of 
the question, which is perhaps the most respect- 
ful thing we can do, I should hope to always be 
able to remember what was due to Jim." 

"You would mean to," Maurice allowed 
doubtfully. "I have meant to do things my- 
self " 

But Dick would not discuss the matter fur- 
ther ; his anger had subsided. He even thought 
he had made a mistake in treating the subject 
seriously. And he asked with a smile, "You 
meant to stay at Oxford, for instance?" 

"Yes," Maurice admitted, but he had no wish 
to leave the discussion unfinished. "Look 
here," he went on, "honour and gentlemanliness 
and all the rest of it are very decent, but some- 
times you get an awful lug the other way, 
and then " 

"You depart from Oxford without leaving 
an address." 

"I did. The question is, what will you do?" 

Dick did not like the question. He was un- 
decided whether to keep his temper and ridicule 
it or give way and silence this kind of talk 
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once for all. Maurice saved him the trouble 
of decision, and unintentionally put an end to 
the discussion by observing, "Seems to me there 
is a flaw in us somewhere, perhaps we inherit 
it. I have a kind of notion that the governor 
did not keep so entirely straight." 

At this Dick laughed and said, "Don't abuse 
your ancestry because you yourself like the 
primrose path. Whoever may be the cause of 
your going wrong you will have to pay for the 
effect. That is one of Jim's maxims for you. 
Treasure it up, for you won't get any more for a 
long time if you really are going to leave Lon- 
don early to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE SINS OF THE FATHERS 

THE day had been unendurably close, and 
darkness fell early, as if the world were 
too tired to keep its eyes open. But the breath- 
less dusk brought no relief; there had been 
no sunshine all day, and the coppery, even heat 
did not lessen with the light. Dick was a little 
late in leaving the office that evening, and, as 
was his custom when detained on fine nights, 
he came home by way of the garden. This 
garden was a somewhat neglected piece of 
ground lying beyond the quarter in which the 
Tancreeds lived. Possibly it was an old burial 
ground: Dick knew nothing about it, except 
that it was usually quiet when he passed 
through. It lay among warehouses and small 
factories, too far from dwellings to be much 
frequented in the evening. During dinner hour 
the girls employed in the surrounding work- 
shops came there with their laughter and chat- 
tering, but in the evening it was very quiet, and 
on account of the quiet Dick came home that 
way, for as yet he had acquired no liking for 
Tancreed's friends and neighbours. To-night 
the place was empty except for a couple of loaf- 
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ers lying under a plane tree and a woman on the 
stone bench by the path. As Dick entered the 
garden one of the men got up and shuffled lan- 
guidly away; the other lay still, from his un- 
easy attitude apparently asleep. 

The leaves of the plane trees hung limp and 
motionless. They were tall, weedy trees, un- 
wholesome looking; the surrounding ware- 
houses cast deep shadows about them. Already 
it seemed that night had settled in the comers 
of the garden, settled as if the lid of the world 
were closing down, shutting in the noisome 
warmth of the day. "Thunder coming," Dick 
had thought earlier, and hoped to reach home 
before rain fell. Unconsciously, within him- 
self also there stirred that strange thrill as of 
excitement with which the earth greets the com- 
ing of thunder. Vaguely he became aware of 
the breathless waiting of the oppressive air, be- 
came aware, too, that the same feeling was in. 
himself. 

In the heavy semi-silence distant blended 
sounds were as a muffled murmur, intensifying 
the stillness. He involuntarily stopped and lis- 
tened, feeling the while as if there were some- 
thing strange about. He pushed his hat back 
and turned to go, the woman on the stone 
bench watching him. He started a little as he 
saw her; he could not tell quite why, unless 
perhaps itwas annoyance at finding himself scru- 
tinised when he had forgotten he was not alone. 
She was watching him deliberately, calmly, as 
if she were waiting for him to speak to her. 
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For a moment he almost felt compelled to speak, 
if it were only to say "good evening" ; then he 
recognised her as the woman he and Jim had 
met that winter night nearly eighteen months 
ago. The recognition stopped the words on 
his tongue, and he would have passed on in 
silence, but the expression of the woman's face 
arrested his attention; he saw it quite plainly; 
in that evil twilight things were wonderfully 
distinct. Something in the smile that played 
about the loose lips told him she had read both 
intention and recognition ; he grew hot and an- 
gry and turned away. Her voice stopped him. 

"You're very like yer father, Dick." 

He faced round. She was still sitting on the 
stone bench, one arm hanging loosely beside 
her, one stretched along the back of the seat. 
The smile had gone, and she was regarding him 
with deliberate interest again. Above, the 
leaves still hung limp, on the ground the scanty 
grass drooped, sickly for the rain; the earth 
still waited breathless for the storm. But to 
Dick its heralds already stirred in the electric 
atmosphere ; in his own soul it seemed the pre- 
monitory breeze already whispered, and some 
strange, long dormant instinct moved. 

He faced her, mastering himself with an ef- 
fort. "What do you mean ?" he demanded. 

"You're like yer father," she repeated. 

"You did not know my father, and you do 
not know me." Dick was curiously relieved at 
not hearing his own name again. 

The woman laughed a little. "Didn't I know 
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yer father?" she said. "Well, no, not lately. I 
don't pretend I saw 'im the end o' 'is life; 'e 
reformed. But once upon a time — 'e was very 
like you then ; not so 'andsome, you never got 
them eyes from yer father — oh, no !" 

The self-conscious smile which flitted across 
the face made Dick shiver, yet he did not go. 

"You've got your father's voice," Sail went 
on; "I knew you that night I saw you more'n 
a year ago. I'd 'a' known you anywhere; I can 
always pick out a voice even when I'm drunk. 
And 'ands; it's wonderful 'ow they run in fami- 
lies! Some say there's character in 'ands; I 
. dunno. 'Ave you got your father's character? 
You've got 'is 'and." 

"I don't know what you mean, and I do not 
want to know; good-night," Dick added the 
last words abruptly. 

Sail did not move. "I don't mean nothin'," 
she said, and made no effort to detain him. 
Perhaps she felt sure he would not go yet 
"You know I mean nothin' ; I didn't know yer 
father — 'ow should I, a gentleman like 'im?" 

"That is obviously false. You said just now 
you had known him, and it is very clear to me 
that you must have done so at some time, 
though how and when I do not know and feel 
no interest to hear; it is no concern of mine. 
If you think you are going to make anything 
out of it you are very much mistaken. I shall 
not pay you either for information or for 
silence," 

If Dick expected to bring things to a point 
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by this challenge he was mistaken. The woman 
heard him with complete indifference, merely 
looking him over with faint admiration. 
"You're longer 'eaded than 'e was," she ob- 
served. '"E'd 'a been iij a temper by this time, 
with 'is tongue saying 'police!' and 'is 'and 
askin' 'is pocket "ow much?' You take things 
quieter than 'e did, but you ain't made of colder 
stuff. You'll bust up one day, soon p'raps, I 
know your sort. When you do catch lire — 
Lord, Lord ! it'll be a confligation, as the noos- 
papers say ! I don't want no money; you 
needn't look like that" 

"Then what do you want?" 

She glanced round the darkening garden. 
The sleeping man on the ground stirred im- 
easily, rolled over, and lay quiet again. Never 
a leaf moved in the oppressive air ; all was dead 
still. "Want?" she said; "a drop of rain to 
coo! this blasted oven. I'm goin' to 'ell quick 
enough as it is, without tryin' it 'ere." 

"Well, I can't bring the rain, so good-night." 

"Good-night, No, you can't bring rain and 
you can't save me from 'ell, and yer father 
couldn't before you, though 'e did 'is best to 
pay up 'andsome for my soul. Well, well, my 
time's about run out; they won't give me 
more'n another two months. Why, the doc- 
tor's advanced me the quarter's money a month 
early 'cause 'e knows I sha'n't want it no more. 
Thought I might as well 'ave a buster while I 
was about it. Rum lot ! 'E didn't preach when 
I said I preferred to die with a belly full." 
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"Are you ill ?" Dick asked, obviously shocked. 
"Are you — I mean, surely something could be 
done ?" 

"You try my way o' Hvin,' young man, and 
you'll soon see what can be done. I sha'n't want 
the money in September, not a bit of it. The 
doctor can- give your father's legacy to some 
other 'deserving woman,' 'e knows it. Oh, you 
needn't look so scared, t'aint nothin' hereditary." 

As she spoke she rose and moved away, but 
Dick stopped her. "What do you mean?" he 
demanded. "I will know. You have hinted 
enough; now I will have whatever it is you pre- 
tend to have to tell." 

"I don't pretend nothin'," she answered, still 
walking toward the gate, but flashing a look 
hack at him. 

"You do mean something and you shall tell 
me." He was at her side as he spoke. 

"Go along; you ought to be ashamed o' your- 
self, followin' an old wreck like me !" 

"You shall tell me," Dick persisted; "tell 
me," and he laid a detaining hand on her arm 
and looked down at her with a strange excite- 
ment burning in his eyes. 

For a second she faced him, then : "What's the 
good?" she said. "You wouldn't believe me." 

A little ripple spread over the thin grass, each 
weakling blade shivered in turn before the new- 
born breeze. A tiny eddy of dust sprang up in 
the path behind them, whirling in a spiral to 
the still listless leaves. The tree near the gate 
suddenly began to tremble, the leaves whisper- 
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ing fearfully to one another ; another tree in the 
comer cat^ht the infection; it seemed as if the 
dark garden were alive with such whisperings. 
Low and lurid the light still lingered; where 
they stood the face of each was clear to the 
other. 

"Tell me," he said; "I should believe." 

"That your father loved me, made me your 
mother, long ago? Can you, do you believe 
that?" 

For a second he looked at her, and there 
came over him a strange, new sensation of 
shame and fear and certainty, of knowledge and 
recognition. He knew it, he had known it all 
along; every one knew it, must have known. 
His face was her face, his flesh her flesh, his 
blood her blood. "Yes, I believe," he answered, 
low. "I believe it all." 

Then there came the splash and spatter of 
rain, slow and uncertain, as if the storm ap- 
proached with unsteady steps. And with the 
rain there came darkness ; the light was blotted 
out from the sky, and the wind, which before 
had shaken -a tree here and there, caught the 
scattered leaves and straws and foul fragments 
from all comers of the garden to whirl them 
about his feet. 

"You believe?" The woman's voice mocked 
him out of the wind and rain. "Tell Dr. Tan- 
creed you believe ; tell 'im I told you. Tell *im, 
though 'e knows it, that I sha'n't want the 
money no more, so 'e can't stop it to pay me 
out!" 
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"Tancreed !" And the strai^e feeling passed 
away from Dick never to return; in its place a 
repulsion seized him so that he dropped the 
arm he held as if it burnt him. 

"Yes, Tancreed. Tell 'im. 'E'll make a 
cock-and-bull story for you — ^prove it, too, no 
doubt, swear till 'e's black in the face for you. 
It's 'is notion of standin' by a friend, yours is 
to make love to 'is wife. Well, t'aint surprisin', 
you're a man, 'e's only a fool. But 'e'll make 
you a tale and you'll believe it, you'll want to; 
to-morrow you'll believe 'is tale's true, but to- 
night you knew mine was." 

"It's a lie! It's all an infernal lie! You 
shall not go " 

But she did; she slipped out of the garden 
gate and into the narrow, intricate alleys where 
it was useless to follow her, as he soon found 
when he tried. He gave it up at last, and by 
the help of two policemen — the police hunt in 
couples in that quarter — at last found his way 
back to the familiar streets. The rain had 
ceased ; it had been but the edge of a cloud, as 
it were, the threatening of the storm which as 
yet had not really broken. From the west came 
distant mutterings of thunder, but here the air 
was stagnant again, the more foul that the 
sprinkle of rain had drawn forth the evil smells 
of the city. 

Dick reached the little court; it was quiet 
and nearly dark there. Some costermonger had 
thrown a basket of rotten strawberries in the 
comer by the entrance, the rain had filled the air 
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with the sickly, over-rich smell; Dick noticed 
and remembered it. He glanced up at Tan- 
creed's house; some one was looking out of that 
upper window. The window was wide open, 
the room behind dark. He could see nothing 
but a face, a white, still face, with pathetic, 
childish lips and haunting, dreaming eyes that 
looked into the darkness, ever searching, search- 
ing so wistfully. Only that, nothing more, 
and he had seen it so many times before, yet 
to-night — To-night he saw it differently ; 
something inside himself woke up, and the sight 
of the face in the twilight smote him suddenly 
almost as with a blow. The little, white, still 
face, the haunting eyes that did not see him, 
that looked into the future seeking — what? 
What? 

Dick gasped for breath and leaned against 
the wall. How the strawberries smelt, what a 
sickly, overpowering odour ! 

"For what?" He must not think, he would 
not think. 'How if the searching look were 
gone? How when the seeing soul looked out 
of those dreaming eyes satisfied? When there 
waked in their depths love and joy and the glad, 
full richness of life for — ^Jim ! 

Dick groped for the key. It seemed as if a 
fire were lighted within him, as if the blood in 
his veins were turned to fire, yet he was shak- 
ing all over and his hands were cold and moist; 
they seemed powerless to open the door. It 
was done at last, and he was inside. He would 
go to his own rooms ; he woiUd go at once. He 
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was an honest gentleman, and she was Jim's 
wife. Jim's wife I Something in his brain 
seemed to repeat it at each step of the hrst flight 
of stairs. And at the second — the drawing- 
room door was opened, and she stood in the 
doorway, looking down to see who might be 
coming up. And when her eyes met his the 
wistful search was gone. 

"Oh, I am so glad you have come! It has 
been thundering a long time. I am so fright- 
ened!" 

Dick pressed his broad shoulders against the 
wooden panelling behind him; with the instinct 
of an animal he sought the physical support, 
and felt the more secure that his back was 
against the wall. He looked beyond her and 
the lighted stairs to the dark room; he could 
not see much, only some roses on the table and 
the open window beyond. What a long time 
it was before he spoke; she must wonder what 
he was doing. He had set his mouth so firmly 
it was an effort to open his lips. At last the 
words came muffled, stupid ; "Is Jim not home ?" 

"No; he said he would be back early, but 
he has not come yet." 

Up from the court through the open window 
came the smell of the strawberries; it mingled 
with the scent of the withering roses on the 
table. One rose was shivering even now ; some 
petals fell while Dick looked at it, while duty 
and caution and honour made one last stand. 

"Where is he? I will go and fetch him," 
and Dick turned as if to go downstairs. 
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A shadow crept into the eyes — could any man 
resist their pleading? "Don't go, I am not sure 
where he is ; why should you fetch him ? It is 
all right, you are here." 

The mutter of approaching thunder stirred 
the heavy air. "Oh, don't go away, I am so 
frightened 1" 

She came down one step to meet him; he 
came up two; he was beside her; he had en- 
circled her with the protection of his arm while 
she cowered and covered her eyes before the 
li^tning flash and the quick following peal of 
thunder. 

"Don't be afraid — see, there is nothing to 
fearl I will take care of you. I will always 
take care of you!" 

It came out in broken, jerky sentences. He 
did not quite know what he said as he drew 
her into ttie room and on to a seat beside him- 
self, still holding her fast. 

"Take care?" He take care; he protect 
against the storm which was breaking the sul- 
len silence of the night with its myriad world- 
old voices? He who could not subdue the 
storm within himself, could not protect her 
against the world-old passions that surged up 
within unchecked by the barriers he trusted — 
honour, education, manhood, friendship ? Jim's 
wife? His friend's wife? His own love, the 
one woman the world held for him, the one, the 
only one. And he the one man the world held 
for her, the one who could satisfy the hungry 
longing of her eyes, could stir to life the numbed 
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pulses of her heart They were meant for one 
another, meant by the Power that makes men 
and women and gives the gifts of love and life. 
And if not meant then driven, driven to one 
another by the blind, cruel, inexorable fate that 
they would defy as they would defy the whole 
wide, senseless world. 

Shrill and sweet and indescribably glad came 
a whistling call. Following the roll of thunder 
it pierced the air with a strange suggestion of 
breezy hillsides and wholesome open life. And 
even as its shrill sweetness rang in the silent 
room there came a step on the stairs, then a tall 
figure crossed the landing, showed black against 
the light, and was in the room with them. 

"Little woman, little woman, where are 
you?" 

There was a blinding flash of lightning. Ag- 
nes's grasp on Dick's arm tightened. 

"Dick, is that you ? I am very glad you were 
here to look after her, she is such a dear little 
goose about thunder. I was afraid you would 
not be home, so I scuttled back as quick as I 
could," 

Dick disengaged the nervous hands, gently 
pushed the girl into Jim's arms, then rose, and, 
muttering some excuse, went out, leaving them 
together. 

She did not know, she was frightened of the 
storm, she knew nothing. Jim did not know, 
he would never know, never guess; no one 
knew — no one. There was nothing to know, 
only a few moments' madness, a few moments' 
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inarticulate, formless frenzy; a little space when 
the fountains of the great deep in his nature 
were broken up. An emotion, no more ; no word, 
no act, hardly thought — ^a lightning flash that 
revealed things as they really were. Revealed 
to him, not to her. Dick would not think of 
her, resolutely turned his mind another way. 
She did not know how things were, as yet she 
had not realised his feelings, had not realised 
her own. Yes, her own; they were there, but 
she did not know it — yet. He could have 
shown her, would have shown her, by the pres- 
sure of his arm, by the beating of his heart, by 
a hundred things if it had been but a little 
longer. 

Here Dick rose to his feet and walked the 
length of his room, and then walked it again 
and yet again and so on for a long time. Never 
mind what he thought, perhaps he did not 
think; at such times men are inclined to do 
something older and simpler than thinking. A 
big emotion will dig down beyond education 
and custom and civilisation, down to a subsoil 
which is older than the renaissance of learning, 
older than the traditional Adam, something 
which is very old and simple and savage. A 
man who is worth anything may perhaps at 
that time find out that he is very nearly related 
to the beasts, and also that he with them has a 
common relationship with God. Dick did not 
know much about God ; his slight acquaintance- 
ship with conventional religion had taught him 
little, and it did not occur to him now. He 
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did not think about God; he only blindly, stu- 
pidly straggled to do the right. And since all 
good deeds are God's deeds, the feeling that 
stirred in him, as dumb and formless as any 
in the breast of beast, was a striving after God. 

It was very late when Dick went downstairs. 
The house was intensely quiet and much cooler, 
for the rain had fallen in torrents during the 
evening. The door of Jim's untidy den was 
ajar; Jim himself was there; he had just re- 
turned from letting out a late patient. He 
looked tired, as if the day's work had been 
enough for him, as indeed it ought to have been. 
But underlying the weariness was that inde- 
scribable boyish hopefulness which never 
seemed to die from his face. He looked up as 
Dick paused, and smiled his comprehensive 
smile. "Come to smoke a pipe? Good." 

Dick hesitated a moment ; would Jim ever be 
too tired or too busy or too anything to wel- 
come him? He came in and sat down. "I 
rather wanted to speak to you," he said; "that 
is if it is not too late." 

"It is never too late," Jim answered, glancing 
quickly at the handsome, haggard face. Then 
he looked away again, and there was a mo- 
ment's silence before he asked, "Has the boy 
been up to anything lately?" 

"No, not that I know of; if he had you 
would probably have heard of it before I should. 
It is not that ; what I wanted to say is — I can't 
stay here any longer ; I am afraid I shall have 
to leave this part." 
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"All right, old man, it shall be just as you 
like." And Jim never asked why. Merciful 
Jim, he oiJy smoked stolidly. 

"Something occurred this evening which 
makes it — makes it — I can't say," Dick volun- 
teered, and Jim nodded and again there was 
silence. Dick wanted to say something about 
absentee husbands and substitutes, but he did 
not know how to introduce the subject. Jim 
wanted to say something about Sail and her 
story, hut he did not wish to force his friend's 
confidence. He guessed Dick must have met 
the woman, and that, doubtless, was the occur- 
rence of the evening to which he referred. 
Ever since he had foolishly advanced the money 
on the strength of the short span of life now 
possible to Sail, Jim had been in dread of her 
approaching Dick. So inevitable did he think 
such a meeting that he had made all prepara- 
tions for it; he was ready with his story when- 
ever it should be needed, though until that even- 
ing he had cherished a faint hope that it would 
not be required. That night directly Dick came 
into the room he was sure it was required. 
Dick's face told him something serious was 
wrong; Dick's abrupt determination to go was 
only another proof, but Dick's silence on the 
subject troubled him. What had Sail told him 
— what did he believe? At last Jim could stand 
it no longer. 

"What did she say to you?" he asked. "You 

must not believe all she told you. Remember, I 

knew your father intimately. I can tell you 
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what no one else can, indeed I can, else I would 
not speak now." 

Dick started. Strange that he should have 
so forgotten Sail and her story, proof, perhaps, 
that it had not made much impression. Now 
he recalled it with a jerk; what had she said? 
That he made love to Jim's wife, that he was a 
cold nature able to catch fire and then to bum 
and bum and bum, that his father — Ah, that 
was the point of the matter, his father — a very 
important point, all important to him. He felt 
almost angry with himself for losing sight of 
it; could anything be of more importance to a 
man than his right to the name he bore, the 
honour of his father. Of course, the whole 
thing was false, the absurd story of a half-in- 
toxicated creature; that was the reason it had 
troubled him so little. It was looking at the 
matter in this light that he answered Jim. 

"That woman I met to-night ?" he said, 
"Yes, she told me an extraordinary story, but I 
did not believe it — it cannot be tme. What do 
you know of her?" 

Jim knew that concerning her which made it 
impossible for him to leave the matter with an 
assurance of its utter falsity. Dearly as he 
would have liked to satisfy Dick in this way he 
dared not do it; one question to Mrs, Orping- 
ham would reveal part of the truth and open 
the way to all sorts of conjecture, 

"I am afraid what she told you was not all 
a lie," he said very gently, and not looking at 
Dick while he spoke. 
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"What! What do you mean?" 

"I am awfully sorry," and there was an in- 
finite compassion in Jim's eyes. "I have kept it 
from you as long as I could. I hoped to keep 
it altogether, but I was afraid she would get 
hold of you one day." 

Dick straightened himself; he was coming 
back to the world of facts, his own world, and 
finding that even in that he was mistaken. 
"Tell me," he said quietly and authoritatively, 
"what you mean. This story she told, there 
was some truth in it? Tell me the whole; I 
am not a child, to be kept in the dark. If 
there is anything to hear I will hear it, no mat- 
ter what it is." 

For answer Jim unlocked a drawer and took 
out a small bundle of papers. 

"Read them," he said; "it is all the record 
there is. I suppose you must have known it- 
some day." Jim rose abruptly and stood with 
his back to Dick. "Would to God it could have 
been me. It would have mattered so little to 
me, and it will be so much to you !" 

Dick said nothing; he took the little bundle 
and unfastened it ; it was only composed of four 
letters and a death certificate. He unfolded the 
certificate first ; it dated back some considerable 
number of years to a time when his father was 
still alive. He looked at the name, Catherine 
Ann Hughes; he had never heard it before, it 
was entirely unfamiliar to him. He glanced at 
the letters ; three were in an unformed writing, 
two signed "Annie" and one "Annie Hughes" 
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in full; the remaining one he rec<^;nised at once 
as being in his father's handwriting. He read 
that first It began "My dear Annie," and 
there was nothing to prove that the woman to 
whom it was addressed was called Sarah Ann 
and not Catherine Ann; it might as well have 
been one as the other. It was a brief letter, 
speaking of the welfare of a child and promis- 
ing he should not suffer by some impending 
event, referring also to a past proposal, pos- 
sibly a quixotic offer of marriage already de- 
clined. It concluded with an assurance that 
the writer could not and would not ever forget 
this Annie. 

The other three letters were of different dates, 
the not very educated way in which they were 
written made them somewhat uninforming ; 
still Dick found it easy to piece out the simple, 
pathetic story. One letter he gathered by date 
and context to have been written previous to 
his own birth, another shortly afterward; the 
third was in connection with the proposal of 
marriage, declined because she "was not fit," 
probably also because she was a little afraid o£ 
the gentleman lover, not so much in love with 
him as she had first thought. 

Dick folded the letters together. Jim's back 
was toward him, but he must have known the 
reading was finished, for without turning he 
said, "He would have married her if she'd have 
had him. He was very, very fond of her; I 
think he did what he could." 

"Yes, he seems to have behaved honourably," 
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the son's voice coldly gave judgment. In bis 
defence be it said that it is not a little thing to 
lose at one blow the gentle birth, the legal name, 
the undefined, useless, invaluable traditions of 
belief and breeding, the cherished illusion con- 
cerning oneself. Jim remembered this, and re- 
membering, thought it no hard judgment, felt 
so acutely with his friend that he hardly recog- 
nised it as judgment at all, only was touched 
because the one point referred to was "honour," 
the stronghold and by-word of the caste this son 
had lost. 

So Jim blew smoke wreaths to the empty grate, 
and Dick, with the letters in his hand, sat star- 
ing at the panelled wall till at last he asked 
abruptly, "What had this woman to do with 
the affair?" 

"She was good to your mother. It was loi^ 
ago, in the days before she got down to what 
she is now. Your father left a stun of money 
to me "for charitable purposes," but more espe- 
cially it was intended to help her — if I should 
ever find her in need of it; we had lost sight 
of her at that time." 

Dick nodded, and Jim went on, "She recog- 
nised you the first time she saw you. She 
threatened to make capital out of it then ; I was 
afraid she would sooner or later." 

And again Dick nodded; then, after a paitse 
he said, "And I am not Richard Orpingham? 
I am not the son of my father's wife? I am 
not head of the family; I have no right to ar- 
range my brothers' future, no right to the great- 
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est share of the inheritance which has fallen 
to me?" 

"Yes, you have," Jim exclaimed eagerly. 
"Read through the terms of your father's will ; 
it was drawn up with a knowledge of this, with 
a view to preventing any difHculties such as 
might otherwise arise. Your father meant you 
to be his principal heir, and he took care to 
make you so just as he made you guardian of 
your brothers, and so head of the family. He 
would have made you his legal son if he could, 
thot^h perhaps not son of his legal wife, for 
he loved you, Dick; you were to him as Joseph, 
son of Rebecca, And he loved that woman, 
your mother — loved her as men do not love 
twice. I shall not soon forget the night he 
told me the tale. I had come across your 
mother accidentally and heard something of it 
from her. He gave me the story in full after- 
ward." 

And Jim looked away into nothing, as if he 
lived that time over again. But Dick sat still, 
with compressed lips, not moving at all till Jim, 
still staring at the grate, said, "Why can't I take 
it alone? I've got such a broad back, you 
know" — and the infectious smiie started at the 
corner of his mouth — "just the thing for these 
jobs." 

Dick stood up and gripped his friend's hand 
hard. "It's all right," he muttered, "I can 
stand it, I sha'n't mind — to-morrow; good 
night, good-bye." 

Jim put the letters away. He was alone 
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now. He looked at them critically before he 
locked them up. "I wonder if they would have 
deceived him," he speculated, "had he exam- 
ined them in cold blood? I don't think they 
are very cleverly done after all. If only a man 
could himself pay in full for what he does I 

But the consequences " 

But there was one consequence of which Jim 
knew nothing and of which the sinner of long 
ago would not have dared to guess, the conse- 
quence of the times when he had successfully 
withstood the temptation to which at last he 
succumbed. Not all in vain were those long, 
past struggles of duty and rectitude and honour, 
even though at last they fell defeated by the 
passionate young blood. They did not save the 
father in his struggle with sin; but who shall 
say that they did not help the son to choose 
the right that night? One generation profits 
nothing going down to the mire of death in 
defeat, but the vain struggles go to strengthen 
the thews of the generations yet to come and 
help them the better to meet the foe, itself often 
the legacy of their father's sin. 
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CHAPTER XX 

"he COMETH NOT, I AM AWEARY, AWeASY, 
I WOULD THAT i WERE DEAd" 

KATIE WHEATLY was the proud pos- 
sessor of a piece of rope which a fish-por- 
ter had given to her. She was with her sister 
Annie at the time, hence the gift, for the young 
man was anxious to impress Annie favourably. 
It is true the rope was old and thin, and more- 
over had cost him nothing; he found it lying 
on the ground almost under the eye of a police- 
man and suspiciously near a waggon of barrels. 
He took it from sheer force of habit, and be- 
cause the acquisitive faculty was strong in him 
and he could not comfortably pass an3fthing 
which might come in handy. So he had 
brought it away, and when a little later he met 
Annie and Katie, the latter, not slow to make 
what capital she could out of her sister's ad- 
mirer, begged it of him. He gave it to her, 
and even stopped to brace it about a lamp-post 
at Annie's request. He had refused until Annie 
said, "You are a surly bloke; you might tie it 
up for the kid to swing on." And while he 
was tying it the perfidious Annie departed ; later 
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he saw her go into "The Sheep" with his rival, 
the newspaper boy. 

But Katie did not care — in fact, the rope once 
safely fastened, she seemed to see the humour 
of the situation. She sat securely in the loop 
and gave herself deft twists which sent her 
swinging completely round the post, laughing 
the while and telling those of her envious 
friends who collected about her of the way in 
which she came by her rope. 

It was a very warm evening ; there had been 
no rain since the thunderstorm more than a 
w^eek ago. Doubtless in the country it was glo- 
rious, long shadows lying on the June hayfields 
and a golden mystery hiding the distance. In 
town the most noticeable feature, of this particu- 
lar street at least, was the smell of the fried-fish 
shop. Not that any one minded ; most of those 
about Katie's swing would have been decidedly 
uncomfortable had they found themselves alone 
in the hayfields with a near prospect of dark- 
ness. The fried-fish shop, too, was an institu- 
tion they could ill have spared. Its owner, an 
elderly Jewess who had dispensed with the in- 
cumbrance of corsets, sat outside both for cool- 
ness and for the greater facilities of carrying on 
business. Mrs. Glover, she who lived upstairs 
front in the next house, was also sitting in the 
street. She had a wooden chair, borrowed 
from her landlady on the ground floor, and sat 
squarely on it, her arms folded across her ample 
person and her watchful eyes on all her neigh- 
bours at once. Now and again she addressed 
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a remark to the Jewess, who answered her vol- 
ubly in bad English, turning at the end of each 
sentence to give an order in Yiddish to her son, 
who was conducting the frying inside the shop. 
By-and-bye the bonnet and floatir^ veil of a lay 
sister was seen at the end of the str«et 

"There's Miss Gray, I s'pose," Mrs. Glover 
remarked. This was not to the Jewess but to 
Mrs. Mayors, who had come from her room 
across the street to sit on the curb-stone near by. 

"Is it?" Mrs. Mavors answered. "I dessay 
she'll say somethin' abart your Lizzie goin' to 
the treat to-morrow." 

"I'll say somethin' if she don't," Mrs. Glover 
returned, and it is possible, judging by her face, 
that the something might have been of a for- 
midable nature. "I dunno why my Liz 
shouldn't go to the treat same as any other gal. 
I should like ter know what's the good o* them 
Bands o' 'Ope and clubs and meetin's if it t'aint 
the treat Liz says she s'poses she ain't been 
reglar 'noughl She's been qtiite as r^lar as 
'er father likes or me either; I don't 'old with 
their pack o' nonsense, no more don't 'e I 'Tall 
events, if she ain't ter go to the excursion to- 
morrow I'll let 'em know the reason why. Miss 
Gray and 'er tickets indeed! I'll let 'em know 
the sense of it" 

"It do seem 'ard," Mrs. Mavors a^eed sym- 
pathetically. "Why, actually th^'re goin' ter 
let that crif^le gal go, and she don't b'long to 
no clubs nor nothin'. She's agoin' ter take care 
o' the little 'un, Polly, or Polly's agoin' ter take 
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care o' 'er. You know the gal I mean — lives 
with 'er uncle," 

Mrs. Glover seemed to swell visibly under 
these words. "I know 'em," she said. "I know 
that cripple, misshapen, misbegotten little drab! 
She was down this street t'other night, gave me 
'er lip, she did; I set 'er to rights, impudent 
young hussy. It's Gord's pity Miss Gray and 
Miss Brown and Miss Blue and the rest o' the 
silly lot couldn't see 'er standin' there saucin' 
me for all she knew I" 

Which perhaps was a pity, or rather would 
have been had the lay sisters been able to appre- 
ciate a duel of words between two such power- 
ful and well matched antagonists. As it was, 
the street alone had benefited ; Miss Gray 
was ignorant of it, quite ignorant, too, of the 
state of Mrs. Glover's feelings as she bade her 
good evening and offered her the coveted ticket 
for to-morrow's festivities. 

"Here is Lizzie's ticket," she said. "I hope 
she will he able to come with us to-morrow. 
I shall be so disappointed if she does not" 

Mrs, Glover took it not very graciously. 
Mrs. Mavors remarked, as the sister crossed the 
road to the children, "She's a nice lydy; I do 
like 'er, she's that kind." 

Mrs. Glover sniffed slightly. "Somebody 
couldn't go, I reckon. They 'ad a ticket over 
so they thought they might as well give it to 
Liz." She rose as she spoke, and stood barring 
the doorway with her wide figure. "I s'pose 
I'll 'ave ter go in and cook Glover's bit o' sup- 
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per. Charlotte ain't likely ter be in ter do it; 
she's trollopin' about somewhere, you bet." 

And she went in, whereupon her dutiful 
daughter Charlotte, who had been waiting 
roimd a comer for this consummation, came 
out of retirement and went over to Katie 
Wheatly. Her intention was to demand the 
loan of the swing, and, if necessary, to take it. 
Finding Miss Gray talking to the children, she 
gave up the idea and went on down the street 
Katie, divining her intention, put her tongue 
out, turning her head just sufficiently to prevent 
the sister seeing the performance. Then she 
turned her head back, "Yes, Miss Gray, I'm 
a-comin' to-morrow. I'll be in time. We'll 
all be in time — don't you be afraid o' that. Miss 
Gray." 

Miss Gray moved on, and Katie raised her 
feet from the pavement, gave herself a twitch, 
and swiaig round quite far out over the 
roadway, 

"Katie, let's 'ave a turn. Oh, you might 
as well!" 

"She promised me !" 

"Ga'amI She didn't! Katie!" 

But Katie took no heed until another less 
interested member of the group inquired, "Are 
you goin' to-morrow?" 

Katie nodded. "Yes, ain't you?" 

"No, it's only country. I don't think much 
o' 'cursions that ain't to the sea. I've been to 
the country 'caps o' times; I'm tired o' that." 

"I've been 'caps o' times, too," observed a 
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small maiden, granddai^hter to the Jewess of 
the fish shop. "But I'm goin' again. They 
don't ask you which you'd rather. There's only 
country to go to with this club; you can't go 
to the sea." 

"You can stop at 'ome," said the scomer. 

"What for?" asked the daughter of Abraham. 

But the other did not enlighten her. It is 
useless to explain a Christian contempt to the 
commercial soul of a Jew, so seeing no pros- 
pect of a swing the young lady went disdain- 
fully away, and the little Jewess joined two 
others who were discussing a subject of univer- 
sal feminine interest. As they passed her, walk- 
ing arm in arm, Katie heard one say, "I'm 
goin' ter wear my new crepon, it's trimmed 
with butter-coloured lace. It do look a treat, 
I tell yer." 

Katie had no new crepon, and for a moment 
she felt a pang of envy, but after all, as she 
reflected, she had a swing, and in spite of the 
discomfort of sitting in a loop of rope for 
nearly an hour she had contrived to keep it. 
So round and round she went until at last the 
old rope was sawn through, and just before 
lighting up time she was deposited unhurt in 
the roadway. She picked herself up and wan- 
dered leisurely homeward, leaving the frayed 
ends hanging melancholy in the twilight. 

By next day she had forgotten all about the 

swing and the envy its possession and retention 

had drawn upon her. It was with an air of 

aggressive righteousness that she led forth her 
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small brother to the place of meeting. The 
place appointed was at the junction of two com- 
paratively quiet streets; a good many children 
were already assembled when she arrived with 
Ernie, he resplendent with a white lace collar 
outside his old sailor coat and the remains of a 
pair of crimson stockings on his stout legs. A 
minute later Miss Dale arrived, and then two 
other ladies, Miss Gray and Mrs. Tancreed, 
whom she had called for. 

"So good of you to come and help us," Miss 
Dale said, shaking hands with Agnes. "I hope 
the children won't tire you very much; they 
will sober down by-and-bye, they are alwajrs a 
little excited at first." 

They seemed excited, Agnes thought, as she 
looked over the talking, moving, restless group. 
Some were dirty, some clean, some gorgeous, 
some shabby — a wonderful collection of little 
boys and girls. She began to wish she had 
not consented to join the party; she had never 
had anything to do with children, and these 
seemed somehow like strange animals to her. 
But she had agreed to come; she had a very 
good reason for doing it. It had seemed an 
easy thing in the distance, a beautiful thing in 
theory. It was with real pleasure she had sub- 
scribed from her savings to the expedition, and 
when she was asked to accompany it she ac- 
cepted at once. It would be an interest out- 
side herself; it would be something of pleasure 
to see others' pleasure — so she had argued. Be- 
sides, she might be of some little use, and her 
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life had suddenly begun to appear tx> her rather 
empty and useless. So she had come, and al- 
ready she partly regretted it. She did not know 
any of the children; Miss Gray and Miss Dale 
spoke to this one and that by name, while she 
stood quietly by, under the fire of a certain num- 
ber of inquisitive eyes. 

Then Captain Knell appeared ; he hurried up 
at the last minute in his usual eager fashion. 
His arrival was the signal for departure, and 
in most irregular order the whole party marched 
to the railway station. Agnes found some- 
thing to do in leading Polly. The cripple girl, 
having no hand to spare from her crutches, 
could not do it herself and so gladly relin- 
quished her charge. Agnes felt very sorry for 
the girl, as she glanced at the sharp face and 
shrunken figure. She thought it must be a 
great effort to walk ; she made some remark to 
that effect. 

"It do 'urt a bit sometimes," the girl said, 
"but I'm managin' fine to-day, miss." 

"Have you always been like this?" Agnes 
asked, compassionately. 

"Sometimes wuss." 

"And your mother " 

"I ain't got no mother," The cripple did 
not explain the mixed relations who shared the 
room above Lac/s. By instinct she knew bet- 
ter than to go into the subject with "the lydy," 

AH the short distance to the station Agnes 
and the girl talked, Agnes's compassion increas- 
ing until their destined platform was reached. 
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Then — well, she was very sorry for the girl, 
but she did not seem to be really as nice as she 
had at first appeared. There was a small affray 
with a porter, in which the girl's somewhat 
widely reputed "Hp" came into play, and finally 
the vigorous way in which with her crutch she 
settled a fight between Joey and a friend alien- 
ated Agnes's sympathies. No doubt it was very 
sad for her to be crippled, but Dick was right 
in the rather hard judgments he passed on the 
attractions of the genuine cripple. Of course 
one did not expect her to be a suffering angel, 
still it was impossible to admire her vigorous 
methods, and really it was very uncomfortable 
during the affair with the porter. Miss Dale 
came to the rescue as soon as she could, but 
she and her assistants were very busy keeping 
the flock together, settling disputes, and pre- 
venting the children both from annoying other 
passengers and from beginning to eat the din- 
ner, which they had nominally brought for con- 
sumption during the journey. At last the train 
came in, and without accident the whole party 
was packed in. Agnes found herself in charge 
of two compartments of a third-class carriage 
and as many little girls as could crowd in. 
The two compartments were open to one an- 
other, and the first thing to be done was for 
every individual child to scramble over the divi- 
sion to see which side she preferred. Those that 
had them drag^d their small relations over, 
and each and all abused the rest collectively for 
getting in the way. Then the train started, 
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and the whole party crowded about the win- 
dows shoutii^ a joyous farewell to the station 
and all it contained. After that they settled 
down and examined each other's underwear and 
tried on each other's hats; then arranged their 
hair, their garters, collars-^in fact, any part of 
their persons or apparel which admitted of re- 
adjustment, and finally they finished the re- 
mains of their dinners. 

Agnes was very sorry about the dinners. 
The children had been told to bring food with 
them, as they would only be served with one 
substantial meal at three o'clock. To Agnes it 
seemed the dinners were terribly insuiHcient 
It is true the capitalist sitting next to her had 
fried fish which she held in a slender piece of 
newspaper to bite, but for the most part the 
food was cheap biscuits, bread and dripping, 
or doubtful fruit. When they reached the only 
station of any size on their route Agnes sent a 
porter to fetch buns from the refreshment room, 
and the rest of the journey was spent, to the 
great satisfaction of the travellers, in eating 
buns and singing hymns, alternately and to- 
gether. 

The day, doutbtless, was a success. Miss 
Dale and Miss Gray congratulated each other 
and Agnes on its altogether satisfactory nature. 
She politely agreed with them, though her own 
feelings were not so enthusiastic. Some of the 
children obviously enjoyed themselves, and 
frankly marvelled at the green fields, the space, 
and the liberty to pick anything and go any- 
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where, but the majority were not demonstra- 
tive. It is not their nature, but Agnes did not 
realise that; she thought they did not care for 
it. She also thought that those who grumbled 
and compared this year's treat unfavourably 
with that of last year found no pleasure in the 
present entertainment. She did not know that 
they were grumblers on principle, and she failed 
to understand the instinct which depreciates all 
gifts in the hope of inducing some one to rec- 
ognise their small value and so augment it 

There were several small mishaps, but noth- 
ing serious ; one child was lost for three quar- 
ters of an hour, but was eventually discovered 
safe. One boot was lost and was not discov- 
ered safe or otherwise; it sunk to the bottom 
of the pond in which the boys bathed; no 
amount of splashing on their part served to 
find it. One little boy was knocked over by a 
donkey, but not much hurt, and one little girl 
was overcome by the combined effects of sun- 
shine, journey, and excitement. On the way 
home she sat quiet, with her head on Agnes's 
shoulder. Agnes was very sorry for her, and 
would not have moved her for anything, even 
though the neck and ears and flaxen curls which 
rested on her dress were the dirtiest she had 
seen that day. 

Her own head ached. She was very tired, 
and it was with a feeHng of immense relief that 
she at last parted with Miss Dale, Miss Gray, 
and the captain. Many parents and elder sis- 
ters met the children at the terminus. The 
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party was really disbanded there, but Agnes 
was bound to accompany the sisters to the turn- 
ing which led to St. Catherine's House. After 
that she went on alone, hurrying, in spite of 
the warmth of the evening, down the narrow, 
teeming streets until at last she entered the little 
court. There all at once she slackened her 
pace; she glanced round and drew a breath of 
relief. There was no one, absolutely no one 
there. Deep shadow lay cool on the uneven 
flags; twilight already filled the comers. AH 
was so quiet, so exactly as it always had been ; 
it was with a feeling of rest already come that 
she mounted the doorsteps. 

Paradoxa let her in; the house was so still, 
the dim old hall very cool, and already almost 
dark. It was a great relief to be inside, to be 
free from the necessity of "keeping up," of talk- 
ing and hiding the fact that she was disap- 
pointed both in the day and in her own want 
of success. "It is just no good at all," she 
thought as she went slowly upstairs. "I can- 
not get on with people a bit, I don't understand 
them. I am afraid of them and they seem 
afraid of me. I have always lived in a comer ; 
I am fit for nothing else. Jim is wrong." 

She forgot that Jim had not said anything on 
the subject since that afternoon in the winter 
when he had suggested that she might like to 
know her neighbours. To-day's expedition 
was not Jim's idea, it was her own entirely, but 
she did not think of that. She only had a gen- 
eral feeling that Jim did not understand her, 
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which was, indeed, correct. Dick was differ- 
ent ; he might possibly laugh in a gentle, quiet, 
kind fashion at her futile little effort to "do 
good." He would certainly tell her in a lordly 
way that she had no business to exhaust herself 
with such work, that it was foolish for her to 
attempt to do the things others were fitted for, 
and at the end of the lecture, when she looked 
up, she would see his eyes saying, "in exhaust- 
ing yourself you pain me, in tiring yourself 
you hurt me." And then afterward she would 
tell how it had all happened, and what little 
success had attended her efforts ; then he would 
try to explain why it was and wherein lay the 
difference between her and the sisters, and the 
explanation would not be prejudicial to her. 
For they two, she and Dick, were great friends, 
nothing more; they were very fond of one an- 
other, but it was quite frank and honest. So 
Agnes thought, or rather so she would had she 
thought about it. But she did not think; she 
quietly drifted on in that curious, dreamy, half- 
conscious way in which she had drifted toward 
all the crises in her life. Possibly, of herself 
she would never have roused to the recognition 
of the truth; even Dick's abrupt departure a 
week ago hardly made her conscious of any- 
thing except that she was sorry. There was a 
dull blank in her days, it is true; she felt a list- 
less weariness with life, but the weather was 
hot and she really had very little to do. Hence 
the going with the children and the wish to fill 
her mind with something to prevent that irri- 
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tating tendency to go over and over again small 
scenes and conversations of the past, quite trifles 
in themselves and yet in a way painful to 
dwell on. 

To-night as she reached her own room, think- 
ing how Dick would view her day's experience, 
there suddenly recurred to her the fact that 
Dick was not coming back. He was away now, 
of course she knew that ; yet up till then she had 
felt as if he must be coming back soon. But 
Jim had said he would never come back to stay. 
He had said it at the time of Dick's departure 
and again that morning he had repeated it. 
This last time she had remarked, "I suppose he 
will sometimes come to see us," But Jim told 
her he would not come, at least not for a very 
long time. It was incredible; she could not 
believe it. Jim had said there was a reason; 
he seemed sorry for his friend, but he had not 
told her the reason. He had also said that in 
the past, for no reason, Dick had occasionally 
left him unvisited for long stretches of time. 
No doubt it was true, but it was before Jim 
married; there was only one to see in the old 
court then; now there were two, and one of 
those two 

What was she thinking of? Where were 
her meditations bringing her ? She stopped ab- 
ruptly, but it was not much use. Whatever 
that one was to Dick, Dick was a great deal 
to that one. And she was never to see him 
again t And, oh ! the dreary flatness of the im- 
eventful days — the uneventful years! It was 
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what she had feared, the terrible monotonous 
life in the old house, with the wood-panelled 
walls, the dreary, dreary, level life in the little 
court ! She glanced round her, she was in the 
drawing-room now; the old, painted walls 
frowned down upon her, in the twilight they 
seemed to draw closer and hem her in, suffo- 
cating. The last of the daylight was caught 
and reflected here and there from some vase 
or picture-frame; in its place opposite the win- 
dow Lacy's little portrait of Dick showed 
plainly. 

She saw it It was very like him. So she 
had often seen him look; so had he looked 
when he had said this and that Ah, the after- 
noon when he had said that and looked sol 
How well she remembered it, and remembered 
what she answered. The panelled walls stood 
still again now, the monotonous days were for- 
gotten; she even smiled at her recollections. 
And then there came entangled with the other 
reminiscences the thought of how Jim had come 
in that afternoon. Jim? The thought of Jim 
brought with it a spasm almost of pain; surely, 
surely she was not disloyal to Jim ! Just at 
that moment Jim himself came in, and by his 
presence put an end to these morbid fancyings. 

"Very tired, my Lady?" he asked. "Does the 
head adie, and the back ache, and are the feet 
sore ? Is the pocket quite empty of all its pence, 
and was the day an unmitigated, sticky, shout- 
ii^ success?" 

"Yes, that is just what it was." 
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"What, right in everything? Back and head 
and stickiness and success?" • 

"Yes, everything," Agnes told him, leaning 
back on the cushion he placed for her. "I am 
afraid I am very tired." 

"I am afraid you are, sweetheart," He rose 
quietly and pushed the window wider open. 
Afterward he sat down again in his favourite 
place and began to gently smooth her hair. 

"Do you know," she said at last, "I don't be- 
■ lieve I am any good for that kind of work?" 

"No, lady mine, I don't believe you are." 

Agnes sighed. "Why can't I do it?" she 
asked. "I don't seem any good for anything," 
' "You are all the good in the world for me," 

She turned her head away sharply; she was 
afraid he would see the tears which for some 
unknown reason gathered in her eyes. He, 
mistaking the action, ceased smoothing her hair, 
thinking the movement troubled her. For a 
long time after that neither spoke; Jim only 
watched her with the mute, humble love which 
she had grown to dread. She knew how he 
was looking, even though she could not see him ; 
her own face was still turned away, and she 
was still struggling with the tears that were as 
much the result of physical exhaustion as men- 
tal distress. At last she could endure the silent 
watch no longer. "Oh, Jim !" she said, master- 
ing the absurd sobs somehow, "I must go away; 
do— do let me go away !" 

"Of course you shall, my darling; you shall 

go to-morrow if you like. You are thoroughly 
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done up to-night; don't trouble about anything 
more just now. You shall go just where you 
like, when you like. It is far too hot for 
you to stay in town ; you must go away as soon 



"Yes, I think I must go. You are very good 
to me, Jim, very good. Thank you very, very 
much." She was controlling herself more eas- 
ily now ; her voice sounded quite natural, "Yes, 
that is it, I expect; it has been very hot all the 
month, hasn't it? I had no idea how foolishly 
weak I was until to-day. It is silly to be so 
dreadfully tired for sudi a small thing. If I 
go away to Holmford for a little while I <im 
sure I shall soon be all right again; don't you 
think I will?" 

Jim thought she would. He was quite sure 
she would ; his darling must and should be her- 
self again soon. He himself would make her if 
Providence would not — that was Jim's attitude 
of mind. Holmford was the best possible ally 
he could have ; he believed in the air of Holm- 
ford. He had believed in it two months ^o, 
when he suggested it to Agnes; she had doubts 
of its efficacy then or fears of its dullness, but 
of that he did not remind her now. I think 
Jim always forgot that he had "told you so." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TdB HAN WHO CAME TO HOLMFORD 

JULY, breathless, cloudless July I Not a sign 
nor a sound of rain. The trees the dense 
green of full summer ; the air still as if the year 
paused, resting to admire the splendour of its 
own r«iith. Out in the road the white dust lay 
thick, a terror to careful housewives. All the 
mid-day the lilac leaves hung limp, and the 
shadows were so short they hardly topped the 
garden wall. The garden was Miss Pollock's 
despair just now, "We shall never be able to 
keep everything alive," she used to say to her 
servant maid, as in the evening they carried 
water out in bedroom jugs to be decanted care- 
fully into a small garden can. This was for 
the flowers. Miss Pollock always gave it to 
them herself; Kate was only allowed to bring 
out the jugs in the evening. In the morning 
her share of the gardening was to pour soapy 
water about the roots of the fruit trees. In the 
afternoon there ,was nothing to be done out of 
doors, and Miss Pollock, who much disliked the 
heat, usually stayed within; to-day, however, 
she remembered some white verbenas recently 
planted. 
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"They will be all scorched up when the sun 
works round to them at three o'clock," she said. 
"Put in so late, too; I am sure they won't live, 
and after Mrs. Hallet took so much trouble to 
get them for me! I should not like anything 
to happen to them; I will just pop down and 
cover them up." So she covered them, four 
with flower-pots and the remaining two with 
breakfast cups tilted a little on stones, so that the 
air could pass underneath. After she had done 
this satisfactorily she came back up the gar- 
den ; on the way she saw the pail in which Kate 
had brought out the morning's water. 

"Dear, dear, how careless that girl is getting, 
she leaves everything about!" And Miss Pol- 
lock picked up the pail to carry it in. Then 
an idea occurred to her ; she put the paii upside 
down against the fence, climbed on to it, and, 
stretching up, contrived just to see over into 
what used to be Miss Croft's garden. It was not 
so tidy as it used to be — in fact, it had grown 
rather wild during the winter and spring. 
Since Agnes had come to Holmford at the be- 
ginning of the month a little had been done; 
a boy cut the grass occasionally and pulled up 
some of the weeds if he thought of it. When 
Jim came down occasionally for a brief visit to 
his wife he also worked in the little garden, 
with perhaps more energy than skill. At these 
times Miss Pollock often heard their voices in 
the evening, for when he was there Agnes some- 
times helped, watering a plant here or tying a 
flower there. Miss Pollock had heard him re- 
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monstrating with her, telHng her that her share 
of the work was sitting still ; in which the little 
lady thought him right, for Agnes looked to 
her fit for nothing more. But neither she nor 
Jim knew the motive which made the girl rest- 
lessly anxious to do something when he came. 
She hardly knew herself ; she only felt a vague 
sense of remorse and a desire to serve. Alone 
the garden troubled her but little; if she did any- 
thing then it was more in memory of the friend 
who had loved and tended it so well last year 
than from any great interest she felt in it. She 
was too tired to feel great interests, it seemed. 
"Poor dear, she is not herself at all," kindly 
Miss Pollock often sighed. She sighed now as 
she balanced herself on her pail and peeped over 
the fence. 

There was a cherry tree on the lawn next 
door; it never had much fruit, and this year the 
birds and the gardening boy had the biggest 
share. It was under the drooping branches of 
this tree that Agnes sat. She was sitting there 
now, a book unheeded on her lap, her mournful 
eyes fixed on the distance. How pale she was ! 
To Miss Pollock the httle, childish face was as 
white as the queen lilies which grew by the 
fence and filled both gardens with their heavy 
fragrance. "I will run in after tea and get her 
to come back and have a bit of supper with me," 
Miss Pollock resolved. But the resolution came 
to nothing, for when, during the watering, she 
mentioned the project — as she did all projects — 
to Kate, she was told that Dr. Tancreed was 
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expected at the Lilacs tonight Kate had it oh 
the authority of the maid next door, so Miss 
Pollock put off the invitation for another night 
when Agnes should be alone. 

But Kate was misinformed. Jim was not ex- 
pected that night ; he was to have come, but at 
dinner time he sent a telegram to say that it 
was impossible for him to leave town that day, 
but he would come on Saturday instead. He 
had even wasted a penny to explain that he 
would stay over Sunday, which was perfectly 
unnecessary, since the letter Agnes would re- 
ceive to-morrow morning would tell her that 
at greater length, but Jim thought it would 
please her. It did a little; Jim's kindness al- 
ways touched her, though it hurt her, too. She 
fingered the telegram as it lay on the open pages 
of her book, thinking of Jim and the even, tran- 
quil life which had been — was to be. It had 
been very happy in the past ; she had been quite 
content, why not now ? Things had not 
changed, nothirig had changed ; it was she who 
had changed. But, nol She would not have 
it, it was not so ; she was not well, that was all. 
She would be better by-and-bye, then all would 
be right again. In the meantime it was nice 
here; people were all very kind, the trees and 
fields beautiful, the life very restful — but, oh, 
so dead! So pale and colourless, so narrow 
and small I But here again she said "no"; 
things were not really thus, it was all owing to 
her not being well; by-and-bye she would be 
better and everything would seem right. 
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So she sat, sometimes reading, sometimes 
dreaming, until four o'clock when there came 
an interruption to the quiet of the afternoon. 
At that hour in the summer Holmford was par- 
ticularly slumberous; many of the ladies were, 
like Miss Pollock, resting themselves in the 
coolest room of the house. Miss Pollock's cool- 
est room was the "front parlour," She sat 
there now, in one of her vast ancestral chairs, 
knitting and dozing by turns. The dozes must 
have had tlie upper hand about four o'clock, 
for she did not hear the sound of a step on the 
road outside until the passer-by had gone be- 
yond her gate. When she did hear she hur- 
ried to her feet and looked out at once to see 
who could be walking so fast at that unusual 
hour ; but she was hardly in time, only just able 
to catch a glimpse of a tall man going up to 
Mrs. Tancreed's door. 

"I wonder who it is?" Miss Pollock specu- 
lated. "It is early for the doctor. And yet, 
I don't know — he comes at all manner of times. 
Now, which train could he have caught, there 
are so few down in the afternoon — " Here 
she looked round for the time-table, and re- 
membered that she had yesterday lent it to Mrs. 
Hammond. "And they have never returned it, 
how very tiresome! People ought to return 
books quickly, especially time-tables ; there is no 
telling when one may want them. Still, I don't 
think that could have been the doctor; he was 
not tall enough, or else he was too tall. There 
was a little something not quite familiar about 
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his back. I am sure he was a stranger ; I won- 
der whatever he can want !" 

Mrs, Ttuicreed's servant wondered also when 
she answered the gentleman's knock; she con- 
tinued to wonder as she went to her mistress 
in the garden. 

"There's a gentleman wants to see master," 
she said, coming close and speaking in a whis- 
per, as if she feared the visitor should hear. 

"Your master?" Agnes repeated; "but he is 
not here." 

"Yes, m'm, I told him, but he wants to know 
when he will be here; I told him he's coming 
this afternoon." 

"He is not coming till Saturday, you know — 
oh, no, I forgot. That telegram which came 
at dinner time was to say he cannot come; you 
had better tell the gentleman. Who is he? 
Don't you know at all ?" 

The girl did not know; but she admitted 
doubtfully, as if she thought it proved little, 
"He says his name is Mr. Orpingham." 

"What did you say?" Somebody's voice 
asked the question, a voice which sounded very 
unfamiliar. Agnes would not have recognised 
it as her own; she could not recognise anything 
just then; the garden seemed all strange, it 
swayed round her. There were rows and rows 
and rows of white lilies, multiplying themselves 
by hundreds, all to become lost in a mist She 
gripped the cane arms of her garden chair; her 
hands did not tremble when they grasped some- 
thing firmly — in fact, they did not .tremble at 
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all now, she was quite controlled. Indeed, 
there was no reason why she should not be; it 
was only that she was so absurdly weak every- 
thing startled her. She looked up at the servant, 
fearing lest she should have received a false 
impression ; but no, she was carefully repeating 
the name. The extraordinary feeling had been 
but momentary Agnes was relieved to find; it 
had come and gone in a flash. 

"I will go in and speak to him," she said. 
"He is a great friend of your master's. I think 
it would be better if I were to explain," 

And after she had waited a moment to 
recover from this ridiculous trembling she 
went in. 

Dick stood waiting in the little drawing- 
room. It was rather a cheerless room, not com- 
pletely furnished ; it had not seemed worth 
while to do much to it, for Agnes lived prin- 
cipally at the back of the house, and seldom en- 
tered what had once been Miss Croft's drawing- 
room. The man who waited there to-day was 
vaguely impressed with its cheerlessness, though 
he noticed no details. He moved to the win- 
dow and stood listening intently for the sound 
of the servant's returning steps. He wished 
that he had not come in, that he had insisted 
on waiting on the doorstep for his answer. He 
wished he had not come at all, but that was 
ridiculous ; he was obliged to come, he had no 
choice. He hoped Agnes would send him a 
message, would not come to him herself. What 
lies he was telling! He hoped no such thing. 
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If she did do so he would torment himself as to 
the reason of it ; why she had not come, whether 
he had offended her, and so on. Besides, he 
wanted to see her — how he wanted it I She 
had been ill, the housekeeper told him so when 
he went to the old house to ask for Jim. Very 
ill? He wondered, did she look ill? Perhaps 
she was thinner and paler; if so her eyes would 
look darker and larger and the haunting wist- 
fulness of their unending search would go 
straight to his heart How he was listenii^ 
now, not for the maid's retiuning steps, but 
for the sound of more familiar feet. 

At last it came, slowly, "She is tired and 
ill," he thought, "poor little thing 1" And then 
the door was opened and she stood in the door- 
way. Yes, she was paler and thinner, and her 
eyes looked darker than before, but there was 
no haunting wistfulness in them, only a soft 
shining, a glad surprise. There was a flush on 
her cheek, perhaps caused by the exertion of 
walking in from the garden, for her breath was 
coming a little short; even a dispassionate ob- 
server would have said she looked almost pretty 
then, but Dick had never thought about her 
looks, he certainly did not then. He thought 
about nothing, least of all his errand. 

She seemed to have forgotten that, too, as 
she came into the room she only said one word 
—"Dick!" 

There was a world of meaning in the saying 

of it, a whole history was summed up there for 

the man who came to meet her, who stood look- 
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ing down at her, not touching her but looking 
as if he could never look enough. As he so 
stood he realised how thin she was, how ill she 
must have been. 

"What is it?" he asked. "What has been 
the matter?" And he asked as if it hurt him 
to see her so. 

"Nothing; at least, yes, I have been ill, that 
is — I suppose I have, though there was nothing 
exactly the matter. But I am better now, much 
better— quite well, in fact." As she spoke eyes 
and cheeks brightened, testifying to the fact. 

"Are you sure? You look very frail," and 
Dick made a movement as if for a moment he 
thought of holding the fragile little figure with 
one hand. 

"Quite sure," she answered. "Jim said I 
would get better here, and I have." 

"Jim I" The name seemed to Dick to drop 
down between them like some invisible, impass- 
able barrier. Jim! Jim's wife I Good God, 
why was it all so hard? And why was the 
whole thing to be fought over again? Here 
with her as audience, as temptation? With the 
paralysing necessity of saying something, and 
the hopeless impossibility of a retreat to help 
in the hght against him? A man who had, as 
he had, fought once ought to have immunity for 
a little while. But there was no sugh thing as 
immunity; the only use of that previous battle 
was that it had taught him something of the 
ground and something of his own contemptible 
weakness. 
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Agnes had sat down as she spoke. She 
looked up at her visitor, expecting him to fol- 
low her example. He did not; he drew a little 
away from her, and grasped the bade of a chair. 
"Jim," he said, rather incoherently, much op- 
pressed by the necessity of saying something', 
"you expect him to-night ? He must be glad to 
see you better. You think he will come soon?" 

"No, he is not coming till Saturday, I had 
a telegram to say so — did you want him very 
particularly ?" 

For a moment Dick had forgotten why he 
did want Jim ; now he remembered. The 
thought of it returned to him, the repulsive im- 
age of the woman Sail and with it the whole 
miserable, sordid story and the sin that still 
lived in his blood, though the sinners were dead. 

He drew back a pace farther. "Yes," he 
said, "I want him most particularly — in fact, 
it is a matter of vital importance, else I should 
not have come here with the intention of dis- 
turbing his holiday. If he is not here, not com- 
ing, I mean, I think I will go back to town. I 
am sure to be able to find him somewhere." 

He had moved a step toward the door. Agnes 
rose to her feet. "But you won't go yet?" she 
said, in pained surprise. And Dick, knowing 
the look in her eyes, dared not face her. 

"Yes," he muttered, "I must go; I'm sorry," 

"Stay a little while — won't you wait for tea? 
There is no train yet." 

"Yes, I think so. I think there is; I must 
go — good-bye." 
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All the light and life had gone out of her 
face. She stared at him with mute anguish, al- 
most as a child who has received a death blow 
from a much loved hand. Dick looked above 
her, beyond her, anywhere but at her; he could 
not trust himself to meet her eyes. None the 
less he knew their look; he never ceased to 
know it all the rest of his life. 

"Good-bye," he repeated, lightly touchii^ her 
hand. Then he went out into the hall. 

In the old days they had long given up shak- 
ing hands, their intimacy had been too great for 
that Now as he passed into the hall, though 
he did not see it, he had a horrible certainty 
that she looked down at her hand with puzzled 
grief, abnost as if he had hurt it. He groped 
out into the cloudless sunshine, down the little 
path where the lengthening shadows fell, out 
through the gateway on to the white road. 
She followed him slowly almost to the door, 
but he did not look back. The gate clidced 
after him. He was gone, and she stood alone, 
holding her right hand as if it had been hurt 
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THE COMMON LOT OF ALL 

SALL was dying. Through the long, hot 
hours of that July day she lay waiting for 
Death the Deliverer, And through the long, 
hot hours Mrs. Potter also waited, flitting in 
and out of the room, seldom leaving for more 
than ten minutes at a time, hardly leaving at all 
as the day wore on, for she was waiting for 
Death the Executor, and she feared lest she 
should be absent when he came. Old Betsy was 
there, she did not go out at all; yesterday she 
had paid a two days' fee to Mrs. Potter, and so 
could not be turned out till her time was up. 
Mrs. Potter looked at her askance, but she dared 
not compel her to go; she had to content her- 
self with sharing the watch. She sat on a chair 
by the window, her cotton bodice unfastened, 
her ample figure not the less pronounced for the 
state of undress to which the heat had reduced 
her. Betsy sat beside the bed ; now and again 
she ministered to the dying woman, bending 
over her eagerly when she moaned or muttered, 
but not neglecting to wet her lips at intervals 
with water or spirit, according as she judged 
best. To Betsy it was not only for Death the 
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Executor they waited, but also Death the com- 
mon lot of all men. Moreover, there was with- 
in her something of that sympathy which binds 
the outcasts together. 

She rose once to pour more water into the 
teacup from which she gave Sail drink. The 
jug was still half full, but the water had stood 
in the room all day ; it was flat and tepid. A 
fly had fallen in and was floating aimlessly 
round and round; it did not seem worth while 
to take it out, another would only tumble in 
to fill its place. There were plenty to do it; 
they buzzed on the fast-closed window, they 
crept stupidly on the ceiling above and the floor 
beneath — drowsy, heavy flies that moved slowly 
and had to be brushed from the face. Some- 
times they settled on the dying woman; she 
was too weak to send them away, so they 
crawled as they liked unless Betsy drove them 
off. She did so now as she sat down again; 
the creature fell on to some old skirts which lay 
on the floor. Sail mistook the friendly touch. 
"Ga'an," she muttered, opening her eyes to 
glare fiercely from one woman to the other, 
"yer won't get anything yet. Gord strike yer 
both if yer rob the dying!" 

"We ain't touchin' yer, my dear," Betsy said, 
soothingly. "We ain't a-goin' ter take noth- 
in'. I was only brushin' a fly off — 'ave a drop 
o' gin, it'll liven yer up." 

"Gin be . Give us a drop of water, my 

mouth's afire." 

Betey gave her the water and Sail subsided, 
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muttering incoherently till by degrees she be- 
came quiet again. 

"Why don't yer let 'er alone?" Mrs. Potter 
asked gruffly. 

"I 'aven't the 'eart to, with me own time 
comin' some day ; I must do what I can for the 
pore soul." 

Betsy's oily whine annoyed Mrs. Potter. She 
made an impatient movement, then she said, "I 
wish I'd sent 'er ter the 'firmary ter die. I 
could 'a' done it yesterday, even this momin' 
wasn't too late; I wish I'd done it. The next 
one of you that comes 'ere like this'll find she's 
made a mistake. Off you go to the 'firmary in 
decent time, please Gord." 

Which Betsy knew to be both true and in- 
evitable; but then it always had been so. No 
more in the past than at the present did Mrs. 
Potter encourage her friends to come to her in 
the last extremity. It was Sail's undeniable 
possession of a substantial legacy that opened 
the door to her when she crept back to her old 
haunts to die. Why she had done it no one 
knew; Mrs. Pratt, who had died in the infirm- 
ary last winter, had been better cared for, and 
Sail probably knew it as well as any one. Yet 
she had come to Mrs, Potter, had stayed with 
Mrs. Potter four and twenty hours; had lain 
long enough, one would think, in the room 
where the two women watched each other with 
suspicious eyes. 

"I a'most think I'd fetch the doctor if I was 
you," Betsy remariced, after a long silence. 
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'"E couldn't do nothink," Mrs. Potter an- 
swered. 

"No, Lord love yer, 'e couldn't that I Still, 
my dear, I'd fetch 'im if I was you. It'd be so 
tiresome afterward if no one ain't seen 'er fust." 

Mrs. Potter grunted angrily. She reo^jnised 
the truth of the remark, yet she hesitated to 
send for a doctor; to go herself was not to be 
thought of for a moment. 

"There's time yet," she said, and after a pause 
added, "'Im as was 'ere this momin' said 'e'd 
send Dr. Tancreed and come back 'imself as 
well later-ron." 

"So 'e did, so 'e did," Betsy allowed pleas- 
antly. "But 'e ain't come and the doctor ain't 
come. P'raps 'e was out and some other gen- 
tleman was sent in 'is place. I thought I 'eard 
a party askin' for a woman as was ill — say 
somewhere about one or it might 'a' been two 
o'clock. I may be mistook, but I thought I 
'eard it; it's wonderful what you do 'ear up in 
this place when you're quiet." 

"You 'eard more 'en there was ter 'ear this 
time," Mrs. Potter said shortly, and the sub- 
ject dropped. Neither woman thought of 
admitting it to the other, though each knew for 
a fact that a doctor had been sent to see Sail. 
Dr. Tancreed was, doubtless, not to be found, 
and the young man who was temporarily tak- 
ing Dr. Harris's practice had come instead. He 
was a gentle young man, new to the place and 
its ways, fitted by nature chiefly for the work 
of seeing suburban babies through whooping- 
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cough and measles; in his present circumstances 
he was not entirely successful ; to-day he had 
failed to find his patient He asked for her at 
the house where Mrs. Potter lived, and was 
told no one there was ill. He had ventured to 
question the statement, for he was very certain 
of the number, but he gained little by that, for 
the woman who answered him naturally re- 
sented such ungentlemanly conduct. She waxed 
hurt and offended, also eloquent, telling him, 
among other things, that he had better look over 
the house for himself, giving him, to facilitate 
his doing so, the names and probable present oc- 
cupation of all the inmates, with a brief catalogue 
of their more recent diseases added. Where- 
upon he bowed himself out of the difficulty as 
well as he could, and made more guarded in- 
quiries at several other houses, followed all the 
time by a small but interested crowd. No one 
in Marlows Rents ever has much to do, and 
every one is ■ afflicted with a languid but in- 
satiable desire to know whom you want and 
what you want him for. 

But they did not find out whom the young 
doctor wanted, for he did not know himself, 
and he did not know because Dick did not and 
so could not tell him. At last the young man 
gave it up, thinking Dick must have made a 
mistake. It he had known Dick's address he 
would have told him of the unsuccessful search. 
As he did not he gave that up also, and con- 
cluded that there had been a mistake in the 
street, though probably not in the serious nature 
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of the case. It had been very obvious to him 
that the man who had come to him that morn- 
ing, asking him to go at once, was much dis- 
turbed in mind. 

The same thing had been equally obvious to 
Mrs. Potter and Betsy when a little earlier they 
had received a visit from Dick. It served them 
as a topic of conversation through the heat of 
that endless day — who he was, what Sail had 
to do with him, why he was interested in her? 
But they could not find out; there was no one 
able to answer the questions they asked each 
other, and Betsy remarked for the fifth time, 
"It's Gord's pity she was stoopid and off 'er 
'ead like all the time 'e was 'ere; just our luck, 
and 'alf an hour afterward she comes round 
again I I told 'im 'e'd better wait." 

'"E did wait a goodish bit; besides, 'e said 
'e'd come back soon." 

"But 'e ain't come back." 

This was undeniable, and Mrs. Potter did 
not attempt to deny it. She contented herself 
with observing, "I dunno what good 'e'd 'a' 
done if 'e did." 

At the same time she glanced at the mantel- 
piece, where, as each knew, there lay under the 
match-box a golden sovereign; "he" had left 
it to get what the dying woman might need. 
She needed nothing, so it lay there. If it had 
been two coins instead of one, possibly it would 
have been transferred to two more satisfactory 
places; as it happened to be only one it re- 
mained where it was. True it served the pur- 
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pose of conciliating Mrs, Potter for Dick's visit, 
which at first she had been inclined to resent — 
in fact, could she have had her way he would 
not have come at all. During the earlier part 
of the morning Sail's mind had been very clear, 
and she had shown herself as intractable and 
obstinate as of old. She had apparently set her 
heart on seeing this man; she had amiounced 
with decision that she must and should see him 
before she died. Whereupon Betsy asked pa- 
thetically if she had any older friends than her- 
self, as she would never stand in any one's way 
at a deathbed, and Mrs. Potter, with less senti- 
ment, told them that she wasn't going to have 
a crowd of goodness knows who in her room. 

At both remarks Sail grinned, '"E don't 
want no money," she said, "you may ease yer- 
selves on that. Lord! 'E's rich enough to 
buy up all 'ell if 'e liked. You go and fetch 
'im; p'raps 'e'U be such a fool as ter give yer 
somethin' for nussin' me I" 

"I don't want no swells 'ere," Mrs, Potter 
still persisted, but Betsy thought differently. 
"All right, my dear," she said, "you lie still, 
my dear; we'll see about it." Then, turning 
to Mrs. Potter, she said, '"E'd much better come, 
there's no tellin' what may 'appen." And by 
various arguments she persuaded Mrs. Potter 
to send for Dick. As envoy they chose the 
most respectable looking person in the house, a 
young girl of quite passable appearance. She 
came upstairs and wrote — she had not left 
school long enough to have forgotten the art — 
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a message at Sail's dictation. Then she was 
given Dick's address, and left to do the rest for 
herself. On the whole she succeeded very well, 
for she found her way easily, and with some 
little trouble got her note taken in. When once 
the message was received she had no further 
trouble, for Dick, though he coiUd not have told 
what induced him to do it, never hesitated at 
all about going to Sail. He went at once, with 
the girl for guide. 

That visit, it must be admitted, was rather a 
shock to him, and after all proved to be quite 
useless, for the woman was entirely unconscious 
of his presence all the time he was there. 
Iliere seemed absolutely nothing he could do; 
Betsy and Mrs, Potter assured him it would be 
oruelty to move her when he si^gested a larger 
and more airy room, and, seeing her state, he 
was forced to think them right, especially as 
such a room was not to be had in that house. 
So far as he could see, there was nothing for 
him to do but to leave the sovereign and find 
Tancreed. So to the old court he went, feeling 
quite certain that Jim would be able to do some- 
thing, and then, to his dismay, when he reached 
the house Jim was out. 

"Where is he, when will he be in?" he asked 
eagerly. 

"I'm sure I don't know, sir," was the answer 
he received. "By this time, as likely as not, 
'e's on the way to see the missis. 'E said 'e 
was goin' down this afternoon, t'aint likely 'e'll 
come back first." 
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And so it was that Dick heard all about 
Agnes and Holmford. At once he decided that 
he must go after Jim. He need not see Agnes ; 
he would not do so if he could help it, but he 
must find Jim; the woman was dying, and Jim 
must go to her. So Dick went to the station, 
first, however, seeing the young doctor and 
asking him to go to the house in Marlows 
Rents. He did not know what else he could 
do ; the idea of communicating with the church 
people did not occur to him ; even if it had, it is 
doubtful whether he would have acted upon it, 
for he had a quite unreasonable shrinking from 
talking to strangers about this affair. It was 
against his inclinations even to speak to the 
young doctor about it ; having done that he felt 
he had done all he could till he found Jim. 

But Jim did not prove easy to find; Mrs. 
Potter had begun to think she must send for a 
medical man of some sort before Dr. Tan- 
creed's voice was heard in the street. The 
church clock had struck seven some minutes 
ago — Dick had had an hour he long remem- 
bered to wait at Holmford for the up train 
— when Betsy said, '"Ark ! Ain't that the 
doctor?" 

Mrs. Potter looked out of the bleary window. 
"Yus," she said, "that's 'im. There's that 
Maria Stevens stoppin' 'im, I s'pose she wants 
'im to see 'er baby — see 'er baby now when I'm 
waitin' for 'im ! I like that ! 'E ain't goin' 
ter do it; no, Maria Stevens, not this timet 
'Ere 'e comes." 
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There was a. sound of steps on the stairs ; two 
men were coming up. Betsy looked at Mrs. 
Potter, and then they both looked furtively at 
the match-box. There was a rap on the door. 
Mrs. Potter said, "Come in," and Jim turned 
the handle. 

The room was hotter and fouler than it had 
been in the morning. The afternoon sun had 
distilled the evil essences of all the filthy thin^ 
that lay there. The old skirts on the floor, the 
bundle of rags in the comer, the gin, the dying 
woman and her watchers had each added a 
quota to the foulness of the exhausted air. 

"Ah, doctor, 'ere you are at last!" Betsy 
whispered. "We've been wantin' you these 
hours past — pore soul, she's goin' now, I'm 
'fraid." 

And she put her grimy hnger to her lips and 
bent over the bed. For a moment a curious 
idea possessed Dick — that she must be the 
mother of original sin, she looked so old and 
shrivelled and terrible in the pitiless sunshine, 
with her rusty gown and age-old face, with 
toothless jaws that mumbled and whined and 
watery eyes, cunning, cringing, lustful still. 

"I've sent for yer 'alf a dozen times, doctor, 
I thought you was never comin'," Mrs. Potter 
said, rising heavily from her chair. 

It was a perfectly useless, gratuitous lie; no 
one expected it to be believed. Jim thought 
nothing of it; he knew enough of the disposi- 
tion which lies gratuitously 

"Now you 'ave come, I believe you're too 
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late," Mrs. Potter went on. "I believe she's 
gone." 

"Do yer?" croaked a hoarse whisper from 
the bed. 

"Lord love us !" exclaimed Betsy. 

"Is that the doctor. Dr. Tancreed, the 
foo — " Sail's parched lips refused the word, 
and she lay still, looking at them with fine eyes 
even now ablaze with life. 

"Give me some water," Jim said, and the 
dying woman tried to repeat the word. 

Betsy handed him the jug. 

"Will you go down and get me some more, 
please?" he said. 

"There's none to be 'ad downstairs," Mrs. 
Potter assured him. "The company don't turn 
it on only a little while this weather, and them 
on the ground floor's been doin' a bit o' 
washin'." 

"Will you go and get some from somewhere 
else, then — anywhere, only bring it as soon as 
you can, please," 

Mrs, Potter seized the jug and went down- 
stairs, deeply offended, Jim took the cup and 
wetted Sail's lips with the lukewarm contents, 
saying as he did so, "Break the window, Dick — 
you can't open it." 

Dick obeyed, letting in the hot, ill-smelling 
outer air, and with it the blended noises of the 
street. 

"Dick," Sail muttered, "Dick, is 'e 'ere? Ah. 
Didc, come 'ere; I want to 'ave a look at yer," 

Dick came somewhat against his will. Betsy 
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moved away from the bed and stood watching 
them curiously from the comer to which she 
withdrew. 

"Like your father," Sail whispered, looking 
Didt over with an admiration that made him 
shudder, "but 'andsomer; you're a finer man," 
Her voice died away to mutterings, then she 
raised herself and said suddenly, "You're a 
man, 'e's only a fool. The world's for men, 
everything is for men, fool's wives are for men, 
we're all for men. Take what you like, we'll 
pay, oh, we'll pay, we always pay till the devil 
pays us — takes us all to the Day o' Judgment !" 
And she laughed a little, rattling laugh. 
"Lord ! That Day o' Judgment 1 'All equal in 
the sight of God,' 'neither male nor female' — 
know the Bible, don't I? All equal, for there 
won't be any women. Pleased to meet you 
then, Dick; they'll give us a chance and some- 
body'U 'ave to pay." 

"Shut the door," Jim said quietly, for an in- 
terested audience was gathering at the stair 
head. Betsy closed the door and shuffled back 
to her place. 

The sound of Jim's voice seemed to recall 
his presence to Sail. "You won't get a chance," 
she said, "not you; you'll never 'ave nothin' 
worth 'avin' — only a fool, only a fool " 

Mrs. Potter came upstairs with the jug of 
water. She was stout and the stairs steep ; she 
panted as she came, perhaps she panted the more 
on account of the wound to her dignity. She 
closed the door carefully in the faces of her 
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interested neighbours, set down the jug» and 
went back to her chair by the window, as if 
the whole affair was no concern of hers. 

For a little Sail moaned, muttering incoher- 
ently. "Is there nothing you can do?" Dick 
asked Jim. 

"Inject morphia — it will make the end easier, 
that is all." 

After that it was quiet in the room, except 
for the buzzing of the flies. Through the 
broken window came the noises of the street, 
sometimes a whole sentence distinct, more often 
a confusion of sounds, for on such an evening 
every one who could crawl out went into the 
street for what air there was. Once there was 
the shrill note of a tin whistle; it was not badly 
played, and there was something of music in 
the mournful piping. Sail must have heard it, 
for she said distinctly, "Nightingales! How 
they singt. Down in the wood by the river. 
They sing all night like that, I know. I hear 
'em when I lie thinking of you. Love them? 
I love them. Love you ? Love you — " Then, 
after a pause, "Damn those birds! 'Ow they 
sing! I wish they'd stop! Dick!" 

Dick drew nearer, and she looked at him dull- 
eyed, not recognising. At last she seemed to 
see him. "Ah, young Dick I" she said, "I've 
been drearain', dyin' folks do dream. I am 
dyin', you can't save me, can yer, doctor? 
Goin' this time. Did you about the money, 
didn't I ? Told 'im some tale, I bet. What did 
'e tell yer, Dick?" 
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Then the voice died to mutterings, only s<Mne- 
times rising again to a clear if not coherent sen- 
tence. "Gord I 'Ow 'ot it is ! I've a mind to 
try the river; cool bed there, sound sleep, no 
early turn out Damn yerl Let go o' me, I 
s'pose I may do as I like?" And so on and on, 
but with an increasing tendency to go back in 
recollection to the time when the nightingales 
sang. Once she started up in bed, calling, 
"Yes, mother! Coming! Here, give us the 
beans, I must go I" A little later she said quite 
coherently, evidently during a period of con- 
sciousness, "Lift me up, Dick. No, not you, 
doctor; let 'im do it, t'aint nothink catchin'." 

Dick lifted her up, and she held him fast so 
that he could not free himself. After that she 
lapsed into stupor and spoke no more distinctly 
except once, when she whispered passionately, 
"I love you, I love you, I love you — I'd die for 
you, live for you, go to 'cU for you, anything 
for you!" 

Soon after convulsions set in, and Dick, with 
all his muscular strength, was hard put to it to 
keep the contorting body in bed. Yet never 
once did she loosen her grasp on his coat. He 
looked across at Jim, but Jim could do nothing. 
It seemed as if death alone could free him from 
that touch, so he endured in silence, waiting 
for the end. 

The flies crept slowly on the dirty ceiling; 
Betsy now and again, like some ancient ghoul, 
peeped from her comer ; they too seemed to wait 
The sun was off the window now ; Mrs. Potter 
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breathed heavy sighs of relief. From behind 
the closed door once there came the sound of 
children's voices, then some one ordered them 
downstairs. Perhaps they obeyed, perhaps not ; 
it did not matter, nothing mattered in that 
room. Up from the street came the noise of 
talking, laughing, quarrelling, the sounds of 
ordinary life. A baby cried — Maria Stevens's 
baby — fretfully wailing as it had wailed all day- 
Maria was walking about with it, the perspira- 
tion streaming down her face. She chanted a 
line or two from a hymn sometimes — hymns 
were the most soothing form of melody known 
to her, 

" 'There's a beautiful 'ome on 'igh, - 
Far up in thur ' 

"Drat the brat ! Hushee, hush — sh-sh-sh. Far 
up in thur, up in thur — Sh-sh. Gord love 
yet I Do stop yer row! 

" 'Far up in thur starry sky. 
Good angels know't well 
Though its joy? they'll not tell. 
That'— Sh-sh, sh-s-s." 

And she never seemed to get any farther, al- 
ways an interruption here. Dick found him- 
self listening for the end, as if his life depended 
on it — listening, listening, in that awful cham- 
ber where they were waiting for the comii^ 
of the death angel. Where they waited till he 
came and spread his merciful wings over the 
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poor wreck, quietii^ the twisting hody, relax- 
ing the hands which held Dick so fast 

And still up from the street came the melan- 
choly chant — 

"There's a beautiful 'ome on 'igh. 
Far up in the starry sky, 
Good angels know't well 

Though its joys they'll not tell. 
That beautiful 'ome on 'igh !" 
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CHAPTER XXin 

THE LAST DKEAU 

FIVE was the hour the ladies of Holmford 
usually took their tea; Mrs. Tancreed, how- 
ever, liked hers at half past four this hot wea- 
ther. Jane, her servant, hardly considered it 
quite right; still, she thought, as the mistress 
was not well she naturally had fancies. On the 
afternoon that Dick came to Holmford Jane was 
very punctual; she crossed the end of the hall 
with the tea-tray as he was leaving. She was 
anxious to know what he had come for, so she 
did not make any undue haste in opening the 
parlour door, though she did make haste in 
arranging the table. But when she came out 
into the hall again, to her disappointment she 
found that the visitor had gone and Agnes was 
standing in the doorway looking down the path. 
She stood there all the time Jane was getting 
tea, even while she, again contrary to Holm- 
ford customs, made it. When all was ready 
she told her mistress. 

Agnes started a little. "Thank you, I will 
come," she said. And as she turned Jane, see- 
ing her face, felt convinced the stranger had 
brought tiad news. 
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Agnea, still unconsciously holding her right 
hand, went into the room and sat down at the 
table. She mechanically poured out a cup of 
tea, but she did not drink it. She sat still, 
looking out at the sunny garden. After she 
had been a long time thus she heard Jane mov- 
ing about in the hall, a hint that she had been 
long enough at table. 

"Of course she had been long enough." She 
did not know how long, but probably it was a 
great while; time had stood still for her since — 
since — She rose to her feet, shivering a little. 
As soon as she opened the door Jane came in; 
she watched her a moment, then went out into 
the hall. The front door was still open, the 
little garden pathway all ablaze with sunshine, 
for as yet the shadows hardly seemed to have 
lengthened at all. She went into the dravraig- 
room, pushing the door to after her, and stood 
looking round as if dazed. That is where Dick 
stood, there by the window. He had come 
down the room to meet her with, oh, such a look 
on his face! He had stopped here, in the 
middle, and she had been beside him, they two 
together again. How the sun shone then, how 
her little world glowed in radiance! And then 
she had sat down, this chair it was, and he, he 
had still stood there ; he had turned to her, but 
he had not looked at her, he had — The sun 
had gone in then, a strange, sick feeling had 
taken possession of her. She did not know 
what it meant; she had never felt it before. 
She was afraid. She was very cold. And then 
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he had gone away ; she could not say anything; 
to stop him; she was numbed and stupid. He 
had gone; he had shaken hands with her hke 
an ordinary acquaintance, and gone to catch a 
train which did not exist. 

She crossed to the door, but the sound of 
Jane's retreating footsteps brought her back. 
She went to the window instead ; she could see 
the gate as well from there. He had gone down 
the path ; he had not looked back. The gate had 
clicked after him ; he had gone out on to the road, 
out into the sunshine, out of her life forever I 

She sank down on her knees beside a chair. 
"Oh, God ! Send him back, send him back !" 
she wailed. She hid her face in the cushion to 
mufHe the sobs. "I cannot do without him I 
Send him back! We were so haiq)y before. 
Oh, why have you taken him away? Let him 
come. Oh, let him come!" 

So she sobbed till her little strength was ex- 
hausted and she knelt with her head on the 
cushion, quiet again. She remained so some 
time, looking with heavy eyes into the garden, 
watching the sparrows on the fence, the shad- 
ows of the lilacs on the wall, anything there 
was to watch. By-and-bye she heard the sound 
of voices; Mrs. Hammond, in her bath-chair, 
came in sight. She saw her through the iron- 
work of the gate; she had a funny little green 
sunshade, there was a round ivory ring hanging 
from it such as ladies used on their parasols 
fifty years ago. Miss Hammond and the maid 
were pushing the chair ; they seemed to find it 
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hard work, though they had postponed the old 
lady's airing till the cool of the day. 

Agnes rose to her feet It would never do 
to be seen kneeling there. If they saw her 
what would they think? Indeed, she was 
ashamed of herself for being so silly, for giving 
way in that weak, unwomanly fashion. "What 
a mercy no one knew! Especially what a 
mercy Dick did not know !" Her face burned 
at the thought of it. He must never know; 
she would take care her manner betrayed noth- 
ing next time she saw him. And of course she 
should see him again; this fancy of hers was 
all nonsense. He had come to see Jim on im- 
portant business this afternoon. He was pre- 
occupied and disturbed, he had no time to spare. 
It was natural he should hurry away; he must 
find Jim as quickly as possible, and doubtless 
there was some train of which she did not know. 

And yet, and yet — it was hard to believe; it 
was reasonable of course, but one does not al- 
ways believe the reasonable. It might be true, 
but it did not seem like it, did not feel like it; 
she had a feeling which was a certainty. But 
she would believe it; he had said there was 
a train, he thought there was, or something. 
She began again to go over what he had said 
until she came to the last hasty good-bye. 
"Good-bye," and the touch of a hand and he 
was gone and the gate had shut. The fact 
could be disguised, the pretence kept up no 
longer. He had gone, gone utterly, gone for- 
ever — ^he never, never meant to see her again! 
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Why? What was the reason? Did she 
know ? Probably she did ; she must have 
guessed, though it did not matter ; it would not 
aher the fact, nothing would alter that It did 
not occur to her to try ; she seemed somdiow to 
know her own powerlessness. She was para- 
lysed by the inevitable, she must just accept, 
she could not struggle. 

Never again, never, never! Her life would 
have to go on without him, go on in terrible 
blank monotony, go on chill and level and grey. 
It had always been numbed and grey, a life 
lived in the twilight, torpid, only half awake, 
until he came and stirred the pulses, waked the 
youth. Jim had said, "You will wake up one 
day." Oh, the agony of it ! Jim, you should 
not have wished it; you did wish it, you said, 
"I want you to wake and — love me!" 

It was with a gasp of horror that she remem- 
bered the words, "Love me, love me, love me !" 
They hummed in her ears like a terrible refrain. 
Not "Love another, love life, love Dick," but 
"Love me." And she had taken his name, his 
home, his simple, humble devotion, all he had 
to give, bringing nothing herself, giving noth- 
ing, nothing being asked of her. Jim had made 
no demand, content to have her as she was. 
Only, by her act, by this taking of name, this 
accepting of all, she had given tacit pledge that 
what she withheld from him was withheld from 
all. Had she withheld it? Was she at heart 
still loyal to Jim? 

She had sunk down on her knees again, bury- 
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ing her face in the cushion once more. But 
she did not pray, she did not cry out for the 
return of the man who was gone. How could 
she? To wish him back were disloyalty to 
Jim; to wish him away were a lie, a form of 
words, false to her own innermost soul. To 
pray that it might be right for him to come 
back was but to pray that Jim might no longer 
stand between them. To pray that this agony 
might pass, this love might die was folly; the 
love was herself, her very being, it was the fibre 
of her soul, the pulse of her life; as it waxed or 
waned, hoped or despaired, so she revived or 
faded. Before it came, it seemed she was not ; 
before, there was existence, no life — a drowsy 
acceptance, no conscious vitality. Oh, if she 
could but die!— could but die! 

But she could not, would not; such happiness 
was not for her. She would go back to the 
old court, to the level life in the silent house, 
to the endless days in the dim old rooms, to 
Jim with his humble love, the terrible, silent, 
unconscious reproach to her guilty heart. She 
could not bear it, she could not bear it! 

Like a flash there returned to her the mem- 
ory of that evening in Miss Pollock's house, the 
evening after she had promised to be Jim's wife. 
How it had seemed the future was revealed to 
her then; how, in her terror of it, she had 
started up and tried to free herself. But the 
thing had been vague, indistinct, would not be 
put into words, and so it had been overruled 
and set aside. None the less it had come to 
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pass; it had befallen even as she had feared 
that night when she hardly knew what she 
feared. Why had she gone back? Why had 
she married? She was under a curse, no good 
or happiness came of what she did, or where she 
went. She blessed no lot, she brightened no 
place, a shadow followed her everywhere — a 
great shadow lay across her own life, the 
shadow of the evil House of Dreams. Drink 
and madness and sorrow and sin, these were the 
four that had been about her cradle; they had 
iiUed her eyes, her brain, her thoughts from 
childhood, they were in her blood, in her soul; 
they had given her life, they had taken her 
mind, and the curse of them and the evil house 
was upon her. It drew her, ever drew her 
back. Oh, the evil house, the great, dim hall, 
the stairs where her own shadow stooped from 
the wall, big, wavering, like some ill thing ; the 
sounding rooms, gaunt and dead, the stagnant 
air, the comers where echoes hid ! And higher, 
up above. She felt as if she were going up the 
stairs now; she was pretending to herself that 
she did not know what lay before; she looked 
the other way, always looked the other way, till 
she drew near, yet nearer; she felt the door now, 
she turned the handle 

But the fragile body, the highly strung, over- 
wrought mind could endure no^ more. The 
slanting evening sunlight fell on an uncon- 
scious, kneeling figure, a drooping head that 
knew nothing. 

Jane set the supper and went out ; it was her 
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evening out, she would not be back till ten. 
She had cleared everything up ; Mrs. Tancreed 
would have her supper when she was ready for 
it; it was with an easy conscience that the girl 
banged the door after her. Agnes did not hear 
her; she did not hear anything till nine o'clock. 
Then she woke gradually, being conscious of a 
hopeless misery some time before she was fully 
aroused. She thought old Steele sat looking 
at her with his well remembered look; he was 
watching her intently. He was saying some- 
thing — "Come to me, come to me." He had 
been saying it a long time, only she had not 
understood before. 

She moved into a more upright position. 
"But you are dead," she said. 

"Yes," he answered, "yes. Come to me, 
come to me." 

Then suddenly she saw Dick standing by, 
and, seeing him, she forgot everything else. 
"Dick," she whispered. He came right up to 
her. There were trains passing and repassing 
just behind him, ever so many of them; they 
made such a noise and sent out so much smoke. 
But she did not heed them; Dick was with her, 
she cared for nothing now. He was close 
to her, there was a marvellous tenderness 
in his eyes, he took her in his arms, he put 
his lips to hers, for a moment the world stood 
still. 

Then the trains began rushing again; they 
were so near now that she was afraid her skirt 
would catch in the wheels and drag her under- 
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neath. They were past at last, gone away in 
the distance, but Dick was gone too — gone for- 
ever! She was alone. All manner of things 
were creeping about her feet; they were the 
things of which her uncle used to talk. They 
kept looking at her and wagging their heads, 
laughing; she knew quite well what they meant 
— "False to Jim," that was what they said. 
"False to Jim." 

She looked up and saw old Steele; of course 
he was there, for he dreamed them. He was 
still saying, "Come to me." 

"But how can I since you are dead ?" she said 
almost aloud. 

"You can," he answered, and all at once she 
knew what he meant, and it seemed strange 
such a simple thing had not occurred to her 
before. " 'Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.' My blood calls 
for your blood, my life for your life ; you wished 
you were dead — it is easy." 

She made an effort to reach out to him, and 
her hand came in contact with the chair back. 
She looked round her curiously ; it was not yet 
quite dark but nearly so, for the room faced 
east. Old Steele was not there, and the crea- 
tures were not there. It was Miss Croft's dis- 
mantled drawing-room; it had been a dream, 
nothing more — still a wise dream. The terri- 
ble old man was right, there was a simple way 
out of it all — a wise, good way. She rose 
slowly, for she was stiff and cramped from 
kneeling so long. She glanced nervously roimd 
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the dark room; it seemed very unfamiliar, she 
almost ^elt as if she had never been there be- 
fore. She must be quick and go home; she did 
not like this strange little room, with the light 
wall-paper and the china vases that stared at 
her out of the darkness. She went out into the 
hall; there was a lamp burning there, so that 
she could see the half-open door of the parlour. 
She entered and looked round, still feeling as if 
she were in some one else's house. Supper was 
spread at one end of the table, the other was 
clear; over the fireplace hung the portrait of 
•Dick, on the mantelpiece stood a photograph of 
Jim; she had brought both with her when she 
came from town. As she looked at them she 
suddenly remembered that she must write 
to Jim. 

"I must explain," she said. "Oh, I wish it 
were all over, I am so tired," 

She sat down and wrote, feeling the while 
almost as if Jim were vrith her and she were 
arguing with him. He was so easy to con- 
vince when you were with him; he must be 
convinced now. 

"My Dear Jim," she wrote: 

"Forgive me; forgive me all the wrong T 
have done, the love I could not give you, the 
shadow I brought into your life ; forgive, more 
than all, this last act, and, oh, if you could but 
see things as they are, it would be the easiest 
of all to forgive I 

"Do you remember the day that I promised 

to be your wife? How in the evening I said I 
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could not marry you, how I was terribly afraid? 
I know now what I feared then without know- 
ing — it was the shadow of that house, that 
other life which was lying over me. It has 
grown and grown; it has drawn me back into 
itself, I am obliged to go home. 

"And Jim, dear, do you remember how you 
loved me? How it hurt me because I could not 
love you so? You said it did not matter, you 
were content to wait. But it did matter dread- 
fully, more than any one could know. 

"And, last of all, do you remember how you 
said I would wake up one day ? I have waked, 
but not as you said. Oh, it is terrible, terrible I 
I would have loved you if I could ; I would not 
have loved him could I have helped it. It came 
unknown ; before I knew that it was love it was 
all my life, until I knew I was going to lose 
him forever I did not know, 

"You must not blame Dick, he said nothing, 
only went away. It was best, most honourable; 
perhaps were I a man I could have been as good 
and brave. But I am only a woman and I can- 
not live without him ; I cannot live at heart dis- 
loyal to you ; I cannot live at all. 

"Please don't make me write any more; 
please understand this, I am so tired. Try to 
understand that it is best so, best for him, for 
you, for me — best of all for me. And, oh, Jim, 
don't mind too much. You have got your 
work, haven't you? It fills up a great deal of 
your time — can't you spare me out of your life? 
I know you loved me very much, but I must go. 
I believe it would have been better had I never 
come out of the shadows of that evil old house. 
"Good-bye, God bless you. 
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She read the letter through ; it did not seem 
very coherent She was not sure it was quite 
what she meant to say, but she put it in an en- 
velope and addressed it. That was all now, 
was it not? Oh, no, there was Jane; she must 
write a message for Jane. "I have been oblige! 
to go to town to-night" — that would do if she 
put it in a prominent place. "J^ne will find it 
when she comes in," she said. "I must leave 
the front door ajar for her. She will be able 
to get in ; I am sure it will be quite safe." Then 
she turned as if to go, but came back and, reach- 
ing up, kissed the portrait above the fireplace. 
"Will you forgive me that?" she asked the por- 
trait beneath. 

Everything really was done now. She would 
be able to start, just in time to catch the last up 
train. She would reach town before midnight. 
It was only a little way to walk to the old 
court, to the House of Dreams. There was a 
broken window in the basement, she and Jim 
had found it one Sunday afternoon. They had 
entered and gone over the empty house. Jim 
had been much opposed to the proceeding, but 
she would go; even in the happiest days the 
place at intervals had an unnatural fascination 
for her. They had entered and gone from room 
to room, even up to the top of all. Jim would 
have had her stop there or at least only look 
in, but she had gone in, stood at the window, 
in the place where she had stood when that shot 
was fired eighteen months ago, looked in the 
little wall cupboard, the one which was at her 
408 
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elbow when she sat by the fire those winter 
evenings. There was nothing in the cupboard 
except some medicine bottles, an old sleeping 
draught, some opium pilules, quite a lot of 
pilules. Enough surely, even if opium loses its 
strength in keeping? She did not know if it 
did, she did not trouble much ; she hardly 
thought out these details. She only vaguely 
knew things were so; details, small matters, 
were indescribably irksome. It was with an 
ever-increasing effort she thought of what was 
necessary, comforting herself the while with the 
certainty that it would soon be over now. Soon 
she would be back in the House of Dreams, 
back in the heavy, oppressive air, in the dark- 
ness, in the stillness. The shadow would have 
drawn her into itself then, the curse would have 
fallen to the end, the old man's blood would be 
atoned for, Jim's wrong wiped out, the sorrow 
and anguish and hopeless love over, all over, 
and she would sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

AFTERWARD 

JIM tramped slowly homeward. It was very 
hot, very hot indeed. Personally he did not 
mind the heat, but it was bad for his patients. 
They were constitutionally unsuited to endure 
heat, a wise Providence having prepared them 
to withstand the far more terrible and long- 
lasting cold; under the best of circumstances the 
heat would have tried them, and they had not 
the best of circumstances. Jim was thinking 
just then of Maria Stevens's baby; it really was 
ill. Maria ascribed it to the fact that Jim had 
not looked at it before he went up to Mrs. Pot- 
ter's room yesterday. Jim thought that a natu- 
ral but erroneous conclusion on Maria's part 
The baby undoubtedly was ill. It was not going 
to die, he had assured himself of the fact that 
evening, but it was going to be a lot of trouble 
to its mother and to Mrs. Stevens (Maria was 
not Mrs, Stevens) and to all the clan classed 
by the neighbours as "Sam Stevens's nippers," 
Sam Stevens himself it could not trouble just 
now, for he was at present detained during her 
Majesty's pleasure. 
Jim reached home and let himself up. He 
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went first of all to his own untidy room to see 
if there were any letters. Yes, one up on the 
mantelpiece. It was from Agnes. Dear little 
woman, she had written on account of the tele- 
gram jresterday. He whistled to himself as he 
pushed the door to after him. 

The door closed softly, the old lock catching 
of itsdf; the house settled into silence again. 
Out in the hall it was already twilight, a brown 
dusk shot with gold from the setting sunlight 
that slanted in from some, window over the 
stairway. Only a few beams filtered down here, 
threading the dusk with shafts of light, gilding 
the round, carved post at the bottom of the 
stairs and showing where the dust lay thick on 
the old, worn boards. It was very quiet; the 
warm, peaceful quiet of a summer evening, the 
feeling as. if every one had gone out to rest and 
take the air, leaving the clock to mind the house. 
There was a clock somewhere, perhaps in the 
kitchen; the sound was comparatively distant, 
and the tick was the solemn, sonorous tick of 
a kitchen clock. It went on and on; it must 
have marked five minutes at least, but there was 
no sound of any one stirring behind the closed 
door, no sound of any one in all the house. A 
mouse came out from the wainscot, there really 
was no reason why he should not, mice were 
privileged intruders -in that house; besides, there 
was absolutely no one about. His brother or 
wife, as the case might be, followed him; the 
two of them ran about quite close to the door. 
Once they stopped and listened, was that a 
414 
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sound within? Yes! No! If it were it was 
all quiet again now except for the solemn clock 
in the distance. The old rat whose hole was 
by the foot of the stairs looked out. Jim had 
secretly encouraged that rat. When Agnes 
sought to destroy her and her family he had 
brought the man himself and the man fetched 
ferrets and dead rats, and every one was satis- 
fied all round — Agnes and Jim and even the 
man, for he made something out of it. And 
the old rat lived on in peace in her hole by the 
stairs. She did not come out that evening, it 
was not yet dark enough; she looked conten^>- 
tuously at the mice and then went back into the 
recesses of her dwelling. The clock ticked on. 
It must have marked a quarter of an hour now. 
The sunbeams slanted, slanted till they went 
out of sight behind a chimney stack, and the old 
hall was left dozing in the brown twilight. 

Some one stirred behind the closed door, 
some one opened it and came out into the hall. 
The mice scampered away, then stopped to see 
who it might be; it was only Jim, so they 
stopped altogether. He came out slowly, press- 
ing the panelling with his hands as if he were 
not sure of its reality or as if he wanted support. 
His face was drawn and grey, almost as if he 
were suffering physical pain, and in his eyes 
the strange eternal youth was dimmed by the 
unshed tears of a soul's agony. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead ; they had stood 
there when he opened the door; he stooped a 
-little- and walked weakly; he seemed suddenly 
415 
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to have become very old. "I must go slowly," 
he said once. "It will be easier when I find 
her, when I find my Lady." And at the name 
the muscles of his face contracted into the piti- 
ful semblance of a smile. 

He opened the door and went out into the 
little court. There was no one about, there 
never was any one there. It was a simple thing 
to enter the house opposite ; he, too, remembered 
the broken window. He got through into the 
kitchen. Bah ! How dose and musty the place 
was with its unwholesome underground smell! 
How indescribably dreary was the empty grate, 
the cold hearth, the cupboard swinging open, 
with its bare shelves yawning in the twilight! 
He went on out of the kitchen, there was noth- 
ing to keep him there. The door was ajar; 
some one who had come last night had left it so. 
He went up into the hall, up the stairs, past 
the shut, empty rooms, past the lower landings, 
on, upwards. But everywhere some one had 
been before him. He could not see footprints; 
he could not see where the dust had been stirred 
by the passing of a woman's dress, the house 
was too closely shut for him to see these things. 
But he knew they were there, knew as well as 
if he had seen them all, knew they would go on 
till they reached that last highest door. He 
went on til! he reached that door. He turned 
the handle and went in. 

Some one had opened the shutters last night 
Over the housetops the sunset lingered, the 
western sl^ ablaze with light. AH that was 
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left of the glorious day streamed in through the 
dusty windows, streamed in and touched her 
tenderly as she lay there peacefully sleeping the 
last sleep of all. 

For a time he stood and looked at her. He 
did not know how long. He did not think; he 
simply stood and looked. She seemed too 
sacred to touch as she lay there in the sunset. 
Then at last he dropped down beside her, and, 
crouching on the floor, he drew the cold body 
into his arms. 

"Oh, my Lady 1" The heavy sobs choked in 
his throat. "My little, little Lady of Dreams'" 

Gradually the sunset died. The flame faded 
to gold, the gold to rose, the rose spread upward 
till every cloud in the higher air caught it. Low 
down the light still burned primrose, translu- 
cent green, a wonderful pale radiance that lin- 
gered even after night had come. 

By-and-bye Jim moved. He was sitting star- 
ing blankly into nothing now, like a man who 
does not understand. He did not understand; 
it seemed the inscrutable ways of life were al- 
most too much even for his comprehensive faith. 

"Dick," he said once ; "if only I had known !" 
And again, "Oh, my beloved ! If only I had 
thought ! That it should have been I ! That 
I should be the burden upon you two — earth's 
dearest to me ! God ! Why should it be !" 

So he sat a long time. The beautiful lights 

changed without, the day died in splendour. 

Still he sat there, still he cried out silently 

against merciless, inexplicable fate. Gradually 
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there came into his mind an old thought, a fa- 
mihar friend of bygone years — this — after all 
it did not much matter why it should he; to 
understand the workings of things was no part 
of his contract, to do his share as far as he 
could see it was the only part he had in life's 
bargain. And so at last he rose, tenderly, rev- 
erently putting the body down. He took 
from his pocket the letter, Agnes's letter, her 
last words to him on earth. He folded it care- 
fully lengthwise, long and thin. Then he 
struck a match and set fire to it and burnt it to 
the last bit. Dick must have known her love, 
that was enough; there should be no record 
kept, lest others should shame her after death. 
Dick should hear the story from his lips. It 
would come better so, it would hurt less; he 
need not know the anguish of that hour. 

"At least I can spare them this," he thought, 
as he looked out at the still glowing sky. 
"There is little else I can do for them now — 
God ! If only it had been I — if only it had been 
I instead ! It could so well have been 1 1 Why 
has He not taken me?" 

Up from the court came the sound of a man's 
voice: "Doctor not in? When will 'e be in, 
then? Whur is 'e? Strike me! Woman! 
Can't yer speak? My missus's dyin', I must 
'ave 'im right now, no one else is no use I" 

Jim was answered. 
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